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Introduction 


I. Proclus and the De Aeternitate Mundi 


Most of what is known about Proclus’ life comes from the biography 
written by his student Marinus. He assures us not only that Proclus (c. A.D. 
410-485) had every aspect of physical beauty, but more importantly, that 
he was happy because he knew how to live well, that is, virtuously, 
and was pious in all things. Born in Byzantium to a wealthy family, 
Proclus originally intended to follow his father in the practice of law. 
But before the age of twenty, as Marinus tells it, he received a call to 
philosophy from the goddess Athena, and circa 432 went to Athens to 
study at the Academy, which had recently experienced a revival under 
Plutarch of Athens.! He lived in Athens for the remainder of his life, 
ultimately becoming the head of the school, hence his title, “Diadochus,” 
the successor, and one of the most respected philosophers of antiquity. The 
sixth-century Neoplatonist Simplicius, who also studied in Athens, calls 
Proclus “the teacher of our teachers,” and he is regularly called “the great 
Proclus” throughout late antiquity, even by Ammonius, the teacher of 
Philoponus, and by Philoponus himself.” Indeed, a passing acquaintance 
with his work supports the claim that he possessed “a critical acumen 
and a systematic grasp not easily to be matched within the post-classical 
period in any philosophical writer save Plotinus.”* The range of Proclus’ 
philosophical interests is indicated by the topics of his writings. His original 
works include the eighteen arguments presented here as the De Aeternitate 
Mundi; the Elements of Theology, a collection of 211 propositions consciously 
modeled on Euclid’s Elements; the Platonic Theology, which lays out his entire 
metaphysical system in six books (a seventh may have been planned); 
several works on astronomy and physics and on theology, including The 
Hieratic Art, which was probably part of a larger religious work that has 
not survived; and three works that survive in Latin translation only: De 
Decem Dubitationibus circa Providentiam, De Providentia et Fato et eo Quod in Nobis 
ad Theodorum Mechanicum, and De Malorum Subsistentia. Finally, there are a 
number of Hymns, written in verse, and testimony to a work that is lost, On 


1. Fora brief but helpful introduction to Plutarch of Athens and the school of Athens in 
the fourth century, cf. H. Ὁ. Saffrey and L. G. Westerink’s Introduction in Proclus, Théol. plat., 
pp. xxvi-xlviii. 

2. Ammonius, In Analytica Priora, 4.6; Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra P 59.24—25; even 
if the latter reference is ironic, it still bears witness to the reputation of Proclus in late antiquity, 

3. Dodds’ introduction in Proclus, Elements of Theology, p. xxvi. 


How to Live, In addition, Proclus composed commentaries on at least ten 
of Plato’s dialogues, on the Enneads of Plotinus, on the first book of Euclid’s 
Elements, on the arithmetic of Nicomachus, on the Yetradzblos of Ptolemy, on 
Chaldean philosophy, and on the gods in Homer. He also wrote a number 
of polemics “refuting” both Aristotle’s criticisms of Plato’s Timaeus and 
contemporary interpretations of Plato that differed from his own, as well 
as what might be termed a “study manual” on parts of Aristotle’s Physics 
and De Caelo.* In short, his remarkable output includes works in philosophy, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, and theology, in addition to a number of 
independent literary compositions. 

Proclus’ writings bear witness not only to the extraordinary range 
of his interests, but to the depth of his philosophic analysis. Indeed, the 
eighteen arguments (/ogoz) of the De Aeternitate Mundi are no exception. Each 
is ostensibly independent in the sense that it presents a complete proof 
concluding that the cosmos must be eternal, that is, without beginning 
or end. Taken together they present a vision of god and the cosmos, 
and the requirements for a pious understanding of the relation between 
them. These compressed and highly structured arguments exhibit the 
logic, metaphysics, and theology of Proclus’ conception of philosophy as 
an enterprise and the world reflected by that enterprise: the world must be 
eternal because it is the most divine effect produced by the most divine 
of causes, the demiurge or god. 

At first glance, the situation of Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi looks des- 
perate: no independent copy survives and as with most of Proclus’ writings, 
virtually nothing is known about when and under what circumstances it 
was written. Even the name, if there was one, by which it was known in 
antiquity has been lost. That we do in fact have these arguments is due 
to an ironic twist of fate: an effort to refute them preserved them. 

Philoponus (c. A.D. 490-570), writing in Alexandria at least twenty- 
five years after Proclus’ death, produced a detailed work of eighteen books 
intended to refute each of Proclus’ eighteen arguments in order. With this 
end in view, Philoponus opens each book by quoting Proclus’ argument 
in full and so uses them as the foundation for his own work, which consists 
of about 600 pages of Teubner text. A single manuscript of Philoponus’ 
De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum survives and so too Proclus’ arguments, 
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dispersed systematically throughout Philoponus’ “refutation.” Even cur- 
rent technology reflects this peculiar history. Anyone pursuing Proclus by 


means of computerized word searches must also include Philoponus’ De 


4. Lucas Siorvanes, Proclus: Neo-Platonic Philosophy and Science (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1996), uses this phrase, p. 318. 
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Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum and check the page and line numbers at the 
opening of each book, because prior to the present volume there has been 
no direct access to Proclus’ eighteen arguments. 

The titles that scholars have given Proclus’ arguments reveal the 
problems raised by their history. In his standard work on Proclus, which 
is often cited for its list of the known works both extant and lost, Rosan 
designates them Eighteen Arguments in Favor of the Eternity of the World Against 
the Christians (Oxtwxatdexa Ἐπιχειρήματα περὶ Ἀιδιότητος τοῦ Κόσμου 
κατὰ τῶν Χριστιανῶν). However, he gives no evidence that this is its 
original title; in fact there is none.° More recently, Morrow refers to the 
work as “his Eighteen Arguments for the Eternity of the World (a tract against the 
Christians).”’ Other writers, seemingly hesitant to give the arguments a 
name, cite them only in reference to Philoponus’ refutation.* However, 
neither alternative is satisfactory. Since it cannot be known with certainty 
that Proclus’ eighteen arguments are directed “against the Christians,” 
this title may be misleading, Yet they are unequivocally Proclus’ work, and 
so require a title that is independent of Philoponus. 

We have settled on the title De Acternitate Mundi because it follows the 
tradition of deriving a title from the subject of the work and indicates how 
these arguments were surely understood in the Greek-speaking world. 
Indeed, the received title of Philoponus’ refutation, De Aeternitate Mundi 
contra Proclum, bears witness to this tradition. For Proclus’ arguments, the 
question “what title?”— or even “what is in a title?”— leads first to their 


5. Laurence Jay Rosan, The Philosophy of Proclus: The Final Phase of Ancient Thought (New 
York: Cosmos, 1949), p. 42. This title, Eighteen Arguments on the Eternity of the World Against the 
Christians, is repeated without comment in the bibliography of Proclus given by Siorvanes, 
p. 318. 

6. Written on an otherwise empty folio attached to the beginning of the manuscript of 
Philoponus’ De Aet. Mundi contra P (Codex Marcianus, ninth/tenth century) is the phrase: 
ἰωάννους ἀλεξανδρέως τοῦ φιλοπόνου κατὰ τῶν λυκίου φιλοσόφου πρόκλου περὶ ἀιδιότητος 
κεφαλαίων (cf. preface, p. vii to Philoponus, De Aet. Mund: contra P). This, of course does not 
prove that Proclus entitled his work περὶ ἀιδιότητος τοῦ κόσμου: “Concerning the Eternity 
of the Cosmos.” The title of Philo’s homonymous De Aeternitate Mundi evidently translates 
the Greek περὶ ἀφθαρσίας κόσμου: “Concerning the Incorruptibility of the Cosmos.” (Cf. 
R. Arnaldez, Introduction to De Aeternitate Mundi, vol. 30, Les Oeuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie 
[Paris: CERF, 1969], p. 11). 

7. Proclus, A Commentary on the First Book of Euclid’s Elements, trans. and ed. Glenn 
R. Morrow (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970; reprint, with a foreword by Jan 
Mueller, 1992) in the reprinted edition, p. ΧΕΙ. 

8. For example, Proclus, Elements of Theology, intro. by Dodds pp. xxviii—xxix; Herbert 
A. Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jewtsh 
Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), pp. 51, 53, 58, 60, 65, 282; Lindsay Judson, 
“God or Nature? Philoponus on Generability and Perishability” pp. 179-196 in Philoponus and 
the Rejection of Aristotelian Science (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987), ed. Richard Sorabji. 
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history, as they appear in the text and translation that follows, and then 
to their philosophic background and importance. We turn first to their 
history and the problems raised by it. 

Each book of Philoponus’ lengthy work, the De Aeternitate Mundi contra 
Proclum, opens with the argument verbatim of Proclus that Philoponus 
intends to refute. The Greek original of Proclus’ argument for the first 
book is lost but the argument is preserved in an Arabic translation. The 
remainder of Philoponus’ work, and so too seventeen arguments of Proclus, 
the longest of which extends some six pages, survive in a single authoritative 
Greek manuscript, which we shall discuss below. Apart from its opening 
pages, this manuscript, from which there are several derivatives, is in 
excellent condition, and has been edited in the Teubner series (by H. Rabe 
in 1899). Thus, we possess the whole of Proclus’ work on the eternity of the 
cosmos, the first argument in Arabic only and the remaining seventeen 
arguments in the original Greek. (A translation from the Arabic of the 
first argument is also included here, making this volume the first since 
antiquity in which all eighteen arguments appear together.) 

The question of whether Philoponus succeeds in refuting Proclus lies 
outside the bounds of the present work. But the fact that Proclus’ work 
has survived only within this setting poses a special problem. Proclus, 
was a devout pagan; but we know from Philoponus’ theological writings 
that he was a Christian, a Monophysite (indeed, a member of a sect of 
Christian lay brothers, each called philoponos, lover of labor). Furthermore, 
his “refutations” of Proclus’ arguments that the world is eternal seem to 
promote Christianity, since Christians believe that the world is not eternal. 
And finally, Philoponus’ work against Proclus appeared in 529, the year that 
the Christian Emperor Justinian issued “a general law forbidding pagans 
(inter alia) to teach.”® So one might be tempted to conclude that from 
Philoponus’ point of view, the disagreement between Proclus and himself 
on the eternity of the cosmos constitutes a dialogue between pagan and 
Christian ideas—a dialogue in which the Christian view predominates.’” 
And this conclusion concerning Philoponus’ view is reflected by Rosan’s 
title for Proclus’ work, Eighteen Arguments in Favor of the Eternity of the World 
and Against the Christians, and its various derivations. 


9, Alan Cameron, “The Last Days of the Academy at Athens,” in Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, 1969, pp. 7-29, esp. 8. It is often claimed that Justinian closed the 
Academy. Cameron gives a very interesting analysis of this claim and marshals considerable 
evidence for the view that issuing a law is not the same thing as actually enforcing or 
administering it. 

10. For example, Judson, p. 189, concludes that Philoponus “succeeds in defusing 
Proclus’ objection to a creationist interpretation of Plato.” 
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The case for ἃ pagan-Christian dialogue requires two assumptions 
that underlie much of what has been written about Philoponus and the De 
Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum: Proclus was writing against the Christians, 
and Philoponus was writing in support of the Christian view. Because 
Proclus was a devout pagan, and one of the last protagonists of paganism 
in antiquity, his arguments reveal the pagan religious sensibility of the fifth 
century. From here it is but a short step to finding in Proclus an active 
resistance to Christianity; consequently, his arguments may be read as 
strongly, perhaps primarily, anti-Christian.'' 

The shift from pagan commitment to anti-Christian resistance comes 
readily, but it is perilous. Proclus rarely addresses Christians directly, 
although Westerink suggests that he indulges in “dark hints against 
Christianity.”'? These dark hints require extensive interpretation, which 
runs the risk not of discovering anti-Christian sentiments but of import- 
ing them into Proclus’ argument. As a result, they exemplify the prob- 
lem of “coded anti-Christian messages” in Proclus, as Westerink’s own 
example illustrates. 

Westerink cites Proclus’ Commentary on Alcibiades I.'° At Alcibiades I, 
111A-D, Socrates argues that agreement with one another is a criterion 
of true knowledge. The phrase ot πολλοί occurs several times in this 
argument.'* Proclus repeats the phrase ot πολλοί and refers to his con- 
temporaries who do not believe in the gods. Because of this reference, ot 
πολλοί is taken as a code for “the Christians” and the passage is identified 
as anti-Christian not only by Westerink, but by Segonds in a note to his 
edition and translation.'> But given the strong presence of οἱ πολλοί in 


11. This view is widely held. So for example, in his entry under Proclus in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (3d ed.), Dillon refers the reader to Rosan’s work (as does Dodds in the 
second edition). 

12. L. G. Westerink, Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1962), p. xviii. 

13. Westerink, p. xviii, n. 57. Cf. Proclus, Sur le premier Alecbiade de Platon. 2 vols., trans. and 
ed. A. Ph. Segonds (Paris: Société d’ Edition Les Belles Lettres, 1985-1986), Vol. 2, p. 264.3-6. 
(Westerink’s citation reads 294.3-6; we have corrected it.] The Alcibiades J was attributed 
to Plato in the ancient world but is now almost universally excluded from his corpus; for 
an exception to the current view, cf. Plato, Charmides, Alcibiades, Hipparchus, The Lovers, Theages, 
Minos, Epinomis, trans. and ed. W. R. M. Lamb (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927, 
reprint 1986), pp. 95-97. 

14. For example, Plato, Alc. I, 111A5, B11, D8, E6. 

15. Segonds, in Proclus, Sur le premier Alcibiade de Platon, pp. 428-429. Segonds describes 
his argument for this identification as “une sorte de preuve a silentio du sense du texte de 
Proclus.” But “proof from silence” is notoriously dangerous precisely because silence requires 
the extensive interpretation of the listener. H. D. Saffrey also identifies οἱ πολλοί as an anti- 
Christian term and cites this text, “Allusions antichrétiennes chez Proclus: Le Diadoque 
platonicien,” in Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 59 (1975): ΡΡ. 553-563, esp. 563. 
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the Alcebiades I, it is at best unclear that it presents the independent voice 
of Proclus expressing anti-Christian sentiment. It may retain its meaning 


” 


from Alcibeades I, “the common herd,” at the present time extended to 
include anyone outside Proclus’ own school of thought. The interpretive 
situation is entirely ambiguous here. However, the very possibility of an 
encoded anti-Christian message raises the problematic relation between 
philosophy and Christianity particularly as it may be relevant to Proclus, 
Philoponus and the arguments of the De Aeternitate Mundi. 

Christianity had been made the state religion of the Roman Empire 
circa 380 by Theodosius I and early persecution of heretics, including 
followers of Plato, dates from his reign.'® Theodosius II ordered the closure 
of public temples in 435 and Proclus left Athens for a year; his return seems 
to coincide with Theodosius’ death.'? There can be no doubt, however, 
that Proclus continued his religious practices not only privately but in 
public temples. As is so often the case, decrees against a practice may not 
signal its end so much as its persistence. The very ambiguity of the situation 
forces the question that lies at the heart of all arguments from silence: 
when there is no explicit anti-Christian message, as in the De Aeternitate 
Mundi, does this absence signal a lack of interest in addressing Christians, 
that is, a wholly constructive focus on pagan religious commitments and 
pursuits, or an anti-Christian interest driven underground, so to speak, 
by persecution already present in Proclus’ pagan world? The former 
interpretation implies that we can take Proclus’ arguments at face value, 
while the latter implies the need to seek out encoded messages sometimes 
produced by such pressure. 

Here lies the problem. Once the possibility of an encoded anti- 
Christian message is raised, how can we be confident of recovering, 
rather than introducing, such a meaning into Proclus’ arguments? There 
may well be no absolute certainty in such matters and consequently the 
theoretical possibility of an anti-Christian message cannot be entirely 
rejected. Nonetheless, the explicit claims and evidence, both historical 
and textual, must be considered. 

Two points can be cleared up at the outset and then we can turn 
to more difficult issues of evidence. (1) Since Philoponus wrote at least 
twenty-five years after Proclus’ death, the fact that Philoponus was both 
a Christian and interested in refuting Proclus (and so by chance preserved 
Proclus’ arguments) in no way bears upon the question of whether Proclus 
was addressing his arguments to, or against, Christians. (2) The fact that 


16. For a fuller account of these issues, cf. Siorvanes, pp. 17-18. 
17. Siorvanes, pp. 22-23; Cameron, p. 19. 
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Philoponus was a Christian need not entail the claim that he wrote his 
“refutation” of Proclus’ eighteen arguments as part of an explicitly, or even 
implicitly, Christian project.'* 

In fact, the explicit evidence goes the other way. While there is no 
apparent anti-Christian encoded message in the De Aeternitate Mundi, there 
is considerable evidence that Proclus directs his arguments against other 
pagan interpreters of Plato. Philoponus too seems to have been writing 
within an entirely philosophical context, that is, Neoplatonism. Hence, 
although the subsequent history of these arguments treats them as a pagan- 
Christian debate (and so this conception of them takes on an important 
life of its own), there is no explicit evidence for this view in either Proclus 
or Philoponus.'” 

Any encoded message needs a key to unlock it. And indeed, Proclus 
may use special terms that signal an anti-Christian message, although 
obviously such terms do not always bear this weight. A list of nineteen such 
terms or expressions found with some regularity in Proclus and Marinus 
has been developed by Saffrey.”° Of these, only one (ἀσέβεια) appears in 
the De Aeternitate Mundi and that in only one argument (Argument IV), 
where it clearly bears no special anti-Christian meaning. Rather, there 
looms the presence of a more obvious target for these arguments: the first 
century “middle Platonist” Plutarch (c. A.D. 45—120) and the second century 
“philosopher of the Platonic sect” Atticus (fl. a.p. 176-80), who are the 
targets of explicit and, as we shall suggest, implicit criticism throughout the 
De Aeternitate Mundi. δ᾽ Pagan Neoplatonism, not Christianity, defines the 
context in which Proclus writes these arguments.” As such they afford an 


18. For a very interesting treatment of this entire problem, cf. Koenraad Verrycken, 
“The Development of Philoponus’ Thought and Its Chronology,” in Aristotle Transformed: The 
Ancient Commentators and Their Influence, ed. Richard Sorabji (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1990), PP. 233-274. 

19. Siorvanes, p. 30, comments that Philoponus’ rejection of Proclus’ arguments 
“became the standard for the later Christian rejection of Greek thought.” 

20. H.D. Saffrey, “Allusions antichrétiennes,” pp. 553-593, esp. 563. 

21. Eusebius, Οἱ. 238 as quoted by John Dillon, The Middle Platonists: 80 B.C. to A.D. 200, 
rev. ed. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996), p. 248. Atticus is named in Argument XVIII, 
142.8. 

22. Sallustius, writing about 361 to 363, is clearly writing against the Christians and 
antedates Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi by seventy to about one hundred years. While some of 
its topics overlap with those of Proclus’ eighteen arguments, e.g., that the world is eternal and 
that god does not change, its overall character is quite different because Sallustius discusses 
topics at once central to the quarrel between paganism and Christianity and entirely foreign 
to Proclus’ arguments. These include the problem of myths concerning the gods, providence, 
destiny, fortune, virtue and vice, the governance of the world, and so on. 
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important window onto late pagan religion/philosophy as it was expressed 
without special reference to Christian interests. 
Our primary interest here lies with the work of Proclus; but because it 


3. ὡς 


survives only within the context of Philoponus’ “refutation,” we must con- 
sider the questions raised by this context. Does Philoponus’ “refutation” 
of Proclus point toward the victory of Christianity or testify to the con- 
tinuing status, importance, and power of pagan Neoplatonic philosophy 
in late antiquity? Indeed, the answer to this question provides important 
evidence about the situation of Proclus’ arguments for the eternity of the 
world, and through them about paganism itself in the sixth century. 

In regard to this question the first and most general point to be 
considered is well established: the schools of Athens, where Proclus was 
head, and of Alexandria, where Philoponus worked, had close and long 
established ties.”’ Hermias of Alexandria (fl. fifth century) had, like Proclus, 
been a student of Syrianus. Thus one of Syrianus’ students became head 
of the school at Athens and another the head of that at Alexandria. A close 
relative of Syrianus, perhaps a daughter or niece, Aedesia, was originally 
“destined” for Proclus but, after a divine warning against the match, 
married Hermias; one of their sons, Ammonius, succeeded Hermias as 
head of the Alexandrian school and was, in his turn, the teacher of 
Philoponus.”! 

Ties between the two schools were at once personal and philosophi- 
cal.*? Thus many of the disagreements between them resemble family 
disputes: they rest on a sense of shared identity within Neoplatonism. 
Both schools were committed to Neoplatonic first principles and an effort 
to subsume Aristotle under these principles. Quarrels were played out 
among members of the different schools, for our interests Philoponus’ 
quarrel with Proclus concerning the eternity of the world, but are defined 
within extensive and important lines of agreement. 

Before turning to an example of these lines of agreement, we must con- 
sider the important and complex issue of Philoponus’ Christianity and the 
presence of Christian principles within his rejection of Proclus’ arguments. 
It is widely accepted today that Philoponus was a Christian from birth and 


23. This point is emphasized by H.D. Saffrey, “Le Chrétien Jean Philopon et la 
survivance de l’école d’Alexandrie,” Revue des études grecques, 67 (1954) pp. 396-410, esp. 
396-399. 

24. On this history, cf. Westerink, pp. x—xiii. 

25. As Cameron notes, p. 20, “The frequency of intermarriage and its significance 
in promoting the solidarity and continuity of the pagan philosophical tradition have been 
remarked already. ... There was no place for asceticism if these few families were going to 
maintain their virtual monopoly of philosophical teaching, and maintain it they did.” 
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consequently that his Christianity motivates his philosophy. For example, 
the article on him by Sambursky in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy begins 
its account of the particulars of his view with a straightforward assertion 
that apparently requires no defense: “The starting point of Philoponus’ 
natural philosophy is his monotheistic belief in the universe as a creation 
of God. ...”° In a recent translation of Philoponus’ so-called “Corollary 
on Place,” an expression of his own views inserted into his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics, 6 δημιουργός, a word taken from Plato’s Timaeus (and 
also borrowed by Proclus in his De Aeternitate Mundi), is translated “Cre- 
ator” without comment.”’ Presumably this translation is fully justified by 
Philoponus’ unexpressed Christian commitments. Speaking specifically of 
the De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum, one author recently claimed “Philo- 
ponus’ Christian beliefs also impelled him to challenge Proclus on the 
eternity of the world.””® The current view of Philoponus’ Christianity and 
its consequences for his thought, including the specific issue at stake in the 
De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum, is fully articulated in Siorvanes’ recent 
study of Proclus: 


With a deep concern for the truth-value of his Monophysite Christian reli- 
gion, Philoponus rejected both the Aristotelian and the Platonic conceptions 
of the nature of the world. The universe is finite in time, having a beginning 
and an end according to the Bible, and is maintained by a power impressed 
by God. Rubbing salt into the wound, in 529, the very year of the end 
of teaching at the Athenian School, Philoponus wrote from Alexandria an 
extensive treatise [the De Aeternitate Mundt contra Proclum| against Proclus’ ar- 
guments on the perfection and eternity of the world. It became the standard 
for the later Christian rejection of Greek thought.”” 


These claims, however, require examination. One can draw such 
conclusions about Philoponus’ general philosophical outlook and the 
specific purpose and content of the De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum 
only by combining information from diverse sources. These conclusions 
were not always drawn for very two good reasons, which are now largely 


26. Encyclopedia of Philosophy, s.v. “Philoponus, John.” 

27. Cf. Place, Void, and Eternity: Philoponus: Corollaries on Place and Void, translated by David 
Furley, weth Simplicius: Against Philoponus on the Eternity of the World, translated by Christian 
Wildberg (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991), p. 581, 20.25.27. The extent of the problem 
can be seen in the fact that the same word appears in the Simplicius portion of this volume and 
is variously translated by Wildberg as “divine craftsman” (1327.2), “creator-god” (1330.37), 
“creator” (1331.5, 15), and “demiurge” (1334.34). 

28. Henry Chadwick, “Philoponus the Christian Theologian,” in Sorabji, Philoponus 
and the Rejection of Aristotelian Science, ed. Richard Sorabji (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1987), pp. 41-56, esp. 41. 

29. Siorvanes, p. 30. 
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ignored. First and most importantly, there is virtually a complete absence 
of evidence for a Christian commitment in Philoponus’ philosophical 
writings. Secondly, the conjunction of these diverse elements, Christian 
and philosophical, is not itself argued and may be quite misleading, 
particularly when brought to bear on the interpretation of a particular 
text. Taken together these points cast serious doubt on the claim that 
Philoponus wrote his De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum as a Christian 
apologist. 

There is so little evidence of Christian views in Philoponus’ philo- 
sophical writings that, as Westerink remarks, “some have thought a later 
conversion the only possible explanation.”*° It is now thought that he prob- 
ably came from a Christian family, as evidenced by the Christian name 
“John”;*! furthermore, the absence of evidence concerning his Christian 
views stems not from the fact that he was not a Christian but from an 
almost complete absence of interest in the relation of Christianity to Neo- 
platonism. The fact that he was a Christian need not imply that he wrote as 
a Christian apologist.” It would appear that in late antiquity, philosophy 
and Christianity were not necessarily conjoined, but often lived side by 
side even within a single individual. 

The same point may be made more generally for the school at 
Alexandria. Philoponus never became its head. On the death of his 
teacher, Ammonius, the chair passed to the mathematician Eutocius (about 
whom little is known) and then to Olympiodorus, who was pagan. But his 
successors, Elias, David, and Stephanus, were probably all Christians. 
None of them allowed faith to interfere with teaching, so that doctrines 
such as the divinity of the celestial bodies and the eternity of the world 
continued to be taught at Alexandria, despite both Christian commitments 
and Philoponus’ refutation of Proclus’ arguments. 

This situation should give us pause. The Augustinian model of the 
productive conjunction of philosophy and Christianity seems to underlie 
the assumption that Philoponus’ work must have been motivated by the 


30. Westerink, p. xii. 

31. Richard Sorabji, “John Philoponus” in Sorabji, Philoponus and the Rejection of Aris- 
totelian Sctence, ed. Richard Sorabji (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987), pp. 1-40, esp. 4. 

32. A full examination of this point lies beyond out purposes, but it may be noted 
that there is some evidence that Philoponus wrote the De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum not 
because it expressed his Christian views, but either because he needed to protect himself from 
“the wrath of his fellow Christians” or because he received payment from the Christians. 
Cf J. L. Kraemer, “A Lost Passage from Philoponus’ Contra Anistotelem in Arabic Translation,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 85 (1965): pp. 318-327, esp. 321-325. 

33. On this history, Cameron, p. 27. 
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fact of his Christianity. This conjunction. however. is so powerful that it 
obscures the rather different model evidenced, for example, by Boethius, 
who provides an interesting and apt parallel to Philoponus. Born into 
a Christian family in 480 (only ten years before Philoponus), Boethius, 
although he had close ties to Rome, allied himself with Constantinople 
and served Theodoric, who had him killed in 524 or 525. Boethius’ 
translations of Aristotle’s logical works were of immense importance to late 
Roman and early medieval philosophy, as too were his own independent 
works on logic. His best known work, The Consolation of Philosophy, which 
is itself thoroughly Neoplatonic, was written in prison as he awaited 
death. And The Consolation, like his translations and work in logic, is 
utterly devoid of Christian content. Indeed, as with Philoponus, this 
absence long called Boethius’ Christianity into question. It was finally 
settled only when it was determined without doubt that he was the 
author of several Christian theological works. In short, like Philoponus, 
Boethius was Christian from birth and wrote Christian theological works. 
Nonetheless, in prison awaiting death, he turned not to Christianity, but 
to a Neoplatonism devoid of Christian content. We can only conclude 
that Augustine’s synthesis of philosophy and Christianity that came to 
dominate so much of later European philosophy was not part of Boethius’ 
landscape. If Boethius’ separate commitments, one to Neoplatonism and 
one to Christianity, seem odd to us, then we fail to understand a sensibility 
that was probably prevalent in the ancient world. 

Philoponus resembles not Augustine but Boethius. Christianity has 
left so little mark on his philosophy that his faith would not be known with 
anything like certainty—it might not even have been suggested—except 
for evidence from his theological writings. The earliest of these is the 
Arbiter (Diaetetes), which dates from 552, twenty-three years after the De 
Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum.** Therefore, the fact that Philoponus was 
a Christian cannot justify the assumption that he wrote the De Aeternitate 
Mundi contra Proclum as a Christian. Furthermore, there is no justification 
for the exportation of Christian claims or assumptions from theological 
works dating from 552 (and later) to a philosophical work written in 529. 
Even if we accept the (speculative) view that, had Philoponus not been 
a Christian, he would not have written against Proclus on this particular 
problem, evidence for the presence and importance of Christian doctrine 
must be found in the De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum itself. And it 15 not 
there. Indeed, the need to import it from external sources bears witness 


34. Chadwick, pp. 42, 55- 
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to the fact that Philoponus’ rejection of Proclus’ arguments is motivated 
by philosophy, not Christianity. 

As cited above, Siorvanes, who represents the current widely held 
view, claims that concern for the truth of Christianity led Philoponus to 
reject both the Aristotelian and Platonic conceptions of the world. But 
there is no evidence that Philoponus brought his Christian beliefs to bear 
on philosophy. Indeed, the evidence is all the other way: he apparently did 
not bring his Christianity to the banquet of philosophy. Siorvanes makes 
two further implicit claims: that there was such a thing as Aristotelian 
and Platonic conceptions of the world and that Philoponus rejected them. 
But Philoponus’ anti-aristotelianism is a theme that he shares with much 
of Neoplatonism, and Neoplatonism itself is not monolithic but contains 
many varieties, including views that contradict one another. 

The problem of the eternity of the world exemplifies this variety. 
Pagan Neoplatonism supported a range of positions, from the dominant 
view that the world is eternal to the minority view, held for example by 
Plutarch and Atticus, that the world had multiple beginnings. Hence, 
Philoponus’ engagement with Proclus conjoined with the absence of 
Christian references in the De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum implies that 
his interests and arguments here fall squarely within the Neoplatonic 
tradition. The fact that the De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum became a 
“standard for the later Christian rejection of Greek thought” is important 
for its later history, but does not necessarily reflect Philoponus’ motives any 
more than Philoponus’ motives reflect those of Proclus. All too often in the 
history of ideas, an author’s work is made to serve a goal entirely different 
from that for which it was intended. Finally, as Cameron argues, the events 
of the year 529 may not have been as important at the time as they have 
come to seem since.* In the absence of any clear evidence of Christian 
motivation in Philoponus’ refutation, the date of the De Aeternitate Mundi 
contra Proclum, 529, may be mere coincidence. 

Philoponus indicates no Christian interests in his De Aeternitate Mundi 
contra Proclum; he does, however, indicate his commitment to Neoplatonism. 
One example, the notion of the “self-constituted,” will suffice. The point 
could hardly be clearer: Proclus’ arguments and Philoponus’ response to 
them play out in the arena of philosophy, not Christianity, and they do 
not present some supposed quarrel between Christianity and philosophy. 

In the Elements of Theology (prop. 40-51), Proclus develops a full ac- 
count of what is “self-constituted” [αὐθυπόστατος]. Dodds comments, 
and Whittaker confirms his point, that this notion cannot be traced prior 


35. Cameron, passim. Cf. above, p. 4, n. 9. 
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to Iamblichus.*® 


“comes into its own” in the Elements and from here it begins to appear 


Whatever its prior history, there can be no doubt that it 


throughout Neoplatonism. The situation of the self-constituted in Proclus 
can be briefly summarized. Reality may in principle be understood as a 
descending hierarchy and the principle of descent is one of independence, 
that is, self-identity, versus dependence, that is, caused by another. The 
first reality, the one or the good, transcends all causality in its independent 
self-identity; the second is caused by itself, that is, is self-constituted and 
self-identical. The third and lowest reality is dependent and caused by 
another. 

Philoponus regularly uses the term “self-constituted”*’ and has a 
special use for it within his own account of “place” in the section of 
his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics in which he sets aside the role of 
commentator in order to explain his own views.” Philoponus rejects 
Aristotle’s definition of place, that is, the first limit of the containing 
body, and defines place as “extension in three dimensions.” ἢ He argues 
that although quantity and sensible things, that is, substances comprised 
of qualities appearing in a material substrate, are not self-constituted 
[αὐθυπόστατος], extension can subsist by itself.” Because quantity and 
substances depend on one another and indeed on all the categories, they 
are the third and lowest kind of reality: dependent and caused by another. 
Extension, Philoponus’ candidate for place, that is, “where” substances 
are, clearly belongs to the middle grade of reality: it is independent, 
bodiless, and self-constituted. In short, Philoponus’ constructive account 
of place owes a strong debt to Proclus’ account of the self-constituted and 
in this sense Philoponus is squarely centered not only in Neoplatonism, 
but in a form of Neoplatonism directly descended from Proclus. 

In his eighteen arguments for the eternity of the world, Proclus uses 
neither the word αὐθυπόστατος nor the notion of being “self-constituted”; 
but in the De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum, Philoponus uses the notion 
αὐθυπόστατος, self-constituted, ten times in seven different arguments.’) 
An example tells the tale. Proclus’ second argument for the eternity of the 


36. On the background of this notion, cf. the important note by Dodds in Proclus, 
Elements of Theology, p. 224; also, John Whittaker, “The Historical Background of Proclus’ 
Doctrine of the ATOTIIOZTATA” in De Jamblique ἃ Proclus: neuf exposés suivis de discussions, 
Entretiens sur L’Antiquité Classique in vol. 21 (Vandoeuvres-Genéve, 1974), pp. 193-230. 

37. It occurs twenty-nine times in Philoponus’ Comm. in Phys. alone. 

38. Philoponus, Comm. in Phys. 17, 557.10-585.4. 

39. Aristotle, Physics IV, 4, 212420; Philoponus, Comm. in Phys. 17, 557.11; 29-31. 

40. Philoponus, Comm. in Phys. 17, 578.17, 582.32-34. 

41. Cf. Philoponus, De det. Mund: contra P, 33.12, 14, 16; 307.20, 21; 364.22; 405.25; 


424.9; 428.18; 471.5. 
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world rests on the relation between a pattern and a copy: a pattern must 
by definition produce a copy; an eternal pattern will produce an eternal 
copy; the cosmos is a copy of an eternal pattern and so must be eternal. 
Philoponus in effect replies that making the world eternal is the equivalent 
of making it “self-constituted”;” furthermore, the pattern comes to be 
relative to the copy;* therefore, as Philoponus sees it, Proclus confuses the 
cause, that is, the pattern that should be independent and self-constituted, 
and the effect, that is, the copy that should be dependent and caused by 
another. This argument does not present a Christian trumping a pagan, 
but Philoponus beating Proclus at his own game. And so it goes with the 
other arguments. 

To read Proclus’ arguments as directed against the Christians first ob- 
scures his relation to his predecessors and contemporaries, among them, 
Plutarch and Atticus, even though they are named in the arguments, and 
then identifies a target, that is, “the Christians,” that simply does not seem 
to be there. To read Philoponus’ arguments as Christian rejections of 
Proclus’ position exports interests from his other writings—writings that 
seem entirely separate in his own corpus—into his arguments against Pro- 
clus; assuming Christian motives confuses the arguments of Philoponus 
just as much as assuming anti-Christian targets obscures the arguments 
of Proclus. The notion of a pagan-Christian debate between Proclus and 
Philoponus should be rejected because it conjoins anachronistic assump- 
tions in order to form a whole that is larger than its parts. Such a whole 
leads to conclusions that are not warranted by the evidence of the text. 

What then can be said of the arguments that comprise Proclus’ De 
Aeternitate Mundi? Taken together Proclus’ eighteen arguments constitute a 
serious work by a devout pagan, the head of the Academy in Athens.** 
Although assessments of Proclus’ originality as a philosopher have varied 
over the last hundred years, it is generally agreed that at the very least 
he stands as an important systematizer and a witness to the philosophical 
developments of late antiquity. These eighteen arguments substantiate 
this assessment. They may have been known in various forms already in 


42. Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra P, pp. 33-12, 14, 16. 

13. Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra P, pp. 33.26-34.9. 

44. In his extended (more than 300 pages) study, Siorvanes makes not a single reference 
to Proclus’ arguments as they constitute the De Aeternitate Mundi, although he does list it in the 
bibliography, cf. above p. 2, n. 4. 

45. Proclus, Elements of Theology, intro. by Dodds, p. xxv: “Proclus, then, is not a creative 
thinker even in the degree of Iamblichus, but a systematizer who carried to its utmost limits 
the ideal of the one comprehensive philosophy that should embrace all the garnered wisdom 
of the ancient world.” 
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the late Hellenistic and Roman world and so were collected together and 
formulated by Proclus rather than having been invented by him, in which 
case they represent a set of current, even on-going, arguments concerning 
the eternity of the cosmos.” 

Although each argument concludes, either implicitly or explicitly, 
that the cosmos is eternal (that is, without beginning or end), the topics 
raised within the context of these arguments are by no means limited 
to the cosmos and its eternity—or to god. Proclus addresses the wide 
range of problems that characterize the Neoplatonism of late antiquity: 
the nature of time, the relation of eternity and perpetuity, the relation of 
an image to its paradigm, the presence of traces in the world, the nature of 
cause-and-effect relations, god’s causality by virtue of his presence and / or 
absence from the cosmos, the problem of self-motion and the self-mover, 
as well as the nature of generation and corruption. Proclus inherited 
many of these problems directly from Plato’s Timaeus and/or Aristotle’s 
Phystes and De Caelo, or indirectly through the mediating lens of Plotinus’ 
Enneads and later Neoplatonism. They also appear in his commentary 
on the Timaeus (in Platonis Timaeum Commentaria). Therefore, a comparison 
of these quite different texts and arguments with the arguments for the 
eternity of the cosmos yields a strong sense both of their history in the 
extended tradition of ancient philosophy and of the enduring interest and 
appeal they exercised within the context of late Neoplatonism. 

Beyond their topical interest, the arguments are also important insofar 
as Proclus utilizes them as an occasion to apply mathematical method to 
a particular philosophic thesis. The entire question of the importance of 
Euclid’s Elements in Hellenistic philosophy (and particularly Neoplatonism) 
has received scant attention. The De Aeternitate Mundi both underscores this 
need and provides an important piece of evidence for the question itself. 
Proclus uses formulae, especially in drawing the formal conclusion of the 
argument—‘“the cosmos must be eternal”—that in his commentary on 
Euclid he himself identifies and discusses as peculiar to mathematical 
proofs. Consequently, the De Aeternitate Mundi may be fruitfully compared 
both to Proclus’ Jn Primum Euclidis Elementorum Librum Commentarii and 
to his Elements of Theology. In the first, he presents a variety of statements 
concerning mathematical method, some of which may be found at work in 
his arguments for the eternity of the cosmos, and in the second he also uses 
a mathematical method, although within a more extended philosophical 
frame. 


46. Davidson, p. 51. 
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In addition to its relation to Euclid and the development of a mathe- 
matical structure for philosophic argument, Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi 
also bears witness to the history of both philosophy and theology. For 
readers primarily interested in Greek philosophy, it is remarkable because 
it presents a striking synthesis of Plato and Aristotle, as well as further 
evidence for the little known views of the so-called Middle Platonists, 
especially Plutarch and Atticus. 

For several reasons, the constructive role played by Aristotle in Neo- 
platonism in general and Proclus in particular is often underestimated. In 
other works of Proclus, it is possible to detect, and argue about, so-called 
“Aristotelian elements”; for example, in his commentary on the Timaeus, 
Proclus regularly considers Aristotle’s objections to Plato’s arguments.’ 
But in these works, one rarely sees him constructively using arguments 
or even language derived directly from Aristotle in order to prove a thesis. 

Not so in the De Aeternitate Mundi. Here Proclus uses arguments, 
concepts, and language from Aristotle’s Physics, De Caelo, and Metaphysics 
to prove that the cosmos must be eternal. For example, he distinguishes 
between a potential demiurge and an actual demiurge and argues that 
the demiurge of the cosmos must be actual (Argument III); he argues 
that the cause of the cosmos must be unmoved (Argument IV) and 
that the elements must either be in or be moved immediately towards 
their proper places (Argument X). Each of the eighteen arguments uses 
specific concepts to prove the same thesis; taken together they constitute 
a constructive philosophical environment in which the status of Aristotle 
and his arguments (a status that remains to a large extent invisible in 
Proclus’ other works) appears with striking clarity. 

Yet the De Aeternitate Mundi also has a polemical side. Proclus refers 
a number of times to Plutarch, Atticus, and the “friends” of Plato. He 
does so largely to refute, to ridicule, or to emphasize the impiety of their 
positions, and in so doing he reveals what these positions were. Here the 
evidence often is not new; much of it can be found in his commentary 
on the Timaeus. Nevertheless, it both underscores the importance of these 
thinkers in the philosophic dialogue of the day and offers specific and 
direct evidence for the target of these arguments: other Platonists along 
with their competing interpretations of Plato’s account in the Timaeus of 
the formation and character of the cosmos. And here we reach beyond 
the question of what is in a title to the heart of the matter: the context 
of Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundt. 


47. In fact, he wrote a separate treatise, Objections of Aristotle to Plato’s Timaeus, that 
survives only in fragmentary form. 
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II. The Ancient Context 


The terms “Middle Platonist” and “Neoplatonist,” which we have already 
introduced, are often used as general tags. But neither their meaning nor 
the philosophical position designated by them is altogether clear. “Middle” 
may be a derogatory term, as when Renaissance humanists dub the interval 
between themselves and the greatness of antiquity as “the Middle Ages,” 
that is, “the period in which nothing of value happened.” Dillon makes 
the point clearly: “But who ever claimed to be a middle-X? ... It is not, 
therefore, I think to be expected that Middle Platonists’ should ever have 
thought of themselves as such.”** The Neoplatonists saw themselves as 
doing something radically new (not unlike Renaissance thinkers’ view of 
themselves): casting back over the darkness of more recent times in order 
to revive and express in its fullest form “the depths of Platonic wisdom.” 
“Platonic wisdom” itself, however, is not always clear. 

Neoplatonism, founded by Plotinus, is almost universally identified as 
the “systematicization” of Platonism, Stoicism, and other schools of late 
antiquity. It claims many adherents including Plotinus’ student and biogra- 
pher, Porphyry, Porphyry’s student Iamblichus, who apparently invented 
the notion of the self-constituted, and ultimately Proclus. The practice 
of Platonism and the issues at stake between Middle Platonists, such as 
Plutarch and Atticus, and Neoplatonists dominate Proclus’ arguments in 
the De Aeternitate Mundi. Pagan philosophy is often perceived as vanquished 
by Christianity and so Christianity looms large. But two points must be 
recognized. First, in late antiquity, when the future was not yet written, 
pagans were often more interested in arguing among themselves than in 
presenting a united front to Christianity as a common enemy. Secondly, 
Christian philosophy was profoundly marked by its pagan adversary. 

If we are to understand the Platonism of late antiquity, and ultimately 
its mark on Christian philosophy, we must first grasp pagan Neoplatonism 
on its own terms. Indeed, as Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi demonstrates, its 
conceptual grounds are intrinsically interesting and can be used to focus 
powerful, even elegant, arguments. Consequently, we turn now to a brief 
account of the history of Platonism as it forms the background to Proclus’ 
De Aeternitate Mundi. 

After Plato’s death, his nephew Speusippus (c. 407-339 B.c.) became 
the head of the Academy; his successor was Xenocrates (c. 396-314 B.c.). 


48. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 423. 
49. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 423, n. 2. 
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Both Speusippus and Xenocrates may have held the view that the account 
of the demiurge in the Tzmaeus implies a causal relation rather than a 
temporal beginning, although the evidence is scanty.*” Polemon (c. 350— 
267 B.c.) succeeded Xenocrates, and is associated with Crantor (c. 335-275 
B.c.), who may have been a student of Xenocrates.°?! Crantor is credited 
with writing the first commentary on the Timaeus, which was perhaps the 
single most important dialogue for the Platonists.** 

Crantor established (or confirmed) the two themes that were to domi- 
nate the entire history of Platonism in virtually all its forms: (1) that the 
dialogues, as opposed to Plato’s so-called unwritten doctrines, represent 
the true views of Plato, and (2) that the description of the world as ‘made’ 
in the Timaeus is a didactic trope that entails not a chronological origin for 
the world, but a causal relation, that is, the world is eternally “dependent 
on a cause other than itself.”°? The majority of later Platonists, including 
Proclus, agree with Crantor that the world is an eternal effect produced al- 
ways by an eternal cause. The most important exception is Plutarch, along 
with Atticus, his follower on this point, and they are the main targets of 
Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi. 

The more complex history of Platonism begins after Crantor. Arcesi- 
laus (c. 318-242 B.c.), who left Theophrastus (the inheritor of Aristotle’s 
school) to join Crantor at the Academy, became his close associate. Ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, the Middle Academy begins with Arcesilaus 
because “he was the first to suspend his judgement owing to the contradic- 
tions of opposing arguments. He was also the first to argue on both sides of 
a question, and the first to meddle with the system handed down by Plato 
and, by means of question and answer, to make it more closely resemble 
eristic.”°* That is, with Arcesilaus, Plato’s Academy became skeptical, and 
this skepticism was thought of as lying in a direct line of descent from 


50. Speusippus and Xenocrates held a “causal view” of the account of the Tzmaeus, 
if we take them to be the object of Aristotle’s argument at De Caelo I, 10, 279b32-280a2. 
Cf. also Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1013A. Roger Miller Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch and Selected 
Papers (Garland: New York, 1980), pp. 75-76, points out that the evidence is much stronger for 
Xenocrates than for Speusippus. 

51. The evidence is ambiguous. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, IV, 24; Dillon claims that there 
are no students of Speusippus or Xenocrates who made any contributions to Platonism, and 
says only that Crantor is “associated with” Polemon (Dillon, The Middle Platonists, p. 42). This 
view may be supported by Diogenes Laertius, IV, 32; cf. also John Glucker, Antiochus and the 
Late Academy (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 1978), p. 32. 

52. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 76, 2; Dillon, The Middle Platonists, p. 8. 

53. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 277.8; Glucker, p. 44; Dillon, The Middle Platonists, p. 42. 

54, Diogenes Laertius, IV, 28. 
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Plato.” Even this very abbreviated history underscores the single most 
important point that can be made generally about Platonism: it is wrong 
to think of it, or the Academy, as representing a single fixed doctrine.® 
And “it was within the Academy that the reinterpretations of Plato which 
gave rise to Middle- and Neo-Platonism had their origin.”*’ Beyond the 
Academy itself, competing schools further broaden the range of possible 
philosophic positions. 

Although the issue is vexed, a word should be said about the various 
“schools” that mark Hellenistic philosophy after Aristotle. They were many 
and may represent a continuation (and development) of an older tradition. 
Furthermore, not even a school such as Plato’s Academy should be thought 
of as having an uninterrupted existence either in a physical sense, that is, 
Plato’s estate, or in an intellectual sense, that is, continuing or developing 
a single line of thought or even a broader philosophic conception.*® The 
cultural situation of the so-called “schools” was fluid and they should 
be thought of as quite loosely organized associations that were partly 
intellectual and religious, partly political. Indeed, during the hundred 
vears between 44 B.c. and Ammonius, Plutarch’s teacher, “we meet with no 
philosopher living in Athens and described in our sources as an ‘Academic’ 
or a ‘Platonist.’” ἢ 

However, school members engaged in what Dillon calls “interschool 
polemic,” which “is not in general edifying,” and which, he suggests, 
may have been motivated by self-preservation, as one school saw itself 
threatened or attacked by another.®° A completely satisfactory account 
of such polemics has not been given and lies beyond the scope of this 
introduction; but a couple of fairly straightforward points may be made 
here. The schools of the Hellenistic period institutionalized philosophy as 
an enterprise and, as “institutions,” developed a social structure fitted to 
the task that defined the philosophy of the period: synthesizing the truths 
of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 

By the first century, three distinct views on the eternity of the cosmos 
could be identified, as evidenced by Philo in his own De Aeternttate Mundi. 


55. For a summary of the problems and evidence concerning the Academy during this 
“period,” cf. Glucker, Antiochus and the Late Academy, pp. 31-88. 

56. Glucker, p. 32 notes: “The Academy was not pledged to upholding any rigid dogma 
and ascribing all its teachings to a divinely inspired master. .. . Earlier heads of the Academy 
were not strict Platonists, and it is more than likely that disagreement with Plato was allowed, 
or even encouraged, in Plato’s own lifetime.” 

57. Glucker, pp. 98, 99-120. 

38. Glucker, pp. 254-255; 257-280. 

39, Glucker, p. 121. 

60. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, pp. 248~250. 
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First, according to the Ρἰδιοηϊβίβ, following Plato’s Timaeus, the world 
has its “beginning” in being constructed by the demiurge and is without 
end. Second, the Peripatetics, following Aristotle’s argument in Physics 
VIII, 1, claim that the cosmos and the motion of the stars have neither 
beginning nor end but are eternal. Third, the Stoics assert that the cosmos 
experiences periodic destructions and constructions.” 

Clearly, these views can be related in a number of ways. Philo, for 
example, seems to suggest that Plato’s view combines Aristotle’s argument 
with that of the Stoics: the cosmos is constructed at its beginning but has no 
end.® Furthermore, later positions may result from a variety of motives. It 
is generally thought that for Proclus, Plato and Aristotle offer the greatest 
truths of antiquity and so their views should be brought into alignment. 
Atticus, however, proposes that the account of the 7imaeus can be repeated 
many times and thereby conjoins Stoicism and Plato, because he detests 
the Peripatetic version of Aristotle. 

These syntheses exemplify one of the goals of Platonism as a philo- 
sophic movement in virtually all its various forms: to harmonize or synthe- 
size the apparently different truths established by ancient Greek philoso- 
phy, primarily those of Plato and Aristotle, but also those of the Stoics and 
other schools. Clearly, the choice of positions that had been proposed in 
one form or another covered a wide range that left individual philosophers 
remarkably free to develop their own views. Consequently, they did not 
define their task exclusively as the harmonizing of ancient truths; rather, 
they saw themselves as using these diverse truths to produce a new and 
more powerful philosophy that expresses the ultimate truth. 

In this respect, ancient philosophy differs profoundly from modern. 
While modern philosophers identify freedom of expression with individu- 
ality and/ or originality, values established only during or after the Renais- 
sance, the ancients regularly find freedom of expression by working within 
fixed formal structures. As the structure of poetry defines the opportunity 
for the poet, so the philosophies articulated by Plato, Aristotle, Stoicism, 
and Pythagoreanism establish the boundaries for the philosopher. When 
Philo treats “Plato’s position” on the eternity of the cosmos as a combina- 
tion of the views of Aristotle and the Stoics, we see at work a synthetic 
conception of philosophy which has no interest in, indeed no conception 
of, either originality or historical accuracy. 


61. This list is derived from Philo, De Aet. Mundi III, 7, although he gives a different 


62. Philo, De Aet. Mundi II, 7. 
63. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, p. 422. 
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In regard to the eternity of the cosmos. furthermore, the wide range 
of positions developed within Neoplatonism bears witness to an intense 
and enduring interest in this problem. Some of the best philosophical 
work not only of Platonism, but of Hellenistic philosophy generally, was 
written in response to it. Thus, one finds throughout Proclus the full 
range of strategies indigenous to Hellenistic philosophy in general and 
Neoplatonism in particular: elegant arguments, caustic asides, references 
to various identifiable opponents, and claims that cannot be attributed 
to anyone with certainty. In effect, the eternity of the cosmos poses 
an important problem that (1) focuses the best arguments available, (2) 
provokes the strongest possible responses, and (3) preserves for us a portrait 
in miniature of the best of the intellectual life of the extended period of 
Platonism, including at least Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism. And 
much of what is best appears in Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi. 

For the Platonists the problem of the eternity of the world is indis- 
tinguishable textually from Plato’s Timaeus and its account of how the 
world, or cosmos, is made. In it, Timaeus tells the story of how the 
demiurge looked to an eternal model and, using soul as his messenger, 
introduced the order of this model into the random disorder of chaos, 
which on its side had been persuaded to receive it; thus the demiurge 
generated the world of becoming, that is, the physical cosmos. After Cran- 
tor’s commentary, almost all Platonists, except Plutarch and Atticus, agree 
that Timaeus presents a logical account (λόγος) of the world that ex- 
plains causal relations always at work within it; the account appears to be 
chronological only because for didactic purposes it is presented as a story 
(μῦθος). To take the story as true, which would imply an actual (literal) 
beginning of the cosmos, is in a single stroke to prefer the literal to the 
logical, literal mindedness to rationality. In short, the cosmos is eternal, 
without beginning or end, because the causal relations established beyond 
doubt by the account of the Timaeus must themselves be without beginning 
or end. 

This view of the Timacus is in fact so effective that it is often taken 
without further ado as that of Plato. But the modern reader must recognize 
two important points. (1) Throughout the Timaeus, Plato uses both λόγος 
and μῦθος without distinguishing either between these terms or between a 
literal and a causal, or logical, account.** Indeed, the ideas of a “literal” or 
“causal” reading exemplify the way in which Platonism identified Plato’s 


64. Although Aristotle is not always a reliable witness, we may note that he seems 
to take the Timaeus literally, i.e., as suggesting that the cosmos has a beginning but no end 
(as too does Philo); cf. Aristotle, Physics VIII, 1, 251b17-19; De Caelo I, το, 280a28—-32; 
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“true views” with the text of the dialogues and, consequently, defined its 
own task as one of establishing the correct reading of these texts (especially 
the Timaeus). (2) The philosopher who argues unequivocally that motion 
(or things in motion) and time are eternal, that they always were, are, and 
will be, is Aristotle.® And in antiquity, as indeed in Europe after they were 
recovered in the thirteenth century, his arguments were held in the highest 
regard. 

Therefore, these points, when taken together, imply that “the standard 
view” of the Timaeus, that is, that it represents an eternal causal (not a 
temporal) relation, is an example of the synthesizing of ancient truths, 
the task that constitutes the heart of Platonism, subtly executed. The 
distinction between the literal story, the μῦθος, and the logical account, 
the λόγος, incorporates Aristotle’s view that the world must be eternal 
into the causal relations of the Timaeus. The merging of the two views is 
so smooth that any acknowledgment of Aristotle disappears into Plato’s 
causal relations, and what is unequivocally Aristotle’s view is identified 
as Plato’s in the Timaeus. Such is the frequent relation of the subordinate 
member (Aristotle in this case) to the dominant member (almost invariably 
Plato) of Platonic syntheses. 

The main competitor of this position is the Stoic argument that the 
world experiences successive destructions and constructions, although it is 
important to recognize that Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics were not rigidly 
separated or seen as incompatible in later antiquity. Indeed, Plutarch and 
Atticus in particular combined a primarily Platonic view of causal relations 
in the cosmos with the Stoic account of multiple successive cosmoi. And 
their arguments assumed importance in contemporary eyes, because final 
victory over it had not yet been achieved. For Proclus, at least as we see him 
at work in the De Aeternitate Mundi, these opponents appear to have been 
much more important and more interesting than the Christians, perhaps 
in part because they were within the circle of competing pagan Platonism. 
Herein lie the immediate targets of Proclus in the De Aeternitate Mundi. 


III. Plutarch and the Eternity of the World 


Plutarch and his student Atticus are frequent targets of Proclus’ polemics. 
Like many Platonists before him, Plutarch wrote a brief commentary on 
the Timaeus, which is known as De Animae Procreatione in Timaeo, and it is his 


ΠῚ, 2, 300b16—-25; cf. also Philo, De Aeternitate Mundi IV, 13. This view was adopted by the 
Peripatetics generally (cf. Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra P, 135.9-14). 
65. Aristotle, Physics VIII, 1. 
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only exegetical work to survive. Here Plutarch explains his solution to the 
problem of the eternity of the cosmos. Atticus follows Plutarch so closely 
that Proclus frequently conjoins the two names as supporting a single 
position, and both come under direct and explicit attack by Proclus in his 
De Aeternitate Mundi and in his commentary on the Timaeus. In short, Proclus 
and Plutarch find a shared textual starting point in Plato, particularly in the 


Timaeus, although it leads them in very different directions. Such diversity 
characterizes Neoplatonism as a philosophic enterprise in late antiquity. 

According to Plutarch, the cosmos itself and each of its parts is 
composed of corporeal being, which is itself matter or substrate, and 
intelligible being, which is shape or form.®’ Whenever matter participates 
in the intelligible, at that very moment it immediately has shape and is 
tangible and visible. Soul, on the other hand, exceeds all sense perception 
and is motion perpetually moved—indeed, it is the “source and origin” 
of motion.®* God took over both these principles, matter when it was 


> 


“vague and obscure,” and soul when it was “confused and stupid”; he 


ordered and arrayed each and fitted them together. Thus he produced the 
cosmos, itself a “living being, supremely fair and perfect.””? Clearly, then, 
Plutarch concludes, according to Plato, the world had a beginning, that is, 
a beginning in time, when it was first brought into being.’! Since Plutarch 
was the main spokesman for this view and each of Proclus’ arguments in 


66. Indeed, in this interest, we have included a number of references to Alcinous, 
even though Proclus never refers to him by name and he is probably not a direct target of 
these arguments. But Alcinous is important as a Platonist (he is now thought to have been 
a follower of Plutarch, although against Plutarch he insists on the eternity of the cosmos). His 
Handbook of Platonism represents ongoing discussions and topics current within Platonism after 
Plutarch. On the identity and dates of Alcinous, as well as for a general introduction to his 
work, cf. John Dillon, trans. and ed., Alcinous: The Handbook of Platonism (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1993), pp- ix—xl. 

67. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1013C; the words for “matter” (ὕλη) and “substrate” 
(ὑποκείμενον) here are derived ultimately from Aristotle and are not found in the Timaeus 
(or elsewhere in Plato) with this sense. Aristotle identifies ὕλη with the χώρα, or “space,” of 
the Timaeus at Physics IV, 2, 209b1 1-13; Plutarch seems to identify it with both the receptacle 
(De An. Proc. 1015D; 1024C; Quaest. Conv. 636D) and with “precosmic” chaos (De An. Proc. 
1014B-C; 1016D—1017A). 

68. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1013C; cf. Plato, Phaedrus 245C9. Predictably, the problem of 
soul, particularly in the “myth” of the Timaeus, has a long and complex history in Platonism. 
On this history and Plutarch’s position in it, cf. Pierre Thévenaz, L-Ame du monde; le devenir et la 
matiére chez Plutarque avec une traduction du traité “De la genése de l’ame dans le Timée” (Neuchatel: 
Paul Attinger, 1938), pp. 54 ff. 

69. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014C—D. 

70. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014C-D. Cf. Plato, Timaeus 30B4—-C1, 30D1-31A1, 32D1 
ff, 68E1-6, 69B8-C, 92C5-9. 

71. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014A-B. 
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the De Aeternitate Mundi concludes that the cosmos must be eternal, Proclus’ 
opposition to Plutarch could hardly be more direct or fundamental. 

The first question that arises for Plutarch concerns the status of matter 
and soul prior to the generation of the cosmos. About these he is explicit. 
Generation cannot come out of “what is not” absolutely; therefore, god 
must have worked with prior principles, which he prepared for the making 
of the cosmos. In respect to matter, the cosmos came out of disorder, which, 
prior to god’s handicraft, was amorphous and incoherent; in respect of 
soul, the cosmos came out of a source of motion that was “capricious 
and irrational.””? Thus god resembles a skilled craftsman, who perfects 
and fits together two parts that in themselves and prior to this activity are 
indefinite, incomplete, and imperfect. And the activity of the craftsman 
produces the cosmos, which must be understood as coming into being at a 
certain moment through this activity and out of these parts. 

This conjunction raises a serious problem for Plutarch and his con- 
temporaries, as well as for Proclus: how to explain the cause of evil in 
the cosmos. Plutarch criticizes the Stoics for introducing evil into the cos- 
mos without cause and without process of generation, as if it came out of 
not-being.’’ Plato, he claims, is innocent of this defect because he clearly 
accounts for the cause of evil in the world. 

As Plutarch explains the problem of evil, matter, which (he says) Plato 
identifies with the receptacle, is amorphous and without any qualities or 
powers of its own.’* And what is without power of its own certainly cannot 
cause evil in or for another.” First and foremost for Plato (according to 
Plutarch), the cause of evil is the motion that moves matter and becomes 
divisible in the case of bodies. Soul is the cause and principle of motion; 
hence even when motion is disorderly and irrational, it nonetheless is not 
inanimate. Citing Plato’s Laws, Plutarch identifies a “motive principle” 


72. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014B: ἔμπληκτον καὶ ἄλογον. Babut argues persuasively 
that the problem of evil was central to Stoic metaphysics and that through Plutarch’s 
preoccupation with Stoicism the problem of evil also plays a central role in Plutarch’s 
thought, including his cosmology. Cf. Daniel Babut, Pluiarque et le stoicisme (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1969), pp. 286 ff. 

73. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1015B. 

74. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014F. Plutarch only uses the word “matter” [ὕλη] here, 
which in fact does not occur in this sense in Plato; it is first used as a technical philosophical 
term by Aristotle. But Plutarch seems quite clearly to refer to Timaeus 50B6—-51A7, where the 
subject is the receptacle. Hence they are clearly identified—another moment of Platonizing 
in which the role of Aristotle is suppressed and made to seem identical to Plato’s thought. 
Cf. also De An. Proc. 1024B. 

75. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014F-1015A. 
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Γκινητυκὴν ἀρχήν] called necessity, that is a “disorderly and maleficent 
soul” [ψυχὴν ἄτακτον ... καὶ κακχοποιόν]." 

Asa result of this identification, Plutarch requires a further distinction: 
soul as a source of disorder must be distinguished from soul as a source of 
order.’ The former, the soul that prior to the coming into being of the 
cosmos kept all things in disorderly and jangling motion, 7s not subject to 
generation (as is proved at Phaedrus 245C); soul installed by god when the 
cosmos was made, that is, soul that is the best being because made rational 
and orderly by god himself, is subject to generation. ὃ 

In the affair of making the cosmos, body is the junior partner and, like 
soul, is ungenerated in the sense of being a disordered mass prior to god’s 
handiwork, which gave beauty, symmetry, and similarity to body and in 
this sense generates it.”” Therefore, god is an artificer who brings the world 
into being and the Timaeus as a whole is nothing other than the account of 
this generation.” Plutarch later makes his point absolutely clear: Plato is 
not arguing that soul is ungenerated and body generated—thus making 
them distinct in this regard; rather, as Plutarch reads it, Plato’s argument 
in the Timaeus refutes the claim that soul is generated out of body and 
maintains that body is posterior to soul.®! 

Therefore, according to Plutarch, both body and soul are in some 
sense generated and in this sense come into being at the moment when 
god makes them orderly and symmetrical. Whatever one finally believes 
Plato’s view to have been, there can be no question that Plutarch and 
Proclus are on a collision course. And the issue at stake is clearly defined 
between them. Plutarch, claiming to start from Plato’s Timaeus, makes an 
essential distinction between shape or form on the one hand, and the 
cosmos and soul on the other. The former is indivisible and “always” 
[ἀεί], whereas the latter are not. Neither the cosmos nor the soul is eternal 
in this important sense: neither is always. But Proclus, who also claims 
the support of Plato’s Timaeus, provides eighteen arguments, each of which 
concludes that the cosmos is “always.” Indeed, Proclus declares that to say 
otherwise not only propagates a false view of the world, soul, and matter, 


76. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014E; 1015E; the reference may be to Laws X 896D5— 
898C8; according to Proclus, Atticus follows Plutarch on this point, Comm. in Tim. I, 382, 
2-12, 

77. Cf. Thévenaz, pp. 67-70. 

78, Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1016C—D; 1017A—B. 

79. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1017A. 

80. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1017B. 

81. Plutarch, De Aa. Proc. 1023A ff. 
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but also constitutes the profoundest impiety because it implies that god 
suffers change and so does not act always for the best. 

Plutarch (and Atticus) are clearly Proclus’ target in the De Aeterniiate 
Mundi, and Proclus expresses nothing short of outrage at what he takes to 
be their gross impiety. Because, according to Plutarch, the cosmos comes 
to be and involves a dual nature, it is subject to profound disruptions, that 
is, times when its prudential part falls asleep and is filled with forgetfulness, 
and the part associated with body “rolls it backwards,” without, however, 
being able to disrupt it entirely.®? But then the “better part” reawakens 
and looks to the pattern, while god helps to guide the cosmos back to 
a state of sameness and stability." In this way, the world is generated 
and is corrupted (although not entirely) many times and its process of 
coming-into-being is repeated indefinitely. 

Plutarch uses this issue to emphasize that soul is not altogether god’s 
work and contains a portion of evil.** Therefore, the cosmos is not eternal, 
but subject to periodic generations; and it “declines,” so that god must 
provide more guidance at some times than at others. In Proclus’ arguments, 
these two issues are closely linked and together support a charge of impiety: 
to claim that the cosmos is not eternal amounts to saying that god changes, 
guiding the cosmos more at some times than at others; if god changes, then 
he is at some times better than at others; to say that god is sometimes less 
than the best is the height of impiety. And on this point, Proclus could 
hardly be more emphatic. 

These issues, summarized only briefly here, dominate Proclus’ De 
Aeternitate Mundi. But, as is often the case in the history of ideas, Proclus’ 
immediate concerns do not define those of his readers; consequently, 
his eighteen arguments went on to an illustrious career that was quite 
independent of the original context in which they were written. As we 
have noted above, Philoponus considered them important enough to 
require an argument-by-argument refutation and he attacks Proclus as 
one Neoplatonist against another; indeed, his position is compatible with 
that of Plutarch insofar as both reject the view that the cosmos is eternal. 
Philoponus chose, or perhaps felt obligated, to quote each argument before 
setting out to refute it. In so doing, he attests both to the importance of 
Proclus’ arguments in the sixth century and the continuing dialogue within 
Neoplatonism concerning the problem of the eternity of the world. And 
Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi survives within Philoponus’ larger work. 


82. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1026E-F. 
83. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1026F. 
84. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1027A. 
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Indeed, Proclus’ arguments not only survived but proved fecund, 
spawning a variety of new interests, expressed first in Christian uses of 
Philoponus’ “refutations,” then in Islam and then again in the Christian 
West, as Aristotle and his Arabic commentators became known and 
interpreted. The claim has been made that all subsequent arguments 
for the eternity of the cosmos, first in Islam and then in the Latin West, are 
derived from Proclus’ arguments.” And the claim itself bears witness to the 
importance of these arguments and the need to examine them carefully. 

However, the interest in Proclus’ eighteen arguments did not end 
with Islam and the medieval Latin West. They flourished in yet another 
culture: the Italian Renaissance.” In general, Greek philosophy, especially 
Platonism, excited great interest during the Renaissance. As the art of 
publishing advanced, along with the development of philological tools 
involved in editing and translating Greek texts, Philoponus’ De Aeternitate 
Mundi contra Proclum was published in Greek and translated into Latin at 
least three times. Through collectors and translators such as Cardinal 
Bessarion, Marsilio Ficino, and Pico della Mirandola, Proclus’ arguments 
again became known.”” However, very little work to date has been done 
on either the texts or the arguments concerning the eternity of the world 
during the Renaissance. This absence may be due to the difficulty of 
obtaining the Latin translation or reading the Renaissance printing, which 
is highly abbreviated. Thus, an edition of the earliest published Latin 
translation that has survived is made available here in an appendix. 


IV. The Text and Translation 


A critical edition of the Greek text of Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi is 
available in H. Rabe’s Teubner edition of Philoponus’ De Aeternitate Mundi 
contra Proclum; no complete translation of that edition has appeared in any 
modern language.” In order to remedy this situation, we present here a 
Greek text of Proclus based on Rabe’s edition and our translation.” 


85. Again, cf. Davidson, pp. 51 ff. 

86. For an overview of the history of Proclus’ influence, cf. Siorvanes, pp. 27-41. 

87. Dodds claims that Pico della Mirandola’s “celebrated Fifty-five Propositions seem 
to be based exclusively upon Proclus.” Proclus, Elements of Theology, p. xxxii. 

88. R. Sorabji is currently editing a series under the general title Ancient Commeniators on 
Aristotle and has announced that Philoponus’ De Aet. Mundi contra P will appear in this series (R. 
Sorabji, ed., Philoponus and the Rejection of Aristotelian Science (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1987] p. 233); however, even here the Proclus will remain subordinated to and scattered 
throughout the books of Philoponus. 

89. These arguments were translated into English in 1825 by Thomas Taylor in a 
privately printed edition in London entitled The Fragments that remain of the lost writings of 
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Proclus’ notoriously difficult, sometimes quite technical, prose is typ- 
ical of later Greek philosophy. It presents the translator with general prob- 
lems of style and particular problems of terminology; hence any translation 
represents a number of decisions. So for example, he regularly takes ex- 
pressions from Aristotle, such as τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, which had come to stand 
as fixed phrases within standard philosophical terminology. They are al- 
most impossible to capture in English. The expression τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, in 
fact a substantive formed by attaching an article to a brief sentence, is 
traditionally translated “essence” and we follow this tradition, citing the 
actual Greek and explaining its literal meaning in a note. 

Proclus relies heavily on articular infinitives, the fullest use of which 
has been shown to begin with Xenophon and Plato.” There is neither 
a strict English equivalent for this verbal substantive nor even a very good 
way of capturing it. For example the famous “τοῦ εἰδέναι in the opening 
line of Aristotle’s Metaphysics is rendered elegantly by Ross as “All men by 
nature desire to know,” while another translation reads “All men naturally 
have an impulse fo get knowledge.”*! The first abandons any effort to reflect 
the subtlety of the Greek articular infinitive, while the second produces 
clumsy English. Given these choices when faced with this form in Proclus, 
we aim for a natural straightforward English. 

There is a good deal at stake in this choice, as an example will clarify. 
In a recent article on Philoponus, Judson translates and discusses much 
of Proclus’ Argument VI. He first explains: “Thus the Proclan view, for 
instance, was that Plato’s cosmos is literally ‘generated’ only in the senses of 
‘having its being in coming to be (to gignesthai)’ and ...”; he then continues 
“from the context it seems that ‘is perishing’ may mean ‘having its being 
in ceasing to be (to phtheiresthai)’....”°’ The phrases “having its being in 
coming to be” and “having its being in ceasing to be” appear to translate 


Proclus, although Taylor did not have the main manuscript M of Philoponus available for 
his work. 

90. Franz Birklein, “Entwickelungsgeschichte des Substantivierten Infinitivs” in Beitrdge 
zur historischen Syntax der Griechischen Sprache vol. 3, p. 1, ed. M. Schanz (Wurzburg: A. Studer’s 
Verlagshandlung, 1888), esp. p. 31 where a convenient chart summarizes a study of Greek 
authors, beginning with Homer, who uses one articular infinitive, and Hesiod, who uses 
two, through Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isaeus, Lycurgus, Aeschines, Dinarchus, and Hyperides, all of whom 
use fewer than 100, to Thucydides with 298, Isocrates with 271, Demosthenes with 784, 
Xenophon with 1306, and Plato, who tops the charts with 1680. 

91. For the translation of W. D. Ross, cf. The Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised 
Oxford Translation, ed. Jonathan Barnes, vol. 2 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 
Metaphysics 1, 1, 980a21; also Aristotle, Metaphysics, trans. by Richard Hope (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1960). Emphases ours. 

92. Judson, pp. 179, 182, n. 12. 
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Proclus’ Greek because of Judson’s use of quotation marks and his inclusion 
of the articular infinitives τὸ γίγνεσθαι and τὸ φθείρεσθαι in parenthesis. 
In fact these infinitives do not appear in Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi; 
Judson supplies them presumably to fill out his translation of the Greek.” 
Here is the problem: neither articular infinitives nor other verbal phrases 
in Proclus can bear extended translations, such as “having its being in 
coming to be” and “having its being in ceasing to be,” without considerable 
philosophical interpretation. Insofar as Judson must explain their meaning 
and then show that this meaning represents Proclus’ view, these phrases are 
an explication of his view via translation rather than a direct translation 
from the Greek. 

And once translation has been abandoned for interpretation the door 
is open to further discussion: Judson’s phrases are confusing. Throughout 
the De Aeternitate Mundi, Proclus cites Plato’s famous distinction between 
being and becoming (Timaeus 27D6—7): “what is that which always is, 
having no becoming, and what is that which always becomes, never having 
being?” [τί τὸ dv det, γένεσιν δὲ οὐκ ἔχον, καὶ τί τὸ γιγνόμενον μὲν ἀεί, 
ὃν δὲ οὐδέποτε;] This distinction was universally understood in ancient 
times as meaning that being and becoming do not mix.” The complex 
expression “having its being in coming to be,” whatever it may mean, 
appears to mix them. The parallel phrase “having its being in ceasing to 
be” is prima facie impossible: in ceasing to be, a thing simply “is not.” 

Beyond avoidance of unclear and clumsy English, the real challenge of 
Proclus’ style lies in turning its extreme compression into natural English. 
Such compression is possible in part because Greek is a highly inflected 
language and so clarity is not lost. But occasionally, Proclus produces 
sentences so dense that their meaning is obscure and impossible to translate 
without some interpretation. 

We have aimed always to produce clarity of meaning while retaining 
the closest possible relation to Proclus’ Greek. Therefore, where necessary, 
we have expanded the translation by repeating nouns or supplying verbs 
that are clearly understood so as to achieve a naturalness in English. At the 
same time, however, we have tried to keep the interpretive elements of the 
translation to a minimum (granting that clarity of meaning needs some 
interpretation). In the sense that all translations are imitations, we believe 


93. The problems with this “translation” are in fact quite serious. Judson (p. 182, n. 
12) cites a sentence from Proclus as quoted three times by Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra 
P 6.29.239,9-11 = 8.1.298,24-299.1 = 18.5.626,18-19. However, the sentence, as quoted by 
Philoponus, is not found in the extant arguments of Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi. 

94. The distinction here in Plato’s Timaeus is often referred to the myth of the divided 
line at Plato, Republic VI, 509D6 ff. 
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that this is the best way to imitate Proclus’ Greek style. We have tried, 
therefore, to produce a translation that can help readers both with and 
without Greek. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. All languages differ in 
the character of their vocabulary, their preferred grammatical structures, 
and the range of meanings that can be assigned to a particular form or 
word. The difficulties of translating Proclus’ Greek can be shown by several 
examples. 

(1) Proclus uses two different words interchangeably, 6 κόσμος, the 
cosmos, and τὸ πᾶν, the all. We have chosen to translate the first as “the 
cosmos” rather than “the universe,” because the former is Greek while the 
latter is Latin; furthermore, in Greek cosmology, the cosmos is generally 
depicted as enclosed by the outermost stars, the most important of which 
had received personal names, and so the cosmos was a relatively intimate 
place. But later Latin and Renaissance science opened up the universe, 
and thereby rendered it infinite and impersonal. This connotation is 
frequently associated with “universe,” making it misleading asa translation 
of the Greek. 

To πᾶν is used widely by both Plato and Aristotle, especially in 
the De Caelo. It means “the all” quite literally and we translate it as 
such. As indicated in our notes, some of Aristotle’s arguments are echoed 
throughout Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi (for example, see Argument VIII). 
And so it would seem that Proclus too means “the all” literally and takes 
over this term in its full meaning from Aristotle and puts it to important 
constructive use. Thus, even though it sounds a bit odd in English, we 
retain “the all” when the Greek reads τὸ πᾶν. 

(2) We translate ὃ δημιουργός as “the demiurge” because it has 
become standard. Literally meaning “one who works for the people” or “a 
skilled workman,” ὁ δημιουργός may be thought of as “the maker of the 
cosmos.” The textual origin for all occurrences of 6 δημιουργός in later 
Greek philosophy can only be Plato’s Timaeus and an explicit connection 
to that text should be retained in translation. As translations, “maker” 
and “creator” are both unacceptable, because Plato uses both nouns, 6 
ποιητής, the maker (e.g., Timaeus 28C2) and ὃ δημιουργός, in addition to 
the verbs corresponding to them; hence, the terms should be kept distinct. 
Although the demiurge is frequently called a “god” (for example Timaeus 
30A2) and described in personal terms, “creator” is misleading, given its 
monotheistic connotations. 


95. Plato, Timaeus 27C4, 28C4, 29C5, 29D7, 30B5, 31B7, 32A8, passim. Aristotle uses 
τὸ πᾶν throughout the De Caelo. 
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(3) Greek possesses several words for generation, coming-to-be, or 
becoming, for example, ἣ γένεσις and τὸ γιγνόμενον. It is not clear that 
these different terms, which are etymologically related, indicate clear-cut 
differences in meaning, either in connotation or denotation. And given the 
range of their usage, it is impossible to attach a single distinct translation 
to either. They have generally been translated here as “generation” or 
“becoming,” depending on the context, and hyphenated phrases such 
as “coming-to-be” have been avoided as much as possible. We note an 
important feature of ancient Greek that cannot be captured in translation: 
τὸ γιγνόμενον is ambiguous in that it means both “what comes to be” 
and “what is produced.” Thus to the Greek ear to say “τὸ yryvéuevov” in 
all its grammatical forms is to indicate at once something that is becoming 
and is the effect of a cause or maker. 

This point is particularly important for Proclus’ arguments in the 
De Aeternitate Mundi. Each argument presents in one form or another a 
causal structure in which an eternal cause eternally produces an eternal 
effect, that is, the cosmos. Hence the conclusion that follows in every case, 
the eternity of the cosmos, rests on a causal construction. This relation, 
articulated within each argument, is already implicit in its language, that 
is, its basic vocabulary, in a sense that cannot be translated but must be 
kept in mind if the reader wishes to grasp the full force of each argument. 

(4) Last but far from least, there is the serious ambiguity of the words 
ἀγένητος and ἄφθαρτος. These forms can mean either “ungenerated” and 
“uncorrupted,” or “ungenerable” and “incorruptible”: Greek does not as 
a language make the distinction that English requires. We have invariably 
translated ἀγένητος as “ungenerated,” but have usually been forced by the 
context to translate ἄφθαρτος as “incorruptible.” (See the conclusion of 
Argument VI for an example of these translations.) The problem here 
illustrates the inseparability of language and thought, translation and 
interpretation. 

“Ungenerated” [ἀγένητος] may mean “was never in fact generated 
(or produced),” that is, “never had a beginning of being generated (or 
produced),” in the sense of “has always been becoming (or produced)” 
without a first moment when the process began. “Ungenerable” means 
“not able to be generated (or produced).”* But Proclus regularly argues 
that the demiurge makes the cosmos, or orders matter into the cosmos, 
for all time (see the conclusion of Argument XII for example), and the 
conclusion that the cosmos must be eternal rests on the eternal activity 


96. For an example of this translation, Judson, pp. 180-81. 
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of the demiurge. [ἀγένητος is translated as “ungenerable,” then ἃ contra- 
diction would appear to follow immediately: (a) in and of itself the cosmos 
cannot be generated, and (-a) it is always being generated by the demiurge. 
But this contradiction follows solely from the translation, which rests on 
the decision of the translator to read ἀγένητος as “ungenerable.” For if 
ἀγένητος is translated as “ungenerated,” then the question remains open: 
should the reader conclude that this term means “ungenerable,” then the 
resulting contradiction, itself attributed to Proclus, is the responsibility of 
and must be defended by the reader; if, however, the reader concludes 
that it means “never had a beginning of being generated (or produced),” 
then the conclusion follows that not only is there no contradiction, but 
the arguments are complementary: the cosmos never had a beginning of 
being generated (or produced) because the demiurge is always producing 
it. Again with this decision, the reader must defend the interpretation. Our 
point here is to distinguish the translator’s responsibility from the reader’s. 
Insofar as is possible, the translator must render the force of Proclus’ Greek 
into English without settling issues that are more properly dealt with on 
philosophical grounds. 

The difficulties raised by this distinction reappear when we turn 
from ἀγένητος to ἄφθαρτος, which can mean either “uncorrupted” or 
“Gncorruptible.” The “uncorrupted” is that which “has not in fact been 
corrupted”; but the “incorruptible” is either a thing that “in and of itself 
cannot be corrupted,” or a thing that “will never be corrupted by anything 
in the future.” The crucial point here is that the time reference for the 
terms ἀγένητος and ἄφθαρτος differs on grounds of meaning alone, that 
is, without reference to grammatical structure. “Ungenerated” refers to 
the past, “incorruptible” to the future. 

Proclus assumes that at the present moment the cosmos is in pro- 
cess. Thus, any question of its generation, or beginning, must refer to 
the past, while any question of its corruption, or corruptibility, must refer 
to the future. In the context of Proclus’ arguments, that is, on the as- 
sumption that the cosmos is currently in process, “uncorrupted,” which 
must refer to the past, is an impossible translation. “Incorruptible” is re- 
quired in reference to the future and such is always Proclus’ reference 
in regard to the corruption of the cosmos; given this context, we always 
translate ἄφθαρτος as “incorruptible.” Of course, whether it means “can- 
not be corrupted [in the future]” or merely “will not be corrupted [in 
the future]” is a further philosophical question that requires an analy- 
sis of the arguments themselves. Thus, by translating ἀγένητος as ‘ 
generated” and ἄφθαρτος as “incorruptible,” we follow the more gen- 
eral principle of providing a translation that is required to give meaning, 


“un- 
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but is minimally interpretive of substantive issues which are then left to 
the reader. 

Beyond this brief introduction, the present volume consists of the 
Greek text of Arguments II through XVIII of Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi, 
with a translation into English. Argument I, which survives only in Arabic, 
is included as an appendix translated by J. McGinnis together with his brief 
introduction concerning the transmission and translation of Greek texts 
into Arabic. A second appendix provides the Renaissance Latin translation 
of Gaspare Marcello Montagnese. 

The aim throughout has been to make Proclus’ arguments concern- 
ing the eternity of the cosmos available without encumbering them with 
excessive interpretation. The text presented here is taken from Rabe’s 
edition of Philoponus in the Teubner series; in the few places where we 
have thought it necessary to diverge from that text, a brief note is inserted 
at the bottom of the page. Therefore, this volume presents for the first 
time the critical edition of Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi and a translation 
of it into English. Each argument translated from the Greek, that is, Argu- 
ments II—X VIII, is introduced by a synopsis, which is intended to provide 
interpretation for readers who might be puzzled by Proclus’ often difficult 
arguments, and is accompanied by a set of footnotes. These notes make 
no claim to exhaust the references and interests of these arguments vis 
a vis those of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, the Middle Platonists, or even 
Proclus himself. But we hope to have achieved two ends: (1) to help the 
reader identify the historical and/or substantive origins of many features 
of Proclus’ arguments, and (2) to give some sense of the intricate web 
of relations both among Proclus’ writings and between them and those 
within the Platonic tradition. We have focused especially on the relation 
of the De Aeternitate Mundi to Proclus’ commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, his 
commentary on the first book of Euclid’s Elements, and his Elements of Theol- 
ogy, as well as on the relation between Proclus and his predecessors, Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, and his fellow Platonists, particularly his opponents 
Plutarch and Atticus. 

As indicated above, we include in an appendix the Latin translation 
of Gaspare Marcello Montagnese, published in Venice in 1551. The text 
of this translation is not widely available and in any case is, for a variety 
of reasons, not easy to read. But it provides important clues for what we 
may call the “second half-life” (the first being that of medieval Islamic and 
Latin proofs for the eternity of the cosmos) of Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundt, 
that is, its life during the Italian Renaissance. Virtually no scholarly work 
has been done on the status or role of this translation, and our hope is that 
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the inclusion of this appendix, by making it available, will allow such work 
to go forward. 


V. The Greek Text 


The text of Proclus that we follow in our translation (except as noted) 
is Hugo Rabe, ed., Joannes Philoponus De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1899, reprint Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1984). This crit- 
ical edition is based on one surviving manuscript, Marcianus 236, of 
the ninth/tenth century, from which the other codices and the edition 
printed in Venice are derived. Thus, the textual authority is simple and 
straightforward. These texts are: 


M_ Codex Marcianus graec. 236, saec. IX/X 

p __ Parisinus graec. 2058, saec. XV 

[Codex Escorialensis © III 19, saec. XVI; not consulted by Rabe] 

[Codex Antonianus, mentioned by Mahotius; apparently lost] 

t Editio Veneta a Trincavelo parata (1535) 

Rabe describes their features and discusses the likely line of descent in 
his preface (pp. iii—xiii). 

Emendations and restorations are for the most part drawn directly 
from, or suggested by, Philoponus’ commentary, and their source in Philo- 
ponus’ text is given in our apparatus criticus by reference to line and 
page in Rabe’s Teubner. Wherever we have departed from his reading or 
rejected an emendation, we alert the reader by a footnote to the translation 
and an entry in the apparatus. 


VI. The Latin Translation 


Philoponus’ De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum was first translated into Latin 
by Gaspare Marcello Montagnese during the sixteenth century. This 
translation is entitled “Ioannis Grammatici cognomento Philoponi libri 
duodeviginti adversus totidem Procli successoris rationes de mundi aeter- 
nitate ad octavum Physicorum Aristotelis librum attinentes Gaspare Mar- 
cello Montagnensi philosopho Patavino interprete cum eorum omnium, 
quae notatione digna sunt, indice copiosissimo ... Venetiis apud Hierony- 
mum Scotum 1551.” Following Philoponus, Gaspare Marcello Montagnese 
(hereafter GM) introduces each book of Philoponus’ De Aeternitate Mundi 
contra Proclum with a translation of Proclus’ argument. We have excerpted 
ΟΜ translation of these arguments and include it as an appendix. 
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Obviously, GM did not have before him Rabe’s critical edition of 
1899, which is based primarily on Marcianus 236. Comparison of GM’s 
translation with both Rabe’s edition and Trincavelus’ edition of 1535 (Ὁ 
suggests that GM made his translation directly from τ Therefore, we 
have noted those instances where GM’s use of t and Rabe’s emendations to 
manuscript M obscure the correspondence between the Latin text printed 
here and the text established by Rabe. In these cases, we cite page and 
line number in parenthesis from Rabe’s edition, and refer the reader to his 
apparatus, which often, but not always, refers to t. 

We have also noted those instances where we have changed spelling for 
ease of recognition (for example, the diphthong @ occasionally printed as ¢), 
and where we have amended mistakes that are linguistic or orthographic 
in origin and affect the meaning. In our transcription of the Latin, we have 
abandoned the Venetian typographer’s inconsistent use of capital letters 
for opening sentences within the text, and have replaced his (or GM’s) 
punctuation with a modern form that better serves the meaning of the 
Latin for present-day readers. 


97. Insupport of this conclusion, see Appendix IT 169.15, 32; 175.3, 21; 176.345 179-12-13; 
180.14. 
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ON THE ETERNITY OF THE WORLD 
De Aeternitate Mundi 


σ 


Se 


ARGUMENTS II - XVIII 


Argument I is translated from the Arabic in Appendix I beginning on page 153 


In amending the Greek text, we use the following source citations, abbre- 
viations, and symbols: 


M 


Ρ 
t 


R 


L/M 


pe Nm 
Sp to NH 


κω» 


Codex Marcianus graec. 236, saec. IX/X 
Parisinus graec. 2058, saec. XV 
Editio Veneta a Trincavelo parata (1535) 


Hugo Rabe 
Η. 5. Lang ἃ A. Ὁ. Macro 


indicate parentheses introduced into the text by H. Rabe 
indicate word(s) restored to the text 

indicate word(s) excised from the text 

indicate a lacuna or disorder in the text 


References to the text of Philoponus’ De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum 
are marked according to the page numbers of Rabe’s edition. The page 
numbers appear in parentheses after the Greek title of each argument. 
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DE AETERNITATE MUNDI 


ARGUMENTII 88 SYNOPSIS 


If being eternal ts a pattern’s being, its essence, which it possesses in virtue of itself rather 
than accidentally, then the pattern is always; by definition, a pattern must produce a 
copy; therefore, an eternal pattern necessarily produces an eternal copy. Conversely, if a 
pattern must produce a copy, then the absence of a copy unplies the absence of the pattern 
that would necessarily produce it. Consequently, an eternal pattern entails an eternal 
copy. The cosmos is a copy of an eternal pattern; therefore, the cosmos too must be 
eternal. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος δεύτερος. 


Δεύτερος: εἰ ἔστιν τὸ παράδειγμα τοῦ κόσμου αἰώνιον καὶ τοῦτό ἐστιν 
τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι αὐτῷ τὸ παραδείγματι εἶναι καὶ οὐ κατὰ συμβεβηκχὸς 
ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ ταύτην ἔχει τὴν δύναμιν αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι παράδειγμα ὄν, 
διότι αἰώνιόν ἐστιν τῷ εἶναι, αἰωνίως ἂν εἴη δήπου παράδειγμα. εἰ δὲ τὸ 
παραδείγματι αὐτῷ εἶναι αἰωνίως πάρεστιν, εἴη ἂν ἐξ ἀνάγκης καὶ εὐκὼν 
ἀεί: πρὸς γὰρ εἰκόνα τὸ παράδειγμα. εἰ δὲ ἣ εὐκὼν οὐκ ἦν, ὅτε οὐκ ἦν, 
οὐδὲ ἔσται, ὅτε οὐχ ἔσται εἰκών, ἵνα μὴ καὶ τὸ παράδειγμα ἢ μηδὲ ἧ 
παράδειγμα τῆς εἰκόνος οὐκ οὔσης 7} μὴ εἰκόνος παράδειγμα: τῶν γοῦν 
πρὸς ἄλληλα λεγομένων οὐδὲν θάτερόν ἐστιν θατέρου μὴ ὄντος. εἰ ἄρα 
τὸ παράδειγμα αἰωνίως παράδειγμά ἐστιν, ἀεί ἐστιν ὁ κόσμος, εὐκὼν 
τοῦ αἰωνίως ὄντος ὧν παραδείγματος. 
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The Second Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Second. If the pattern of the cosmos is eternal! and this is its essence” (the 
paradigm’s being), and if, further, it has this power’ of being a pattern not 
accidentally but in virtue of itself,? by its very being (for it is eternal by 
its being), then it is surely a pattern always.° And if the pattern’s being is 
present eternally,’ then a copy too is necessarily® eternal;° for the pattern 
is a pattern in relation to a copy.'° But if there is no copy when there is 
no pattern, then there will be no pattern when there will be no copy; so the 
pattern too either is not a pattern when there is no copy, or is not a pattern 
of a copy.'' Given the relation of the one to the other, the one is not, if the 
other is not.'? Therefore, if the pattern is eternally a pattern, the cosmos is 
eternal, because it is a copy of a pattern that is eternally.’ 


Notes 


1. Cf. Plato, Timaeus 28A6-29A6. The argument in the Jimaeus is that if the 
world is beautiful, then its maker must have looked to an eternal pattern; the world 
is the most beautiful of made things and its maker the best of causes; therefore, 
the maker looked to the eternal. Cf. below, Argument VI. 

2. The phrase τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, which literally means “what it is to be,” appears 
throughout Aristotle, but is not found in Plato’s Tinaeus and appears rarely in 
Proclus (for example, cf. Comm. in Parm. 956.39-957). 

3. Cf. Plato, Timaeus 28C5-29A3. Proclus, Comm. in Tim, I, 321.24-325.11, 
considers the views of his predecessors concerning the nature of the paradigm, 
indicating that this topic had been widely debated. 

4. On “power” [8Uvautc]to affect anything else or to be affected by anything 
else as the mark of real being, cf. Plato, Sophist 247D8-E4; in short, power here 
may be understood as an ability to enter into a relation. In Proclus, cf. Elements 
of Theology prop. 7, p. 8.17-25; prop. 86, p. 78.19-80.14; prop. 98, p. 86.27— 
31; prop. 121, p. 106.10-22; prop. 169, p. 146.24-148.3; according to Proclus, 
being, properly speaking, is a relation of self to self, or what is “self-constituted” 
[αὐθυπόστατος]. Philoponus too associates being with what is self-constituted; thus 
he uses αὐθυπόστατος in his “refutation” of Argument II, cf. De Aet. Mundi contra 
PMI, 33.12-17; cf. also Comm. in Phys. 16, 34.9~10; 39.12-15; 137.27-138.16; 17, 
578.5-18. Proclus, explicating Plato, Timaeus 38B6-C3, claims that this argument 
clearly shows that the heaven is ungenerated and incorruptible, Comm. in Tim. 
III, 49.27-50.25. This theme also runs throughout Plotinus: for one example, 
cf. Enneads VI, 7, 15.28-25. Thus it appears that this argument itself was widely 
debated. 

5. The contrast between “accidentally” and “in virtue of itself” originates 
entirely in Aristotle and the key text here is probably Physics II, 1, 192b22-23, where 
a thing’s nature is said to belong to it not accidentally but in virtue of itself. Proclus 
uses this distinction regularly when explicating Plato’s Timaeus. Cf. for example, 
Proclus, Comm. In Tim. 1, 380.3; 380.6; II, 84.19; 119.4; III 119.24; 119.26; 122.14. 
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6. On the pattern of the cosmos as eternal, cf. Timaeus 29A2, 3862; cf. also 
Plotinus, Enneads TH, 7, 13, 24. As Proclus’ argument proceeds, since being is a 
power and the being of the pattern is eternal, the pattern exercises the power of 
being a pattern, i.e., produces a copy, eternally. 

7. παρεῖναι appears frequently in Plato, although often in an ordinary non- 
causal sense, e.g., Phaedrus 243E3, where Socrates asks that someone be “near” 
him; Plotinus frequently uses this term with a technical causal sense; for some 
clear examples, cf. esp. III, 2, 1. 21; TE, 6, 9, 1. 3. 15-16. 30-32; 11, 93 12, 8; 
18, 23; VI, 4, passim; VI, 5, passim. It goes on to a long and complex history 
in Neoplatonism. So something immaterial causes something material by being 
“present” to it; for example, the form “man” causes Socrates by being present 
to this flesh, blood and bones. Proclus has it again at Argument XVIII, passim. 
Philoponus also uses this term in its technical sense, which shows his close relation 
to Neoplatonism and Proclus. In the De Aet. Mundi contra P, cf. II, 39.2-40.25; IV, 
59.8-13; 101.18-21; VI, 263.714; XIV, 543.27-544.1; XVI, 572.1-4; 584.9-11. 

8. On the relation of the copy to the pattern as “ἐξ ἀνάγκης" cf. Plato, Timaeus 
28A4, 8. Since the cause is always producing, the effect must always be produced. 

9. Cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 56, p. 54.15; prop. 65, p. 62.13~23; 
Comm. in Tim. 1, 335.19-336.3. 

10. Cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 140, p. 124.1~-18. For a related 
account of the positive and close relation between paradigm and copy, cf. Plotinus, 
Enneads V, 8, 7.13-27. 

11. On the relation of the copy to the pattern according to Plato, cf. Timaeus 
29B3, 38B6-C2. Proclus makes the same claims as those asserted here for the relation 
between the paradigm and copy, the copy being ungenerated and indestructible, at 
Comm. in Tim. III, 50.23-52.33. 

12. Cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 27, p. 30.25-32.9: Πᾶν τὸ παράγον 
διὰ τελειότητα καὶ δυνάμεως περιουσίαν παρακχτικόν ἐστι τῶν δευτέρων [30.25— 
26]: “Every producing cause is productive of secondary existences because of its 
completeness and superfluity of potency” (Dodds’ trans.). On this view, a cause 
produces an effect because of the completeness and productivity of the cause’s 
power, i.e., ability to affect another. So a pattern always produces a copy and the 
existence of a copy always implies a pattern. 

13. Cf. Plotinus, Enneads III, 2, 1, 22-27; V, 8, 12.21-26. Also, Proclus, Comm. 
in Tim. 1, 227.6-8. This argument, which is based on a formal relation between 
copy and pattern, may be directed against the materialism of Stoics, such as Zeno, 
Chrysippus, Posidonius, Cleanthes and Antipater, who account for the coming 
into being of the world exclusively by reference to the four elements (cf. Diogenes 
Laertius VII, 142); all these arguments may be directed against Plutarch, De An. 
Proc., 1017B, who argues that Plato always speaks of the cosmos as coming into 
being and generated and never as “ungenerated” [&yévytov] or “eternal” [ἀίδιον]. 
Alcinous bears witness to the fact that this issue is one of on-going discussion; he 
himself argues with Proclus, and against Plutarch, that “generated” in the Timaeus 
means that the cosmos is always in a state of becoming and thus reveals its cause, 
169.26-35. 
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ΑΚΟΌΜΕΝΤΙΠ s& SYNOPSIS 


Axioms: (1) Whenever the cause 1s actually producing, the effect is actually being 
produced, (2) everything potential needs something actual to produce it actually. 
Definition: A demiurge is one who produces an effect. 

A demuurge is eather actual or potential. A demiurge who is sometimes potential 
does not always produce. A demiurge who is actual always produces, and what is 
produced ts always actually produced (by axiom 1). A demiurge who is potential must 
be produced by a prior demiurge who is actual (by axiom 2); if the prior demiurge 
is also sometimes potential, then he too requires yet another demiurge. And so on. Either 
there will be an infinite regress, which is impossible, or we must reach a demiurge 
who is always actual. A demiurge who is always actual always produces an effect 
that is always actually being produced, namely, the cosmos (by axiom I); therefore, 
the cosmos is always being effected, that is, it is eternal, because tts cause is always 
actually causing tt. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος τρίτος. 


Τρίτος: εἰ ὃ δημιουργὸς τινός ἐστιν δημιουργός, ἤτοι κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν 
ἔσται δημιουργὸς ἀεὶ ἣ δυνάμει ποτὲ μὴ ἀεὶ δημιουργῶν. εἰ μὲν οὖν 
κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ὃ δημιουργὸς ἀεὶ δημιουργός, καὶ τὸ δημιουργούμενον 
ἀεὶ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ἔσται δημιουργούμενον: ὅταν γάρ, φησὶν Ἄρισ- 
τοτέλης, τὸ αἴτιον ἢ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν, ἔσται καὶ τὸ αἰτιατὸν ὡσαύτως 
χατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν, εἰ τὸ οὐκοδομοῦν, τὸ οἰκοδομούμενον, εἰ τὸ ὑγιάζον, τὸ 
ὑγιαζόμενον: καὶ Πλάτων ἐν Φιλήβῳ, ὅτι τὸ ποιοῦν γιγνομένου τινός 
ἐστιν ποιοῦν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γενητοῦ τὸ ποιοῦν οὐδὲ γιγνομένου {τὸν ποι- 
ἡτικόν. εἰ δὲ τὸ δηυμιουργούμενον μὴ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν, οὐδὲ τὸ δημιουρ- 
γοῦν ἔσται κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν. εἰ δὲ μὴ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν, δυνάμει ἔσται 
δημιουργικὸν πρὸ τοῦ δημιουργεῖν ὄν. πᾶν δὲ τὸ δυνάμει τι ὄν, φησὶν 
ὃ αὐτός, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐνεργείᾳ ὄντος, ὅ ἐστιν τοῦτο δυνάμει, γίγνεται 
κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν, τὸ δυνάμει θερμὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐνεργείᾳ θερμοῦ καὶ τὸ 
ψυχρὸν καὶ τὸ λευκὸν χαὶ τὸ μέλαν. ἔσται ἄρα καὶ 6 δημιουργὸς 
(ἐνεργείᾳ δημιουργὸς) δυνάμει πρότερον div, ἄλλου τινὸς (ὄντος) ἐνερ- 
γείᾳ δημιουργοῦ καὶ τοῦτον ποιοῦντος ἐνεργείᾳ δημιουργὸν τὸν δυνάμει 
πρότερον. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἐκεῖνος ἀεὶ ἐνεργείᾳ αἴτιος τοῦ εἶναι τοῦτον 
δημιουργόν, ἀεὶ καὶ οὗτος δημιουργὸς διὰ τὸ πρότερον ἀξίωμα τὸ λέγον, 
ὅταν ἦ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν τὸ αἴτιον, καὶ τὸ αἰτιατὸν εἶναι κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν" 
ὥστε τὸ δημιουργούμενον ἀεί ἐστιν. εἰ δὲ καὶ ἐκεῖνος δυνάμει ποτὲ 
αἴτιος τοῦ ποιεῖν τὸν δημιουργὸν δημιουργεῖν, πάλιν αὐτὸς ἄλλου του 
δεήσεται τοῦ ποιοῦντος αὐτὸν xat’ ἐνέργειαν ποιεῖν τὸν δημιουργὸν 
δημιουργεῖν διὰ τὸ δεύτερον ἀξίωμα τὸ λέγον τὸ δυνάμει πᾶν δεῖσθαι 
τοῦ ἐνεργείᾳ, ἵνα γένηται κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν: καὶ πάλιν 6 αὐτὸς ἐπὶ τούτου 
λόγος, καὶ ἢ εἰς ἄπειρον ἄνιμεν ἄλλο πρὸ ἄλλου ζητοῦντες αἴτιον 
τοῦ ἐνεργείᾳ τῷ προχειμένῳ δυνάμει aiti(w), ἢ ἥξομεν εἰς τὸ συγ- 
χωρῆσαι ἀεί τι εἶναι κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν αἴτιον. τούτου δὲ συγχωρηθέντος 
ἕπεται καὶ τὰ αἰτιατὰ εἶναι ἀεὶ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν καὶ τὸν κόσμον ἀεὶ 
δημιουργούμενον, εἴπερ καὶ τὸν δημιουργὸν ἀεὶ δημιουργόν, διὰ δύο 
δειχθὲν ἀξιωμάτων, ἑνὸς μὲν ὡς ἂν ἔχῃ τῶν πρός τι θάτερον, οὕτω 
χαὶ θάτερον ἔχειν, εἰ μὲν δυνάμει, δυνάμει, εἰ δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ, ἐνεργείᾳ, 
ἑτέρου δὲ πᾶν τὸ δυνάμει ὃν μεταβάλλειν εἰς τὸ ἕτερον ἐνεργείᾳ ὑπό 
τινος ἐνεργείᾳ ὄντος, ὃ αὐτὸ δυνάμει πρότερον, ἐνεργείᾳ δ᾽ ὕστερον. 


g τὸ] add. R 16. ἐνεργείᾳ δημιουργὸς} add. R ex Philop. 51, 5 16 ὄντος] add. 
R ex Philop. 51, 6 27 αἰτίῳ] αἰτιωι M, αἰτίου R, αἰτίῳ L/M 
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(Rab 
Ρ. 42 


The Third Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Third. If the demiurge of something is a demiurge, then either he will 
be always an actual demiurge or he will be sometimes potential and so 
not always productive; if the demiurge is always an actual demiurge, then 
what is produced will also always be actually produced.' For Aristotle 
says, whenever the cause is actually, the effect will likewise be actually: if 
the builder, then what is built; if what produces health, then the health 
being produced.” And in the Philebus, Plato says that the maker is a maker 
of something that is coming to be, but not the maker of something that 
has come to be, and further not a maker merely capable of making what 
is coming to be.’ And if the effect is not actually produced, then the 
demiurge too will not be actual.* And if the demiurge is not actual, 
then before producing anything, he will be a merely potential demiurge.° 
But according to Aristotle, everything potential comes to be actual from 
something already actual, which the potential thing is potentially: the 
potentially hot from something actually hot, and so on with the cold, 
the white, and the black. Consequently, from having been a potential 
demiurge earlier, likewise he will be an actual demiurge; and so there would 
be some other actual demiurge, namely the one making the demiurge who 
was potential earlier now actual. And if that other demiurge is always an 
actual cause of this demiurge’s being, then this one too is always a demiurge 
according to the first axiom, which says: whenever the cause is actually 
producing, the effect is actually being produced.’ Consequently, the effect 
of the demiurge is eternal. 

If the second demiurge is himself sometimes potential, yet is the cause 
that makes the first demiurge productive, the second demiurge will need 
still another to make him actually make the first actively produce, as the 
second axiom says: everything potential requires something actual, so that 
it may become actual.® Again the same argument holds in this case: either 
we reach an infinite regress, seeking a cause of something actual in a 
preceding potential cause, or we shall ultimately agree that there is always 
some actual cause.? And given this agreement, it also follows that the 
effects are always actually produced, and so the cosmos is always being 
produced," if indeed the demiurge is an eternal demiurge, as is shown 
through the two axioms: (1) that in mutual relationships, however one 
stands towards the other, so also the other stands towards it: if potentially, 
then potentially; if actually, then actually; (2) that everything potential, 
which itself is earlier potentially and later actually, changes into its related 
actuality, by the agency of something that is actual.!! 
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Notes 


1. While Plato characterizes being as “power” [δύναμις] (οἵ, Argument IT), he 
never uses the word ἐνέργεια, which apparently does not appear before Aristotle. 
The conjunction of potency and actuality is found throughout Aristotle, where 
actuality is more properly identified with being. Indeed, Aristotle specifically argues 
that god, the unmoved mover of the world, must be fully actual in every sense and 
potential in no sense because he is the eternal cause of the motion and order of the 
world; cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics XII, 6-10, esp. 6, 1071b12-22. Cf. also Proclus, 
Comm. in Tim. I, 288.16-17. 

2, The immediate reference here is probably Aristotle’s argument that any 
cause is simultaneous with its effect, i.e., a cause actually works at the same moment 
that the effect is actually being produced, Aristotle, Post. An. H, 16, 98a35—36; Physics 
II, 3, 195b17—18; 28; cf. also Metaphysics XU, 6, 1071b20-1072a5; 7, 1072b5-8. These 
examples appear frequently in Aristotle, for example, Physics III, 1, 201a15-19; 
201b9-15; 3, 202b23-29; Metaphysics IX, 2, 1046b18. Cf. also Plotinus, Enneads IV, 
3» 7-44-50. 

3. Although the language is different, cf. Plato, Philebus 26E2ff. The words 
mointixov and dSnuroupyxdév below do not occur with the sense of “capable of 
making” in Plato; but they do in both Aristotle and Neoplatonism. This argument 
originates in Aristotle’s argument concerning the first unmoved mover at Meta- 
physics XII, 6, 1071b12-14: Ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ ἔστι κινητικὸν ἢ ποιητικόν, μὴ ἐνεργοῦν 
δέ τι, οὐκ ἔστι κίνησις: “But if there is something merely capable of moving or 
capable of making, but not actual, there will not be motion.” Aristotle’s usage 
is absorbed into Neoplatonism, as Plato’s Definitiones (traditionally attributed to 
Plato but certainly spurious) 411C8 bear witness: Δύναμις τὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ ποιητικόν: 
“Power is a capacity to make in virtue of itself.” 

4. Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics IX, 8, 1050a30-34. Also, Plotinus, Enneads II, 5, 
3.28-32; II, 5, 1, passim. 

5. Proclus makes this point vis-a-vis Plato’s Timaeus at Comm. in Tim. 1, 288.28- 
33: 

6. Cf. Aristotle, Physics III, 3, 202a14-16; Metaphysics UX, 8, 1049624; for these 
examples cf. Metaphysics IX, 2, 1046b18. 

7. In his Comm. in Euc. 76.4-77.2 (and 193.15 ff.), Proclus explains what an 
axiom is and how it differs from a postulate or hypothesis: an axiom is known 
to the student and credible in itself, whereas when the student does not have a 
self-evident idea of a proposition but posits and accepts it, it is an hypothesis, and 
when a statement both unknown and unconceded by the student is posited, it is 
a postulate. Cf. Morrow, Commentary on the First Book of Euclid’s Elements, pp. 62-63, 
and 152. Cf. also Aristotle, Post. An. I, 10, 76b12-77a4. 

8. The “second axiom” here refers to the second universal claim taken from 
Aristotle above: “everything potential comes to be actual from something already 
actual, which this is potentially.” Cf. n. 6. 

9. In several important respects, this argument for an infinite regress resem- 
bles Aristotle’s argument at Physics VIII, 5; esp. 256a17-18, 257b6-10. Although 
the language of potency and actuality is derived from Aristotle, the problem of 
an infinite regress of causes has a longer history, cf. Plato, Parmenides 132A1-B2. 
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In fact, according to Proclus too the demiurge must be unique, cf. Comm. in Tim. I, 
456.18~457.11; at IIT, 1.10 he refers to the “one demiurge.” Plotinus too emphasizes 
that there is one demiurge who is actively concerned with the cosmos, Enneads V, 1, 
10.30-32. 

10. Again, although not identical, this argument follows Aristotle at Physics 
VIII, το, 267b4-6, 16-17; because the mover always moves in the same way, the 
effect is always effected in the same way. Also cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 
76, p. 72.10-12.Ψ 

11. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 77, p. 72-20-23: “all that exists poten- 
tially is advanced to actuality by the agency of something which is actually what 
the other is potentially; the partially potential by that which is actual in the same 
partial respect, and the wholly potential by the wholly actual” (Dodds’ trans.); also 


cf. prop. 79, p. 74.18-26. 
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ARGUMENTIV s& SYNOPSIS 


Assumptions: (A) By definition, motion is incomplete actuality. (B) Anything moved 
ts earlier incomplete, later complete, and occupies time. 

Argument 1: A cause is moved when it starts or stops producing an effect; therefore, 
if α cause is unmoved, then it either always or never produces its effect; therefore, if 
something unmoved is a cause, it produces a necessarily eternal effect. 

Argument 2: If the cause of the cosmos (the all), being neither earlier incomplete 
nor later complete nor requiring time (assumptions A and B), is unmoved, then the 
all must be eternal (1). 

Argument 3: If someone says the cause alone is unmoved, then he implies that 
the cosmos changes, that 1s, is not eternal. But uf the all is not eternal, the cause must 
be moved [follows from 2]; if the cause is moved, then it requires something inferior, 
namely time, in which to accomplish the motion (assumption B). Therefore, this view 
Shows great disrespect for the cause of the all. [It also entails a contradiction, that is, the 
cause is both unmoved and moved.] 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος τέταρτος. 


Τέταρτος πᾶν τὸ ἐξ ἀκινήτου γινόμενον αἰτίου κατὰ τὴν ὕπαρξιν 
ἀκίνητόν ἐστιν: εἰ γὰρ τὸ ποιοῦν ἀκίνητον, ἀμετάβλητόν ἐστιν, εἰ δὲ 
ἀμετάβλητον, αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι ποιεῖ μὴ μεταβαῖνον ἐκ τοῦ ποιεῖν εἰς τὸ 
μὴ ποιεῖν μηδὲ €x τοῦ μὴ ποιεῖν εἰς τὸ ποιεῖν: μεταβαῖνον γὰρ ἕξει 
ὑεταβολὴν αὐτὴν τὴν ἐκ θατέρου μετάβασιν εἰς θάτερον, εἰ δὲ ἕξει 
μεταβολήν, οὐκ ἂν εἴη ἀκίνητον. εἴ τι ἄρα ἀκίνητόν ἐστιν, ἢ οὐδέποτε 
ποιήσει ἣ ἀεί, ἵνα μὴ διὰ τὸ ποτὲ ποιεῖν κινῆται. ὥστ᾽, εἴ τι ἀκίνητον 
αἴτιόν ἐστίν τινος, οὔτε οὐδέποτε αἴτιον ὃν οὔτε ποτέ, εἴη ἂν ἀεὶ αἴτιον, 
εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, ἀιδίου ἐστὶν αἴτιον. εἰ τοίνυν τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ παντὸς ἀκίνητόν 
ἐστιν, ἵνα μὴ κινούμενον ἀτελὲς ἢ πρότερον ὕστερον δὲ τέλειον (πᾶσα 
γὰρ κίνησις ἐνέργειά ἐστιν ἀτελής) καὶ ἵνα μὴ κινούμενον χρόνου 
δέηται χρόνον παράγον, ἀνάγχη τὸ πᾶν ἀίδιον εἶναι ἀπὸ αἰτίου ἀκινήτου 
γιγνόμενον. ὥστε, εἴ τις εὐσεβεῖν οἰόμενος εἰς τὸν αἴτιον τοῦ παντὸς 
ἐχεῖνον λέγοι υόνον ἀίδιον τὸν δὲ κόσμον οὐκ ἀίδιον, τοῦτον λέγων οὐκ 
ἀίδιον ἐκεῖνον ἀποφαίνει κινούμενον ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀκίνητον: κινούμενον δὲ 
λέγων χαὶ οὐκ ἀκίνητον οὐκ ἀεὶ λέγει τέλειον ἀλλὰ ποτὲ καὶ ἀτελῆ διὰ 
τὸ πᾶσαν εἶναι κίνησιν ἐνέργειαν ἀτελῆ καὶ ἐνδεᾷ τοῦ χείρονος (λέγω 
δὴ τοῦ χρόνου) δι᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ κινεῖσθαι, ποτὲ δὲ ἀτελῆ λέγων καὶ οὐχ ἀεὶ 
τέλειον καὶ ἐνδεᾶ τοῦ χείρονος ἀσεβεῖ διαφερόντως: εἴ τις ἄρα εὐσεβεῖν 
οἰόμενος εἰς τὸν αἴτιον τοῦ παντὸς ἐκεῖνον λέγοι μόνον ἀίδιον, ἀσεβεῖ 
διαφερόντως. 
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(Rab 
Ῥ. 55 


The Fourth Argument οἵ Proclus the Successor 


Fourth. Each thing generated from a cause that is unmoved according 
to its substantial reality is unmoved.' For if the maker is unmoved, he 
is unchanged, and if unchanged, then he produces by virtue of his very 
being, given that he shifts neither from making to not making nor from not 
making to making.” For if he shifts, he will experience change in the very 
transition from the one to the other, and were he to experience change, he 
would not be unmoved. If therefore something is unmoved, it will either 
never make or always make; otherwise, whenever it does make, it would 
be moved. Consequently,’ if something unmoved is a cause of something, 
causing neither never nor sometimes, then it is always a cause, and if so, it 
is a cause of something eternal.* 

If the cause of the all> is unmoved,°—for were it moved, it would be 
earlier incomplete and later complete (since every motion is incomplete 
actuality)’ and furthermore would need time to bring time into being*— 
then the all must be eternal, because it comes to be from an unmoved 
cause.’ Consequently, if someone,” intending to pay respect’? to the cause 
of the all, should say that the cause alone is eternal and the cosmos is not 
eternal, then in saying the cosmos is not eternal, he asserts that its cause is 
moved rather than unmoved."* By calling the cause moved rather than 
unmoved, he says it is not always complete but is at one time incomplete, 
because every motion is incomplete actuality and so needs something 
inferior (I mean time)!* because of its being moved; yet because he says it 
is sometimes incomplete and not always complete, i.e., needing something 
inferior, he in fact shows great disrespect.'* 


Notes 


1. The phrase κατὰ thy ὕπαρξιν, “according to its substantial reality,” which 
is not found in Plato, Aristotle, or Plotinus, appears several times in Proclus’ 
Comm. in Tim: for example, cf. I, 238.11, where it is associated with τὸ πρώτως 
εἶναι. On its relation to the all, cf. I, 386.16-18; II, 109.31-110.4. For a striking 
(and problematic) variation on this theme, cf. I, 442.6-7; here everything that is 
produced by an unmoved cause is unmoved and the forms are unmoved because 
they are intelligible; thus, Proclus must find a way out of the claim that all things 
that imitate the forms are unmoved. Also cf. below, n. 4. Philoponus also uses it in 
this sense in his Comm. An. Pr. 13, 401.27—29; 406.26—407.1, where he contrasts κατὰ 
τὴν ὕπαρξιν with κατὰ τὴν κατηγορίαν. 

2. There is no argument in Plato’s Timaeus that the maker of the world must 
be unmoved; the good, however, which is described at Republic VI, 509B6-10, 
as surpassing “being in dignity and power” [ἔτι ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας πρεσβείᾳ 
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καὶ δυνάμει ὑπερέχοντος], is regularly identified within Neoplatonism with the 
one of the Parmenides, which is “immovable in respect to every motion” [139A2— 
3: Κατὰ πᾶσαν ἄρα κίνησιν τὸ ἕν ἀκίνητον) and “does not partake of being” 
[141E9: Οὐδαμῶς ἄρα τὸ ἕν οὐσίας μετέχει]; a further identification of these 
characteristics with the demiurge rests on Aristotle’s argument that god must be 
an unmoved mover who is pure actuality [Metaphysics XII, 6-7]. Cf. Proclus, Comm. 
in Tim. 1, 288.14-16; Elements of Theology, prop. 14, p. 16.28-29. For evidence that 
this claim found a regular place in Neoplatonism, cf. Alcinous, 164.16-24. 

3. Here is the first example of “consequently” [ὥστε] used in combination 
within an argument. On the usual force of double conclusions, cf. Proclus Comm. 
in Euc. 207.4-13 (p. 162 in the Morrow translation, which reads: “Furthermore, 
mathematicians are accustomed to draw what is in a way a double conclusion, 
for when they have shown something to be true of a given figure, they infer that 
it is (rue in general, going from the particular to the universal conclusion. ... They 
pass therefore to the universal conclusion in order that we may not suppose that 
the result is confined to the particular instance.”). Here the relation seems to be 
reversed: Proclus shows the truth of his proposition in a universal way first and 
then applies it to the particular case of the all. For a clear example of an argument 
with a double conclusion used to move from a given case to a universal conclusion, 
cf. below Argument VI. 

4, Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 288.16-17; Elements of Theology, prop. 18, p. 20.3- 
20. Therefore, as Proclus explains, reality may be divided into descending grades 
of autonomy in which the highest is the unmoved, the second the self-moved (or 
intrinsically moved) and the lowest is the “merely moved” (or extrinsically moved) 
(cf. Elements of Theology, prop. 14, p. 16.9— 29). We might note that this hierarchy 
exactly parallels that of the first cause, which causes all else and is itself uncaused 
(Elements of Theology, prop. 10-11, pp. 10.29~12.34), the self-constituted, which is 
caused immediately by the first cause, and that which comes to be, 1.e., is caused 
by another (Elements of Theology, prop. 40-51, pp. 42.8-50.6). The cosmos in this 
argument occupies the middle grade of reality (cf. n. 14 below). The same account 
is found in Théol. plat. 11, 9.12-10.14, where again is found the phrase κατὰ thy 
ὕπαρξιν, “according to its substantial reality” (cf. n. 1 above). 

5, τὸ πᾶν literally means “the all” and is used interchangably with “cosmos” 
throughout these arguments. For two examples of its use in Plato’s Timaeus, cf. 
28C4, 30B5. It bears the same sense throughout Aristotle and Plotinus. 

6. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 26, p. 30.10-24. 

7. Aristotle, Physics III, 2, 201b32; VIII, 5, 257b8; Metaphysics TX, 6, 1048b29; 
XI, 9, 1066a21; De Anima II, 5, 417a16; ITI, 7, 431a6. In Proclus, incompleteness 
being brought to completion is associated with participation and generation, which 
in their own terms confirm the point made here; cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, 
prop. 24, p. 28.8-20; prop. 45, p. 46.12-19. 

8. Plato, Timaeus 37D5-E3. 

9. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 26, p. 30.10~24; prop. 27, pp. 30.25—-32.9; 
prop. 76, p. 72.5-12; prop. 172, p. 150.15-21; prop. 178, pp. 156.25-158.2; prop. 
193, p. 168.21-24; prop. 196, p. 170.18-30; prop. 207, pp. 180.30-182.3. 

10. Proclus may have a specific opponent in mind here, perhaps Plutarch or 
Atticus, cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 305.6-16; 283.27—-30; also Plutarch, De An. 
Proc. 1014A-C. 
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11. Proclus’ word here εὐσεβεῖν. “to pay respect” or “be pious,” has an 
important history in ancient philosophy, going back to Socrates, who was accused 
of “impiety” [ἀσέβεια]; cf Plato, Apology 33C3-D8: for a Platonic definition of 
εὐσέβεια, cf. Plato, Definitiones 412E: EvoéBerx δικαιοσύνη περὶ θεούς" δύναμις 
θεραπευτυκὴ θεῶν ἑκούσιος" περὶ θεῶν τιμῆς ὑπόληψις ὀρθή’ ἐπιστήμη τῆς περὶ 
θεῶν τιμῆς: “Piety is justice concerning the gods; voluntary power in service of the 
gods; right notion of honor concerning the gods; knowledge of honor concerning 
the gods.” Plutarch De An. Proc. 1013E, apparently referring to Laws X, 907B10-C3, 
claims that Plato’s account of the [temporal] generation of the cosmos is directed 
against atheists. 

12. Proclus forcefully summarizes his own view at Comm. in Tim. MII, 2.1122. 

13. On the connection between time and movement, cf. Plato, Timaeus 
38B6 ff; Aristotle, Physics TV, 11, 218b33-219a2; 12, 220b15-222a8. On the asso- 
ciation of time with generation, cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 50, p. 
48.16—30; prop. 170, p. 148.6-10. 

14. The point here becomes very clear in light of Proclus, Elements of Theology, 
prop. 50-51, pp. 48.16-50.6. There are three grades of reality: the first is the cause 
of the all (about which there is no argument here); the second is the all, which 
is eternally produced by the first cause and is outside of time because it is eternal; 
the third and lowest comprises things that are non-eternal, come to be and pass 
away and so are subject to time. The disrespect here results from confusing the 
second and third grades of reality. 
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ΑΚΟΙΜΕΝΊΤΝ 8 SYNOPSIS 


Hf time and the heaven are simultaneous, then neither one is when the other is not; time 
must be eternal; therefore, the heaven must also be eternal. 

Proof that time must be eternal: “what 1s sometime” is neither always nor never, 
but beteween them because it changes from being at one moment into not-being at another. 
“What is sometime” changes in time and so presupposes time. (1) Because “what is 
sometime” presupposes time, if “what ts sometime” will be when time will not be, then 
time will be when time will not be; (2) if “what is sometime” was not when time was 
not, it will again not be when time will not be. Whether “what 1s sometime” was 
not or will be, it presupposes time, that is, “when” the change takes place. Therefore, 
if “what is sometime” is, time must be eternal. If time is not just “sometime,” ut must be 
either always or never; never is impossible, because time is right now; therefore, if “what 
is sometime” is sometimes, time must be eternal. 

The heaven and time are simultaneous. Time is a measure of the heaven’s motion, 
as eternity is a measure of the pattern’s life; time is a moving image of eternity. Eternity 
must always be a pattern for time [cf Argument II]; therefore, time 1s eternal; the 
heaven is simultaneous with time; therefore the heaven is also eternal. 
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20 


Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος πέμπτος. 


Πέμπτος: ἐπὶ τούτοις, εἰ ἅμα οὐρανῷ χρόνος ἐστὶν καὶ οὐρανὸς (χρόνῳ, 
οὔτε οὐρανὸς) ἔστιν χρόνου μὴ ὄντος οὔτε χρόνος οὐρανοῦ μὴ ὄντος. 
χρόνος δὲ οὐκ ἦν ὅτε οὐκ ἦν οὐδὲ ἔσται ὅτε οὐκ ἔσται: εἰ γὰρ ἦν ὅτε 
οὖχκ ἦν χρόνος, ὡς ἔοικεν ὅτε οὐκ ἦν χρόνος ἦν χρόνος: τὸ γὰρ ποτὲ 
ὃν διὰ τὸ ποτὲ μὴ εἶναι λέγεται εἶναι ποτέ, μήτε ἀεὶ ὃν μήτε οὐδέποτε, 
μέσον 8 ἀμφοῖν: ὅπου δ᾽ dv ἦ τὸ ποτέ, χρόνος ἐστίν. καὶ εἰ ἔσται 
ὅτε οὐκ ἔσται χρόνος, μεταπεσὼν ἀπὸ τοῦ εἶναι ποτὲ εἰς τὸ μὴ εἶναι 
ποτὲ χρόνου μὴ ὄντος ἔσται χρόνος τότε, ὅτε οὐκ ἔσται χρόνος: τὸ 
γὰρ ποτέ χρονικόν. εἰ οὖν μήτε ἦν Ste ox ἦν χρόνος μήτε ἔσται ὅτε 
οὖκ ἔσται---τὸ γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα ποτέ οὐκ ὄντος χρόνου ἔσται χρονικὸν 
Undeyov—, ἀεὶ ἄρα ἔστιν χρόνος: τῷ γὰρ ποτέ ἢ τοῦτο ἀντικχκείσεται ἢ 
τὸ οὐδέποτε ἀλλὰ τὸ οὐδέποτε ἀδύνατον: ἔστιν γὰρ ὅλως χρόνος" ἀεὶ 
ἄρα ἔστιν χρόνος. ἅμα δὲ ὁ οὐρανὸς χρόνῳ καὶ οὐρανῷ χρόνος" μέτρον 
γάρ ἐστιν τῆς τοῦ οὐρανοῦ κινήσεως, ὡς ὃ αἰὼν τῆς τοῦ αὐτοζῴου ζωῆς" 
ὃ καὶ αὐτὸ Selxvuow ἀεὶ τὸν χρόνον ὄντα, ἵνα μὴ ὁ αἰὼν ἣ μηδενὸς ἢ 
παράδειγμα χρόνου μὴ ὄντος αἰὼν ὑπάρχων ἢ μηδὲ αὐτὸς ἔχῃ τὸ ἀεὶ 
μένειν ὅ ἐστιν μεταβάλλων ἐκ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι εἰς τὸ εἶναι ἢ εἰς τὸ μὴ εἶναι 
ἐκ τοῦ εἶναι παράδειγμα. καὶ ὁ οὐρανὸς ἄρα ἐστὶν ὡς ὁ χρόνος ὁμόγονος 
ὧν τῷ χρόνῳ καὶ οὔτε πρότερον οὔθ᾽ ὕστερον χρόνου γεγονώς, ἀλλὰ 
τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον, ὥς φησιν ἐκεῖνος, γεγονώς τε καὶ ὧν καὶ ἐσόμενος. 


2 χρόνῳ, οὔτε οὐρανὸς] add. R 
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(Rab 
p. 10: 


The Fifth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Fifth. In addition to this,' if time is simultaneous with the heaven and the 
heaven with time, then neither the heaven is, without time, nor is time, 
without the heaven. Time was not, when the heaven was not, and time 
will not be when the heaven will not be.’ For if the heaven was when time 
was not, it seems that when time was not, time was. 

What is at one time, since it is not at another, is said to be “sometime,” 
being neither always nor never but in the middle of the two.’ And whenever 
“what is sometime” is, time is. And if, when time is not, “what is sometime” 
is, changing from something being at one time to something not-being at 
another (although there is no time), then time is at a time when time is 
not. For “what is sometime” is temporal. In fact, if “what is sometime” 
is not when time is not and will not be when time will not be (for in both 
cases, even when there is no time, “what is sometime” presupposes an 
underlying temporal reality),* then time is always. For either “always” or 
“never” is opposed to “what is sometime.”° But the never is impossible, for 
time really is.° Therefore, time is always.’ 

And the heaven is simultaneous with time and time with the heaven; 
for time is a measure? of heaven’s motion,"° as eternity is a measure of the 
living being itself.'' This by itself shows that time is always, so that it is not 
the case that eternity either is a pattern of nothing, an underlying eternity 
without time,'* or that eternity fails to have the ability to remain always 
what it is through changing from not-being a pattern to being one or to 


8 


not-being a pattern from being one.'’ And the heaven therefore is as time 
is, being co-generated with time, that is, generated neither earlier nor later 


than time, but, as Plato says, “both has been and is and will be throughout 


all time.” '* 


Notes 


1. This opening phrase is unique in these arguments and may refer to what 
has preceded in Argument IV. 

9. Cf Plato, Timaeus 38A7—C3; Plotinus, Enneads IIT, 7 and VI, 1, 13.7 ff. 
Proclus, Comm. in Tim. III, 50.2-21. This argument may be directed against 
Plutarch, Atticus, and “many other Platonists” who, Proclus reports, argued that 
time precedes the heaven; cf. Comm. in Tim. 1, 276.30—-277.7. It is important to note 
that Aristotle, perhaps referring to Timaeus 38B6, says that among his predecessors 
Plato alone asserts that time is generated (Physics VIII, 1, 251b18-19). Thus this 
argument cuts to the heart of the Neoplatonic project of harmonizing Plato and 
Aristotle. 
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3. The entire argument concerning “sometime” [τὸ ποτέ] seems to combine 
two arguments from Aristotle. In Physics IV, 13, Aristotle defines two meanings 
for “the now” [τὸ νῦν] and identifies “the sometime” [τὸ ποτέ] exclusively with 
the first: “the now” [τὸ νῦν] (and so “the sometime” [τὸ ποτέ] too) is a potential 
division of time such that what comes before “was” and what comes after “will 
be.” (Cf. Physics IV, 13, 222a17-20, 25-29.) At Physics VIII, 1, 251b19-26, he uses this 
meaning of “the now’ [to νῦν] to prove that time must be eternal: “the now” [τὸ 
νῦν] is a middle point between the end of past time and the beginning of future 
time—and so always presupposes time; therefore, time must be eternal; however, 
Aristotle does not mention “the sometime” [τὸ ποτέ] in this argument. In Proclus, 
cf. Elements of Theology prop. 52, p. 50.15-16. 

4, Proclus explains in the Elements of Theology, prop. 53, pp. 50.24—-52.7, that 
temporal things must participate in time because it is the cause of their temporality. 
Thus time is the underlying temporal reality for all temporal things. In prop. 54, p. 
52.8-14, he calls time a “measure” of things in time. 

5. Cf. Plato, Sophist 258B ff. for this use of “antithetical,” i.e., not opposed in the 
sense of “does not exist” but opposed in the sense of being different. ἀντικείμενος 
is Aristotle’s technical term for “opposite,” cf. for example, Px An. II, 8, 59b25~38; 
9, 60a35; 10, 60b8, 19, 33, 61a7; 15, 63b22, 24, 27, 30-39. 

6. Aristotle raises some problems that might lead one to think that “time is 
not,” but he does not in fact pursue this possibility, Physics IV, 10, 217b32-33. 

7. In addition to Plato, Timaeus 38B7-C3, cf. Laws V1, 781E7-782A3. 

8. Cf. above, ἢ. 2. 

9. Cf. above, n. 4. 

10. A possible reference is Plato, Timaeus 39B2; cf. Aristotle, Physics IV, 12, 
220b32-221a. The view that time is a measure of motion is denied by Plotinus, 
Enneads Ill, 7, 12.37-38; III, 7, 13.10-23; but it is asserted by Alcinous, 170.21. Cf. 
also Proclus, Comm. in Tim. III, 20.1-22; 30.2-4; 52.20-27; 81.4-14 and Elements 
of Theology, prop. 54, p. 52-8-14. 

11. The word αὐτοζῷον, although not found in Plato and found only infre- 
quently in Plotinus (e.g., Enneads VI, 6, 7, 15; 8, 2), and Hermias of Alexandria, in 
Phaedr. 118A, takes on a full life in later Neoplatonism and appears more than 150 
times in Proclus (cf. esp. Comm. in Tim. III, 10.8—11.19). The full extent of this idea 
cannot be taken up here, but can be indicated. One obvious reference in Plato’s 
Timaeus may be found at 30C ff, where the question is raised: given that the world 
has become, through the agency of the god, a living being, truly endowed with soul 
and intelligence, in the likeness of which of the living beings has it been formed? 
The description of the original living being after which the world was formed 
concludes by calling it “the perfect living being” [τῷ παντελεῖ ζῴῳ]. Here Proclus 
argues that time is to the heaven as eternity is to “living being itself,” i.e., the 
pattern [τὸ παράδειγμα. It is important to note that Proclus also associates “living 
being itself” with “that which is always” (Plato, Timaeus 27D6) in Comm. in Tim. 
I, 232.3 and attributes his view of the identification of “living being itself” with the 
pattern to Porphyry at Comm. in Tim. 1, 307.3. At Comm. in Tim. I, 323.27, Proclus 
identifies “living being itself” as the model looked at by the demiurge according to 
Plato (Timaeus 28C8, 39E8) and uses this idea to argue against Atticus and Plutarch, 
i.e., against the view that the world is modeled on or is derived from disorder (Comm. 
in Tim. I, 325.28-326.20). For a more extended account of the identification of the 
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χὐτοζῷον with the pattern in the Timaeus. cf. Théol. plat. I. 52.13-64.12. We may 
note that Aristotle criticizes the “Platonists,” although he does not anticipate the 
doctrine of the αὐτοζῷον, by saying that they make imperishable substances “the 
same in kind as the perishable things . .. man himself and the horse itself, adding to 
the sensible things the word ‘itself’” (Metaphysics VII, 16, 1040b32-34). 

12. Plato, Timaeus 37D5-7, where time is described as a “moving image of 
eternity,” i.e., a copy of its pattern, eternity. 

13. Again, cf. Plato, Timaeus 37D6. Here Plato describes eternity as remaining 
in unity. Cf. above Argument IT. 

14. Plato, Timaeus 3803. Cf. Laws X, 3896A5-B]1; also, Plotinus, Enneads II, 


9. 3-11-15. 
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ARGUMENT VI 86. SYNOPSIS 


Question: Whether the demiurge alone would dissolve the cosmos. 

(1) If the cosmos is dissoluble, then only the one who bound it together (and hence 
knows the bond) can dissolve it. (2) If the one who bound it together, that 15, the 
demiurge, would dissolve it, then either he is evil or it is not beautifully put together; 
the cosmos is beautifully put together and the demiurge is truly good; therefore, he will 
not dissolve it. And the cosmos is indissoluble and so incorruptible. 

If something is incorruptible, then it is also ungenerated; the cosmos ts incorruptible; 
therefore, it is ungenerated. The cosmos must be eternal. 
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οι 


Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος ἕκτος. 


“Extog: εἰ ὁ δημιουργὸς μόνος (συνέδησεν, μόνος) ἂν λύσοι τὸν κόσ- 
uov ἄλυτος γάρ ἐστιν πάντῃ, φησίν, 'πλὴν (ὑπὸ) τοῦ συνδήσαντος:᾽ καὶ 
γὰρ πανταχοῦ τοῦ τὸν δεσμὸν εἰδότος ἐστὶν εἰδέναι καὶ τὴν λύσιν οὗ 
συνέδησεν: τοῦ δὲ εἰδότος τὴν λύσιν τὸ λύειν. ὁ δὲ δημιουργὸς οὐκ ἂν 
λύσοι τὸν κόσμον: αὐτὸς γάρ ἐστιν ὃ λέγων ὅτι ‘TO καλῶς ἁρμοσθὲν 
χαὶ ἔχον εὖ λύειν ἐθέλειν xaxod.’ κακὸν δὲ ἀμήχανον γενέσθαι τὸν 
ὄντως ἀγαθόν: ἀδύνατον (ἄρα) λυθῆναι τὸν κόσμον’ οὔτε γὰρ ὑπ᾽ 
ἄλλου τινός, διότι μόνῳ τῷ δημιουργῷ λῦσαι δυνατὸν αὐτόν, οὔτε τῷ 
δημιουργήσαντι, διότι τὸ καλῶς ἁρμοσθὲν λύειν ἐθέλειν κακοῦ. ἢ οὖν 
OU καλῶς ἥρμοσεν καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἄριστος δημιουργὸς ἢ καλῶς ἥρμοσεν 
καὶ οὐ λύσει μὴ κακυνθείς, ὅπερ ἀδύνατον. ὥστ᾽ ἄλυτον τὸ πᾶν’ ὥστ᾽ 
ἄφθαρτον: εἰ δὲ ἄφθαρτον, (ἀγένητον): παντὶ γενομένῳ φθορά ἐστιν’ 
φησὶν ὁ Σωχράτης εἶπεν τῇ προτεραίᾳ τῶν Τιμαίου λόγων, οὐκ αὐτὸς 
λέγων ἀλλὰ τὰς μούσας λέγειν εἰπών: καὶ οὐ δήπου παρὰ πόδας ὁ 
Τίμαιος τὸ τῶν μουσῶν δόγμα περιττὸν ὑπέλαβεν καὶ ἔθετο τὶ γεγονὸς 
ἄφθαρτον. εἰ οὖν τοῦτο ἀληθές, ᾧ μὴ ἔστιν φθορά, τοῦτο ἀγένητον. τῷ 
δὲ κόσμῳ φθορὰ οὐκ ἔστιν’ ὥστε ἀγένητος ὥστε ἀίδιος, εἰ ἀγένητός 
ἐστιν {ἐστιν} καὶ ἄφθαρτος, ὃ κόσμος. 


2 συνέδησεν, μόνος] add. R 3 ὑπὸ] add. L/M ex Pl. Tim. 32C3-4 6 TO... κακοῦ] 
Pl. Tim. 41B1-2 8 dea] add. L/M ex R in app. 14 ἀγένητον] add. R (cf. Philop. 
126, 17 sqq.); Pl. Resp. 546A2 1g alterum ἐστιν om. R (cf. p, Ὁ 
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(Rabe 
p. 119 


The Sixth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Sixth. Suppose the demiurge' alone’ would dissolve’ the cosmos.’ Plato 
says it is in every respect indissoluble, except by the one who bound it 
together;’ for it belongs absolutely to the one knowing the bond to know 
also the means of dissolving what he has bound;° and to dissolve belongs 
to the one who knows the means of dissolving. 

Yet the demiurge would not dissolve the cosmos; for it is he himself who 
says that “the wish to dissolve what has been beautifully fitted together and 
continues in good shape belongs to someone evil”;’ and it is inconceivable 
that one who is truly good should become evil.’ So it is impossible 
that the cosmos should be dissolved: for it can be dissolved neither by 
someone else, because the demiurge alone is able to dissolve it, nor by 
the demiurge, because the wish’ to dissolve what has been beautifully 
fitted together belongs to someone evil.'° Therefore, either he did not 
fit it together beautifully and he is not the best demiurge, or he fitted it 
together beautifully and will not dissolve it, unless he become evil, which is 
impossible. Consequently the all is indissoluble; and so, incorruptible. ἢ 

But if ic is incorruptible, then it is ungenerated.'* Socrates says “there 
is corruptibility for everything that has been generated”;’’ he spoke on 
the day prior to the discourse of Timaeus,'*—not in his own voice, but 
saying that the Muses were speaking;'> and, of course, Timaeus did not 
immediately [that is, the very next day] take the Muses’ view to be far- 
fetched and posit that something generated was incorruptible. So, if it is 
truly the case that a thing has no corruptibility, then it is ungenerated; 
and the cosmos has no corruptibility. Consequently, it is ungenerated; and 
90, if it is ungenerated and incorruptible, the cosmos is eternal.’® 


Notes 


1, Although Proclus refers in Argument III to “the demiurge of something,” 
this is the first reference to the demiurge described by Plato in the Timaeus (28A6 
passim) as the maker of the world. The account of the demiurge in the Timaeus 
may be compared to the description of how astronomy should be conducted at 
Republic VII, 530A3-7. Plato’s Timaeus is often compared to Aristotle’s Physics on 
the grounds that both explain the physical world; but Aristotle never uses the 
word “demiurge” in his physics; Philoponus, explicating Aristotle’s Physics, uses 
it forty-six times. 

2. We omit Rabe’s insertion of [συνέδησεν, μόνος]. While it is supported 
both by the context of Proclus’ argument as it is developed and by Philoponus’ 
commentary at De Aet. Mundi contra P, 132.14 ff. and 133.12 ff, it is not necessary: et 
... ἂν λύσοι may be taken as an indirect potential question: ‘{The question at issue 
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is] whether the demiurge σου] Δυνου]ά ever dissolve the cosmos.’ Incidentally, the 
Arabic translation appears to support this reading. Cf. notes 3 and 4. 

3. The syntactical sequence ἄν + future optative is repeated below, ll. 4-5: 
ἂν λύσοι (in apodosi); however, in referring to Proclus’ argument here, Philoponus 
uses the future indicative in protasi: εἰ... ἂν λύσει (De Aet. Mundi contra P, 133.3 
ff.). For another example of the future optative in a conditional environment, cf. 
Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra P, 86.14: εἰ οὐκ ἂν ὑπάρξοι..... 

4. The opening sentence states the question for examination and is unique in 
this form. The argument then utilizes the axis of the cause / effect relation: if there 
is a sole cause of something, then that cause alone can dissolve the thing [its effect]. 
The argument works from the effect and the exclusive power to dissolve it, back to 
the cause, i.e., being the one who made the thing. 

5. Proclus’ text reads: πλὴν τοῦ συνδήσαντος. The extreme abbreviation of 
Proclus’ quotation has obscured the syntax of the sentence. Since this is a direct 
quotation from Plato, Tim. 32C3-4: πλὴν ὑπὸ τοῦ συνδήσαντος, the preposition 
ὑπό should be added. Cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. II, 55.2-56.11, esp. 55.27. 

6. On the problem of what constitutes a “bond” and how it is known, cf. 
Plato, Philebus 18B4—D2. 

7. Plato, Timaeus 41B1—2. Proclus recognises the dramatic moment in Timaeus’ 
account as the demiurge comes on stage to address the gods and to define his 
purpose—the entire speech runs from 41A7-D4. Cf. also Plotinus, Enneads II, 1, 
1.1-40. The argument and quotation may be specifically directed against Atticus, 
Plutarch, and Severus. Cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. ΠῚ, 212.6-213.30. It may also be 
the source for the comment of Alcinous, 171.18-20, that by god’s wish the cosmos 
admits of no dissolution. 

8. Plotinus, Enneads III, 2, 1.8-9; II, 9, 4, passim; in both these arguments, 
Plotinus suggests that there are “those” [Gnostics] who argue that the world was 
made by an evil maker. 

9. In Plato, Definitiones 413C8-9, “wish” is defined as “desire plus right reason; 
well-reasoning desire; desire plus reason according to nature” [βούλησις ἔφεσις 
μετὰ λόγου ὀρθοῦ: ὄρεξις εὔλογος: ὄρεξις μετὰ λόγου κατὰ φύσιν]. 

. 10. Plato, Phaedo 99C2-6. 2 shad ct 

“VIZ On the use of the double conclusion here, cf. above Argument IV, nd 

12, Argument VI consists of two separate arguments: the first based on the 
demiurge making the cosmos and the second on the incorruptibility of the cosmos. 
One might speculate that its logical structure reflects, mutatis mutandis, the logic 
of Aristotle’s argument at Physics VIII, 1, where the problem of whether motion 
began at some time [γέγονέ ποτε κίνησις] is treated first (251a8—-b28) and is followed 
first by an argument concerning corruptibility [περὶ tod ἀφθάρτου] (251a28-252a5) 
and then by the conclusion that motion is eternal [δήλον ὡς ἔστιν ἀίδιος κίνησις] 
(252a4). 

13. Plato, Republic VIII, 546A2. As Rabe recognised (see his apparatus 120.6), 
the syntax of the larger sentence (6-9) is incoherent. The simplest and least violent 
emendation is to alter εἶπεν to εἰπών. Cf. the syntactic structure of Argument 
XVII, 589.10-15, where participles follow both instances of φησίν (at 11 and 13) 
and where this quotation from Plato’s Republic reappears. 

14. We may note that Proclus often uses the phrase τῇ προτεραίᾳ as an 
alternate name for Plato’s Republic in the Comm. in Tim. (e.g., at III, 212.27), 
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presumably because in ancient times the Timaeus was thought to have occurred 
on the day following the Republic, cf. Timaeus 17A1-3. But the time sequence is 
confusing; Proclus explains (Comm. in Tim. 1, 8.30-9.13) that the conversation 
of the Republic first took place with Polemarchus, Glaucon, Adeimantus, and the 
sophist Thrasymachus. On the next day it was recited and this recitation became 
the dialogue that we know as the Republic. On the following day (1.e., two days 
after the initial conversation, but the day immediately following the recitation that 
became the Republic) the Timaeus takes place with Socrates counting off Timaeus, 
Hermocrates, Critias, and the mysterious missing fourth person. Proclus explicitly 
connects the opening words of the Timaeus with those of the Republic. 

15. Plato, Republic VIU, 545D8-E3. In Comm. in Euc. Prologue I (8.15), Proclus 
also refers to this passage, citing Socrates’ description of the Muses as “loftily 
speaking” [ὑψηλολογουμέναις]. ἘῸΝ 

16. On the use of the double conclusion here, cf. above Argument IV, n. 3; 
we again find the double conclusion here as part of the logic and rhetoric of the 
argument. ᾿ ᾿ ake δες 
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ARGUMENT VII 3 SYNOPSIS 


IVhat moves itself essentially is the source of motion for everything that does not move 
itself; because soul 1s by definition that which moves itself, it must be eternal; therefore, 
soul moves itself eternally. The all does not move itself, but is moved by another from 
without; soul, moving itself eternally, is present to and moves the all as its immediate 
effect; therefore, the all 1s moved eternally and so must be eternal: the eternal body where 
soul first settles. 
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10 


Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος ἕβδομος. 


Ἕβδομος: εἰ ἣ ψυχὴ τοῦ παντὸς ἀγένητός ἐστιν καὶ ἄφθαρτος, καὶ 
ὃ κόσμος ἀγένητος καὶ ἄφθαρτος. λόγος γὰρ αὐτῆς ὡς καὶ πάσης 
ψυχῆς τὸ αὐτὸ αὑτὸ κινοῦν: τὸ δὲ αὐτὸ αὑτὸ κινοῦν πᾶν πηγὴ καὶ 
ἀρχὴ κινήσεώς ἐστιν: εἰ ἄρα ἀίδιός ἐστιν ἡ τοῦ παντὸς ψυχή, δεῖ τὸ πᾶν 
ἀεὶ εἶναι κινούμενον ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς: τῇ γὰρ κινήσει τοῦ παντὸς ἢ πρότερον 
obx ὄντος ἢ ὕστερον αὐτὴ ἀεὶ οὖσα κινήσεως ἀρχὴ καὶ οὐ δυναμένη 
χινήσεως μὴ εἶναι ἀρχὴ κατ᾽ οὐσίαν αὐτοχκίνητος οὖσα χαὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
ἀρχὴ κινήσεως. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἀγένητος H ψυχὴ καὶ ἄφθαρτός ἐστιν δι᾽ αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο τὸ αὐτοκίνητον: ἔστιν ἄρα καὶ τὸ πᾶν ἀγένητον καὶ ἄφθαρτον. 
éx δὴ τούτου φανερόν, ὅτι καὶ πᾶσα ψυχὴ σώματι πρῶτον ἐπιβέβηκεν 
ἀιδίῳ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἀεὶ κινεῖ, κἂν φθαρτοῖς ἐνῇ σώμασιν, ἐχεῖνα χινεῖ διὰ 
τῶν ἀεὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς κινουμένων. : 
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(Rabe 
P. 243 


The Seventh Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Seventh.' If the soul of the all is ungenerated and incorruptible, then 
the cosmos too is ungenerated and incorruptible. For the definition of 
the soul of the all, as also for every soul, is “that which moves itself.”” 
And everything that moves itself is an “origin and source of motion.”* 
If therefore the soul of the all is eternal, then the all, being moved by 
soul, must be eternal; and because the all is not either earlier or later, 
the motion of the all has soul, which is eternal, as its source of motion: soul 
serves unfailingly as a source of motion, being self-moving according to 
its substance, and because of this a source of motion.’ Indeed, the soul 
is ungenerated and incorruptible because of the very fact of being self- 
moving.® Therefore, the all too is ungenerated and incorruptible.’ And 
from this it is clear that all soul® has first settled? upon an eternal body 
and moves it always,'® and even if it resides in corruptible bodies, it moves 
them by means of those bodies which are always being moved by it." 


Notes 


1. Proclus here restates Plato’s argument that “all soul is immortal,” Phaedrus 
245C5-246A2. Cf. also Plotinus, Enneads II, 9, 7.1-39. 

2. Plato, Phaedrus 245D7; cf. Laws X, 895B1; 895E10-896A4; also Proclus, 
Elements of Theology, prop. 20, p. 22.4~12. 

3. Plato, Phaedrus 24509; Laws X, 895B3-7; cf. Plotinus, Enneads IV, 7, 9, 
passim. Proclus uses this phrase a number of times to link soul as the “origin and 
source of motion” to the demiurge who makes the world. (For example, Théol. plat. 
I, 69.20; V, 37.16-23; 116, 3-20; Comm. in Tim. III, 250.7-17.) Here the link between 
the role of god as cause of the world and soul as the “origin and source of motion” 
may be thought of as a connection between Arguments VI and VII. 

4, Plato, Phaedrus 245D7-E2; also Timaeus 30B3-C1, where god puts intelli- 
gence into soul and soul into body [νοῦν μὲν ἐν ψυχῇ, ψυχὴν δ᾽ ἐν σώματι] in 
order that his work [ἔργον] be most beautiful [κάλλιστον] and best [ἄριστον]. 
Commenting on this, Proclus turns again to the same passage in the Phaedrus, 
Comm. in Tim. I, 412.25-27. Cf. also Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 16, p. 
18.7—20; prop. 17, pp. 18.21-20.2; prop. 34, p. 38.3-8. 

5. Plato, Phaedrus 245E4—6; Laws X, 896A3; also Proclus, Elements of Theology, 
Prop. 20, p. 22.4-12. At Théol. plat. I, 60.12-61.5 Proclus argues for a hierarchy 
of being (cf. also Argument IV, n. 14) in which the lowest realm is that which is only 
moved by another, the second realm is that which moves another because it is itself 
moved by something, i.e., that which moves itself and in so doing produces the 
appearance of motion in another, and at the top is that which is unmoved. Soul by 
moving itself produces the appearance of motion in a body. Cf. also Théol. plat. I, 
63.9-14. Being self-moving is connected to being an “origin and source” of life 
by which body becomes immortal at Théol. plat. I, 116.22-117.2. 
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6. Plato, Phaedrus 245E7-246A2. 

7. Plato, Phaedrus 245D7-E2. In the account of soul in the Temaeus (34B10— 
3341), Timaeus suggests that soul is prior to body in every way, although in his 
account, body has been described first. 

8. This striking phrase, which is used frequently by Proclus, derives from the 
sentence: “all soul is immortal” at Plato, Phaedrus 245C5. For a full explanation 
of soul within the hierarchy of being, cf. Théol. plat. III, 20.1-28.21, esp. 23.19. 

9, Although Plato uses a different word (xatowtofeton rather than ἐπιβέ- 
Byxev), this idea appears at Phaedrus 246C3. In the closely related argument at Laws 
X, soul “governs” body [ψυχῆς ἀρχούσης] (896C 2-3) and controls [διοικεῖν] the 
heaven (896E2). Cf. also Plotinus, Enneads II, 9, 7.28-33; Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 
ΠῚ, 60.4-23; 117.14~31. Much of this argument may be directed against Plutarch. 
Cf. Plutarch’s discussion of soul at Quaest. Plat. 1001B-C, which is reflected at De 
An. Proc., 1014D-E, where he mentions Laws X as a proof text for the notion of 
a disorderly and maleficent soul. 

10. At Timaeus 34A1-B9, having made the cosmos a sphere, god gives it the 
motion most appropriate to mind [νοῦν] and intelligence [φρόνησιν], namely 
circular locomotion; at Laws X, 895B5-7 and 896E8-897B6, soul produces the 
primary motion, which in its turn produces secondary motions. Cf. also Proclus, 
Comm. in Tim. IL, 93.2; 113.9-14; 124.25-125.9. Both Plato and Aristotle raise the 
question of which motion is the only motion capable of being eternal (Plato, Laws 
X, 898A2-B9, which Proclus cites at Comm. in Tim. I, 404.25; Aristotle, Physics VU, 
7, 260a20-26; 9, 265a13 ff, 266a6-9). 

11. This point is spelled out clearly at Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 196, 
p. 170.18-30; cf. also prop. 76, p. 72.5-19 and props. 207-209, pp.180.30-182.34, 
which explain the “vehicle” [ὄχημα] of every particular soul. 
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ARGUMENT VIII 8 SYNOPSIS 


Lf everything corrupted is corrupted by something other than and outside itself, and there 
is nothing outside or other than the all, then there 1s nothing that would corrupt the all or 
act on ut as a cause. Hence the all 1s incorruptible and ungenerated. 

Assume the opposite: if there were something outside the all, it would be an opposite 
of the all. Opposites either (1) come out of and return to one another, or (2) are related as 
privation and possession, which change in one direction only, that 1s, from possession to 
privation. Order came out of disorder; order and disorder are opposite; therefore they 
are related as either (1) or (2). If they are related as (1) and order came from disorder, 
then order will one day again return to disorder; uf they are related as (2), disorder being 
the privation of order, then at some time there was change from privation to possession. 
But such change is impossible, as for example would be the change from being blind 
to having sight; and it would be even more impossible that the all would again return to 
disorder, because god wishes order. 

But the all is incorruptible. Therefore, there cannot be change in both directions, 
as (1) requires. Therefore in the case of the all, both (1) and (2) are impossible. In 
whatever way order and disorder may be related, the all is ungenerated and incorruptible. 
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20 


Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος η΄. 


Ὄγδοος: εἰ πᾶν τὸ φθειρόμενον Ex τινος ἀλλοτρίου προσβάλλοντος 


(ἔξωθεν; φθείρεται καὶ εἴς τι ἀλλότριον, μηδὲν δὲ ἔξω τοῦ παντός 
ἐστιν μηδὲ ἀλλότριον ἀλλὰ πάντα περιείληφεν ὅλον ἐξ ὅλων καὶ τέλειον 
ἐκ τελείων γινόμενον, οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἀλλότριόν τι εἴη τοῦ παντὸς οὔτ᾽ ἂν 
φθείροιτο εἰς ἀλλότριον ἣ ὑπὸ ἀλλοτρίου γινόμενον. ὥστ᾽ ἄφθαρτόν 
ἐστιν. διὰ δὲ τὸ αὐτὸ τοῦτο καὶ ἀγένητον: πᾶν γὰρ τὸ γενητὸν Ex τινος 
γίνεται πρότερον ἀλλοτρίου ὄντος. ὥστε εἴη ἄν τι τῷ παντὶ ἀλλότριον. 
τοῦτο δὲ ἔξω τοῦ γινομένου. τοῦ ἄρα παντὸς ἔσται τι ἔξω, πρὶν γένηται 
τὸ πᾶν, ἀλλότριον (ὃν) τοῦ παντός. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, εἴη ἂν ἐναντίον τι τῷ 
παντί, ἐξ οὗ γέγονεν. ἀλλὰ μὴν τὰ ἐναντία ἐξ ἀλλήλων τέ ἐστιν καὶ εἰς 
ἄλληλα μεταβάλλει καὶ εἰσὶν αὐτῶν δύο ὁδοὶ μεταξὺ δυοῖν ὄντοιν, ὡς ἐν 
Φαίδωνι κατεσκεύασται διὰ πλειόνων, ἀποδιδόναι θατέρῳ τῶν ἐναντίων 
τὸ λοιπὸν καὶ μὴ εἶναι χωλὴν τὴν φύσιν. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἀντίκειται τὸ 
ἄτακτον xal τὸ τεταγμένον, δῆλον. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν ὡς στέρησις καὶ ἕξις, 
μεταβάλλει δὲ ἀπὸ στερήσεως εἰς τὴν ἕξιν, πολλῷ μᾶλλον μεταβάλλει 
καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ἕξεως εἰς τὴν στέρησιν: ἀδυνατώτερον γὰρ ἐκεῖνο, διότι 
στέρησίς ἐστιν, αἱ δὲ στερήσεις εἰς ἕξιν ἀμετάβλητοι. εἰ οὖν ἐκεῖνο 
ἀδυνατώτερον γενέσθαι γέγονεν, πολλῷ μᾶλλον τὸ δυνατώτερον ἔσται 
καὶ μεταβάλλει τὸ τεταγμένον εἰς τὸ ἄτακτον καὶ ἔσται κατὰ φύσιν 
τοῦτο χαὶ κατὰ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ βούλησιν’ ὃ γὰρ τὸ ἀδυνατώτερον ποιήσας 
μᾶλλον ποιήσει τὸ δυνατώτερον. εἰ δ᾽ ἐναντία ταῦτ᾽ ἔστιν κατὰ τὸν τῶν 
ἐναντίων νόμον, μεταβάλλει ἄρα καὶ τὸ πᾶν εἰς τὸ ἐναντίον, ἐξ οὗ 


4 ἔξωθεν] add. R ex Philop. 296, 1 & 27; 300, 13 etc. 10 ὃν] add, R ex Philop. 304, 14 
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The Eigthth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Eighth. If everything corrupted is corrupted by something different from 
itself, by something acting extrinsically, and is corrupted into something 
different from itself,! and further, if there is nothing outside the all or 
different from the all,” but the all has encompassed all things, a whole 
coming to be from wholes, something complete from complete things,’ 
then there would not be anything different from the all and the all would 
neither be corrupted into something different nor would it be brought 
into being by something different from itself.* Consequently, the all is 
incorruptible. And for the same reason, it is also ungenerated. 

For everything that comes to be comes to be from something, which 
earlier was different from it. Consequently, there would be something 
different from the all, and this would be outside what has come to be. 
On this view, then, before the all comes to be, there will be something 
outside the all, because different from it. But if this were the case, there 
would be something opposite to the all, from which it has come to be.* 
But in fact, opposites both come from one another and change into one 
another, and there are two paths between opposite ways of being,® as is 
established at length in the Phaedo, so that balance be restored between 
opposites’ and nature have no defect.® 

Now it is clear that the ordered and the disordered are opposed.° 
However, if it is a case of privation and possession'® and change occurs 
from privation into possession, then much more so does change occur 
from possession into privation; but the former is quite impossible, because 
it is a privation and privations do not change into possession.'! Indeed, 
if what is more impossible was ever generated, then far more will what 
is more possible be generated, namely that what is ordered change into 
something disordered — and such change would be according to nature 
and according to the wish of the god.'* For he who makes what is more 
impossible will be more likely to make what is more possible. And if these 
things are opposite according to the law of opposites,'* then, too, the all 
changes into its opposite, from which it had come to be."* 
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γέγονεν. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἄφθαρτον δέδεικται τὸ πᾶν. οὖκ ἄρα μεταβάλλει εἰς 
ἐναντίον τι. ὥστε οὐδὲ γέγονεν. ὥστ᾽ ἀίδιον τὸ πᾶν’ οὐ γὰρ ἐνδέχεται 
δυοῖν ἐναντίοιν ὄντοιν ἐκ μὲν τοῦ ἑτέρου ὁδὸν εἰς θάτερον εἶναι, ἐλ 
δὲ τοῦ ἑτέρου εἰς θάτερον μὴ εἶναι, οὐδὲ στερήσεως καὶ ἕξεως ἐκ μὲν 
5 τῆς στερήσεως εἰς τὴν ἕξιν (εῖναι), ex δὲ τῆς ἕξεως εἰς τὴν στέρησιν 
μὴ εἶναι: οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ἐπί τινων ὁδὸς ἀπὸ στερήσεως εἰς ἕξιν, τοῖς δ᾽ 
ἐναντίοις ἔστιν εἰς ἄλληλα, καθάπερ 6 ἐν Φαίδωνι λέγει Σωχράτης. ὥστ᾽ 
ἢ οὐκ ἔστιν ἄφθαρτον τὸ πᾶν ἢ πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἀγένητον ἢ ἄφθαρτον, 
εἴτ᾽ ἐναντίον τὸ ἄτακτον καὶ τὸ τεταγμένον εἴτε τοῦ τεταγμένου τὸ 
ιο ATAXTOV στέρησις. 


5 εἶναι] add. R 
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Yet the all has been shown to be incorruptible.'* Therefore, it does 
not change into anything opposite. Consequently, it has not come to 
be; consequently,'® the all is eternal. Whenever there are two things in 
opposition, there cannot be a path from the one into the other, without 
there being a path from the other into the one; nor is it possible in the 
case of privation and possession for there to be a path from privation 
into possession without there being one from possession into privation.”’ 
For in some cases, there is no path from privation into possession, but 
for opposites there is a path into one another, as Socrates says in the 
Phaedo.'® Consequently, either the all is not incorruptible or it is much 
more likely to be ungenerated than incorruptible, whether the disordered 
and the ordered are opposites or whether the disordered is a privation 
of the ordered.'® 


Notes 


1. This line, mutatis mutandis, resembles Aristotle’s frequent claim that every- 
thing that changes changes from something into something, Physics III, 5, 205a6; 
VI, 5, 235b6 ff. 10, 240b20 ff; Metaphysics XI, το, 1067a6; XII, 3, 1069b36. For the 
emphasis on “from the outside” in respect to the all, cf. Plotinus, Enneads HI, 2, 
4.29, 33; VI, 5, 10.38-39. Argument IX will argue that there is no evil that belongs 
to, i.e., is intrinsic to, the all. On how these arguments fit together, cf. below, 
Argument IX, ἢ, 4. 

2. Plato, Timaeus 33C1-D1. Aristotle too argues that there is but one cosmos, 
it contains all matter, and there is nothing outside it, De Caelo I, 8-9; cf. for example 
276a18~22. Also cf. Plotinus, Enneads I, 2, 1.13. 

3. Plato, Timaeus 30C2-31B3; 33A7; cf. also Plotinus, Enneads II, 1, 1.13~16. 
Proclus discusses different types of totalities, including a whole composed of wholes, 
at Théol. plat. III, 88.3-23; IV, 75.12-20; for a more general account, cf. Elements of 
Theology, prop. 66-74, pp. 63.24-71.27. In his explication of this line in the Timaeus, 
Proclus emphasizes the divinity of the demiurge who produces a complete and 
perfect whole (Comm. in Tim. I, 358.25-359.2; 422.31-423.6; II, 67.20-68.5; 98.18- 
99.1; cf. also Théol. plat. V, 72.7-76.12, esp. 73.14). The completeness and perfection 
of the whole produces a problem for Proclus in the discussion of privation and 
possession, below. In his own account, even privation, that is, absence of form, such 
as blindness in an eye, is from the good because all things within the cosmos come 
from the good (Elements of Theology, prop. 57, p. 56.15-16). And the all, contaiming 
all things (because it is a whole from wholes, complete from complete things), is the 
perfect and complete effect of the perfect cause. Insofar as this argument raises 
the possibility of something outside the all, it challenges the universal causality of 
the good (and the demiurge) as well as the perfection and completeness of the all as 
an effect of the good (and the demiurge). In short, something outside and different 
from the all is also outside the causal power of the good and the demiurge—the 
first causes of all things that are. Thus, in the argument that follows, privation is 
meant in an unusually strong sense; rather than meaning relative absence of form 
within the causal structure of the all, privation here means absolute absence of 
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form because privation is outside any causal relation to the good (cf. below, n. 
10). After explaining the perfection and completeness of the all (Comm. in Tim. 
IT, 98.18-99.1), Proclus immediately criticizes Atticus for failing to understand this 
point (II, 1o0.1-101.14). 

4. At Comm. in Tim. TI, 58.20-59.23 Proclus argues first that if there is nothing 
outside it, the world is eternal; he then draws the further conclusion that because 
of its pattern it possesses three characteristics which preclude there being anything 
external to it: unity [Ev6tys], eternity [ἀιδιότης], and perfection [τελειότης]. (Cf. 
Argument IT.) 

5. Comm. in Tim. 1, 284.5-285.7, where Proclus argues against Atticus. 

6. This sentence is largely paraphrased from Plato, Phaedo 71A9-B2. The 
language of the Phaedo is quite strong: it is necessary that everything that has an 
opposite is generated from the opposite and from nothing else [cf. 70E4]; it is 
universally true that opposites come from one another, e.g., sleeping and waking. 

7. Plato, Phaedo 70D7-E8. Proclus also cites this text commenting on Timaeus 
28B7-C2 and responding to the view of Atticus, Comm. in Tim. I, 284.27-285.6. 

8. Plato, Phaedo 71E9: 00x ἀνταποδώσομεν τὴν ἐναντίαν γένεσιν, ἀλλὰ ταύτῃ 
χωλὴ ἔσται ἣ φύσις: “shall we forget about the opposite process [i.e., returning to 
life], so that nature is here defective?” Proclus’ argument mirrors that of Phaedrus 
245C5-246A2 (cf. Argument VII), namely that if there were not a full cycle between 
opposites, then everything would end up the same, i.e., as one of the opposites, 
and coming to be as a process would stop. 

9. Here Proclus may be thinking of disorder as outside the cosmos, preceding 
it, and different from it; cf. Plato, Timaeus 30A5: “god led it [the world] out of 
disorder into order;” cf. Statesman 272D6-273E4. Also Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 
288.14-17; 389.5-16. 

10. Aristotle, Cat. 10, 11b18; 12a26; Topics I, 15, 106b13, 21-28; 114a7—-12. 
“Privation and possession” conjoined in this way form a peculiarly Aristotelian 
expression. Aristotle gives a taxonomy of opposites. There are four different types, 
of which one is privation and possession (e.g., blindness and sight). He specifically 
calls privation the absence of form, which is its opposite or contrary (Physics I, 
7, 190b13-17, 191a14), while possession is clearly the presence of form: sight and 
blindness are the presence and privation of form in an eye. In this argument, 
Proclus first refers to Plato and the Phaedo to establish the general relation among 
all opposites and then takes from Aristotle a particular type of opposition, privation 
and possession. Since the all constitutes the presence of form (and the good), what 
would (on the false view that the all is generated) be outside it would therefore 
constitute its opposite (i.e., privation of form [absence of the good]). Proclus 
can now base his argument that the all must be eternal on the relation between 
privation and possession. (Cf. above, n. 3.) 

11. Aristotle, Cat. 10, 12a26—13a37, esp. 13a33-37; Aristotle argues that change 
from privation into possession is impossible—a blind man does not come to see 
nor a bald one regain his hair—while the change from possession into privation 
certainly occurs, e.g., loss of sight, teeth, or hair. 

12. On the notion and force of the wish of the god, cf. Argument VI. 

13. One might expect a phrase such as “the law of opposites” [ὃ τῶν ἐναντίων 
νόμος] to appear elsewhere, but it does not; it cannot be traced in Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Philoponus, or Proclus. Indeed, “law” is not used by Plato or Aristotle 
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in this sense. For a notion of laws, deriving in part from rational principles, and 
governing all things, cf. Plotinus, Enneads IV, 3. 15.15-245 24.10-12; 4, 39.12-18. 
Cf. also Argument XVIII, n. 34. 

14. Plotinus discusses “the law of the all” particularly in regard to order and 
disorder, Enneads III, 2, 4.25-37. 

15. Cf. above, Argument VI. 

16. On the use of the double conclusion cf. Argument IV, n. 3. 

17. Cf. n. 10 above. Here Proclus repeats the order of first Plato and then 
Aristotle; that the two positions are not quite compatible—the account of opposites 
in the Phaedo cannot be altogether combined with Aristotle’s account of privation 
and possession—appears in the final sentence. 

18. Plato, Phaedo 70D7-E8. On the conjunction of Plato and Aristotle here, cf. 
above, n. 10. Again, the point may be directed against Atticus. 

19. This criticism is undoubtedly aimed at Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014B-D; 
it also appears in Philo, De Aet. Mundi VII, 39, where it is apparently directed 
against the Stoics, and in Sallustius, VII; cf. also the edition of Sallustius by A. D. 
Nock, Concerning the Gods and the Universe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1962), pp. Ix—Ixiii, where Nock interprets Sallustius’ criticism as directed against 
the Christians. 
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ARGUMENTIX δε, SYNOPSIS 


(1) What ts good for or indifferent to a thing cannot corrupt it; therefore everything 
corruptible is corrupted by the evil that belongs to it. (2) What is corruptible must 
be receptive of evil and able to change in this respect. Anything divine is unreceptive 
of evil and so unreceptive of change. The all is divine. Therefore, there is nothing evil for 
the all and the all is incorruptible. 

Lf the all 1s incorruptible, then it 1s also ungenerated. Generation and corruption 
come from the same source; therefore, if there is no corruptor, there is no generator. 

There is no evil for the all and therefore nothing to corrupt it. The all has been 
ordered and arranged and so could be corrupted only by disorder and disarray. But since 
there 1s no evil for it, then there will not be disorder and disarray to attack it. If there 
is no disorder and disarray, then there is nothing out of which it could be generated. 
Therefore, the all has not been generated and could not be corrupted; the all is eternal. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος ἔνατος. 


Ἕνατος: πᾶν τὸ φθειρόμενον φθείρεται ὑπὸ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ κακίας" οὐ γὰρ 
δὴ ὑπό τε τοῦ οἰκείου ἀγαθοῦ ἢ οἰκείου μήτε κακοῦ μήτε ἀγαθοῦ ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀδιαφόρου: πᾶν γὰρ τὸ τοιοῦτον οὔτε βλάπτειν δυνατὸν οὔτε ὠφελεῖν, 
ὥστε οὔτε φθείρειν οὔτε σῴζειν. εἰ οὖν φθείροιτο τὸ πᾶν, ὑπὸ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ 
φθαρήσεται κακίας. τὸν δὲ κόσμον εὐδαίμονα θεὸν αὐτὸς εἶναί φησιν 
nal πάντας ὡσαύτως θεοὺς καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἅπαν τὸ θεῶν γένος ἄδεκτον 
ὃν κακίας ἄδεκτον εἶναι καὶ μεταβολῆς. οὐκ ἄρα φθαρήσεταί ποτε τὸ 
πᾶν, ᾧ μηδέν ἐστιν κακόν, διότι καὶ αὐτὸ θεός ἐστιν. εἰ δὲ ἄφθαρτον 
τὸ πᾶν, διότι μηδὲν ἔχῃ φθαρτικόν, οὐδὲ γενητόν ἐστιν: ἐξ οὗ γὰρ ἣ 
γένεσις ἑκάστῳ, τοῦτο ἑκάστου φθαρτικόν- κρατηθὲν μὲν γὰρ γενέσεως 
συναίτιον, κρατῆσαν δὲ φθορᾶς: ὥστ᾽, εἰ μηδέν ἐστιν αὐτὸ φθεῖρον, 
οὐδὲ ἔχει, ἐξ οὗ ἂν γένοιτο. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδέν ἐστιν αὐτὸ φθεῖρον, εἴπερ 
μηδέν ἐστιν αὐτῷ καχόν’ τί γὰρ ἂν αὐτὸ φθείροι τεταγμένον ἄλλο 
πλὴν τῆς ἀταξίας καὶ κεκοσμημένον πλὴν τῆς ἀκοσμίας; αὕτη γὰρ τῷ 
χεχοσμημένῳ καὶ τεταγμένῳ κακόν. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἔστιν τι αὐτῷ κακόν, 
ἕξει ἀκοσμίαν καὶ ἀταξίαν, εἰς ἣν λυθήσεται. εἰ δὲ μηδέν ἐστιν αὐτῷ 
κακόν, οὐκ ἔσται μαχομένη τις ἀταξία καὶ ἀκοσμία τῷ τεταγμένῳ καὶ 
χκεχοσμημένῳ, τῷ παντί. εἰ δὲ μὴ ἔχῃ μαχομένην ἀταξίαν καὶ ἀκοσμίαν, 
οὐδὲ γέγονεν ἐξ ἀκοσμίας τινὸς xal ἀταξίας, εἴπερ οὐδὲν αὐτῷ μάχεται 
τοιοῦτον. τοῦτο δέ, εἰ μηδὲν αὐτῷ κακόν ἐστιν. οὐδὲν ἄρα ἔχει, ἐξ οὔ 
ἂν γένοιτό τινος. μὴ ὄντος δ᾽, ἐξ οὗ ἂν γένοιτό τινος, οὐδὲ γένοιτο ἄν: 
δεῖ γὰρ ἔχ τινος γίνεσθαι πᾶν τὸ γινόμενον, ἐκ μηδενὸς (δέ τι) γίνεσθαι 
ἀδύνατον. 


24 δέ τι] add. R ex Philop. 338, 25 
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The Ninth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Ninth. Everything corruptible is corrupted by the evil that belongs to 
l 


it.' For certainly it is not corrupted either by its proper good or by 
something proper to it that is neither evil nor good but indifferent.” For 
anything indifferent can neither hinder nor help; consequently, it can 
neither corrupt nor preserve.’ Therefore, if the all could be corrupted, it 
would be corrupted by the evil that belongs to it.* But Plato says the cosmos 
is “a blessed god”® and all gods are blessed in the same way, because every 
kind among the divine is unreceptive of change, since it is unreceptive 
of evil.6 Therefore, the all, for which there is nothing evil, will not be 
corrupted at any time, because it too is a god. 

And if the all is incorruptible, because it would have nothing corrupt- 
ing it, then it has not been generated either.’ For the generation of each 
thing comes from what is destructive of each. If it is dominated, it is a 
contributary cause of birth, while if it dominates, it is a contributary cause 
of corruption.’ Consequently, if there is nothing to corrupt the all, there 
can be nothing from which it could come to be. 

However, there is in fact nothing to corrupt it, since there is nothing 
evil for it. What else could corrupt it once ordered except disorder, and 
once arranged, except disarray? For disorder and disarray are evil for what 
is ordered and arranged. Therefore, if the all has some evil, it will possess 
disarray and disorder into which it will be dissolved; but if it has no evil, 
there will not be any disorder and disarray attacking what is ordered and 
arranged, that is the 411. And if it does not have disorder and disarray 
attacking it, then it has not been generated from any disarray and disorder 
either,'’ since nothing of this kind is attacking it.'’ This is the case, then, if 
there is no evil for it. Therefore, there is nothing at all from which it could 
come to be. And if there is nothing at all from which it could come to be, it 
could not come to be. For everything that comes to be must come from 
something, and it is impossible that anything come to be from nothing.” 


Notes 


1. The specific reference here may be Plato, Republic X 608E2 ff, esp. 609D9- 
10; this phrase (with a slight variation) also occurs in Proclus, Comm. in Republic II, 
2.15. We argue below (n. 4) that this argument is the logical successor to Argument 
ΜΠ. It is interesting to note that Philoponus quotes this phrase three times in his 
treatment of Argument VIII (302.24, 303.7, 303.10—-11) and twice in his treatment 
of Argument IX (332.26-333.1 and 336.1-2). The question of where evil comes 
from was a central concern of Stoicism, although Plutarch accuses the Stoics of 
introducing evil into their account “without cause” (De An. Proc. 1015B); Proclus 
raises the difficulty: where did evil come from if the maker is good, free of jealousy, 
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and so made all things as like himself as possible (Comm. in Tim. I, 373.22-374.2; cf. 
also 376.11-25)? Plotinus explicitly attributes corruption to matter when it applies 
“its own nature,” Enneads I, 8, 8.19-28. The general form of the sentence echoes 
the related claim of Plato’s Timaeus 28A4-5 that “everything that comes to be must 
come to be by some cause” [πᾶν δὲ αὖ τὸ γιγνόμενον On’ αἰτίου τινὸς ἐξ ἀνάγκης 
γίγνεσθαι], and Aristotle’s claim that “everything moved is moved by something” 
[Ἅπαν τὸ κινούμενον ὑπό τινος ἀνάγκη κινεῖσθαι], Physics VII, 1, 241634; cf. also 
Physics VII, 2, 243411--12: VII, 4, 256a2-3. 

2. Plato, Republic X, 609B1—-2; Plotinus, Enneads VI, 7, 24.14-25. 

3. Plotinus comments that Plato’s account (apparently Timaeus 47E—53C) 
raises many problems about what preserves material things, Exneads III, 6, 12.8-9; 
cf. also III, 6, 16.15-20; IV, 2, 1.17-18; VI, 7, 23.21-25. According to Proclus, 
Elements of Theology, the good, by providing unity, preserves all things, prop. 13, 
p. 14.24-91; cf. also prop. 144, 126.228-29 (although here god provides unity). 

4, This argument may be directed against Plutarch’s doctrine of “evil soul” as 
both intrinsic to the cosmos and the source of all evil for it, including its corruption. 
The doctrine appears throughout the De An. Proc.; cf. esp. 1014E-1015C, 1015D- 
1015F, 1017A-B, 1027A~-B, 1029E-F. It may also be seen as the logical successor to 
Argument VIII, which concerns what is extrinsic to the cosmos. Although Proclus 
does not make the point, these two arguments taken together imply a “constructive 
dilemma”: it is neither the case that something extrinsic to the cosmos can corrupt 
it nor that something intrinsic to the cosmos can corrupt it; therefore, (since these 
are the only two possibilities) the cosmos must be incorruptible. 

5. Plato, Timaeus 34B8. 

6. Arguments implying that what changes cannot be divine appear through- 
out Proclus’ Elements of Theology, cf. prop. 80, pp. 74.26-76-11; prop. 115, pp. 
100.28—102.12; prop. 117, pp. 102.28-104.4; prop. 125, pp. 110.29-112.13. Change 
is from one set of conditions to another (cf. prop. 198, p. 172.28-29); if a thing 
is in the best condition, change can only be for the worse, i.e., evil, be it corruption 
or generation. 

7. Generation (and corruption) are associated with being sometimes, Proclus, 
Elements of Theology, prop. 52, p. 50.15-20. Also cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 296.4-6, 
where making this point Proclus cites Republic VIII, 546A2 and Phaedrus 245D3. 

8. Plato, Timaeus 4607 ff.; here causes of change within the natural world 
are called “contributory causes which god uses as his ministers as he brings to 
completion the idea of the best insofar as is possible.” (Cf. also Polttcus 281E1-5.) 
The problem of primary causes (god or the separate forms) and secondary causes, 
(i.e., contributory causes) is important in Neoplatonism; for example, Proclus, 
Elements of Theology, prop. 75, Pp. 70.32-33, P- 72.1-4; also prop. 159, p. 138.30-140. 
At Timaeus 28C2-3, Plato argues “we say that what comes to be must come to 
be by some cause.” [τῷ δ᾽ αὖ γενομένῳ φαμὲν ὑπ᾽ αἰτίου τινὸς ἀνάγκην εἶναι 
γενέσθαι. Commenting on this text (Comm. in Tim. I, 298.13), Proclus claims 
that the cause of the cosmos is simply god. A perfect cause always acts in the 
same way and so is always a cause of unity and permanence (Comm. in Tim. I, 
298.27-299.1; cf. also Comm. in Parm. 888.17-22, where the same argument is 
made for the “ideas” and contributory causes are explicitly rejected). But this 
strong causal relation produces a problem: what causes multiplicity, which is the 
opposite of unity, and so change, e.g., generation and destruction in generated 
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things? Multiplicity and change can only be caused by multiple causes working 
together, and as each contributes, sometimes one. sometimes the other, dominates. 
Cf. Elements of Theology, prop. 159, pp. 138.33-140.4: Comm. in Tim. I, 369.4-9). 
Thus, contributory causes are associated exclusively with things within the world 
that are generated and corrupted (cf. Théol. plat. II, 41.8-12) and not with the 
world, which, as we see here, is eternal. Philoponus uses this notion in exactly 
this sense in his treatment of Argument [X (338.13) and in his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics. Indeed, this latter text indicates a strong alliance with Proclus 
on this point and so is worth pursuing here, if only briefly. Although “contributory 
cause” appears in the De Anima (II, 4, 416a14) and several times in the biological 
works (Hist. An. X, τ, 634a17; Gen. An. V, 3, 782426, 783b21) in the sense of a helping 
cause, and at Metaphysics V, 5, 1015a21 and 1015b3 in the sense of a necessary 
(but insufficient) condition, Aristotle mentions “contributory cause” only once in 
the Paysics (I, 9, 192a13) where he represents and criticizes Plato. In Physics I, 2, 
Aristotle establishes the subject of physics as forms that are separable in thought but 
do not exist apart from matter (194b13). He opens Physics II, 3 by saying that with 
this point settled “we must proceed to consider causes, both their kind and number” 
(194b16). The well-known discussion of the “four causes” (i.e., form, matter, moving 
cause, and final cause) then follows. Contributory causes are never mentioned and, 
indeed, are irrelevant to Aristotle’s argument. But when Philoponus comments on 
the opening line of Physics I, 3, he anticipates the account of the four causes 
and characterizes matter and form as contributory causes (Comm. in Phys. 16, 
241.7). In effect, Philoponus interprets the subject of physics Neoplatonically and 
consequently characterizes form and matter taken together as contributory causes 
within the realm of becoming. This characterization is identical with that of 
Proclus (and entirely foreign to Aristotle). 

9, An immediate target may be Plutarch and Atticus, who argue that there 
was disorderly motion, which was caused by soul, before the world came to be; 
on this doctrine in Plutarch, cf. n. 4 above; on both Plutarch and Atticus as read by 
Proclus, cf. Comm. in Tim. I, 276.31-277.7. 

10. The argument that the all has been generated from disorder may be found 
at Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014B; Proclus attributes this view to both Plutarch and 
Atticus at Comm. in Tim. I, 276.30-277.7. 

11, On the question of generation from opposites, cf. Argument VIII. 

12. This concluding sentence may reflect Plato, Timaeus 28A4-6. That this 
issue was widely discussed among Neoplatonists is indicated by Proclus’ extended 
discussion of this line in Comm. in Tim. 1, 258.12-264.3. He cites Plato, Philebus 
23D7, 26E2, 27A1—B2; Statesman 270A4 ff, Republic VI 509B6 ff cf. Comm. in Tim. I, 


259-27-31; 262.29-263.19. 
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ΑΚΟΌΌΜΕΝΤΧ 3 SYNOPSIS 


Each element of the cosmos that is in its natural (proper) place either remains there 
ar is moved in a circle; an element outside its proper place is moved directly towards 
that place; therefore, if all elements are either in their respective natural places or go 
directly to that place, then all the elements are always either in or oriented towards 
natural places and the all remains unchanged and is eternal. 

An element in its natural place can be moved out of thts place only by force, because 
by nature it moves towards or remains in this place; the elements of the all are always by 
nature; therefore, uf the elements are in their natural places, the all must be unchanged 
and so eternal. 

If the all was generated, then before it was ordered the elements were either (1) in 
their natural places or (2) in non-natural places. (1) If before the all was ordered, 
the elements were in their natural places, then they would remain there or be moved 
in a circle; this ts what they do by nature; therefore, on this assumption, the all was 
ordered before it was ordered. Therefore, the all is eternal. ᾿ 

(2) If before the all was ordered, the elements were in non-natural places, who 
moved them into their natural places? [The elements are not self-movers and so, since 
they are moved directly, a mover 15 required. ] 

Consequently, there are two principles: the natural and the unnatural, which is 
a principle even though it depends upon the natural. If the cosmos were generated, a 
contradiction would result: the unnatural would be both prior to the natural, because the 
natural is generated out of it, and posterior to the natural, because, being a derangement 
of it, the unnatural always presupposes the natural. Indeed, it is unclear whether natural 
places could be at all, (1) if bodies were not generated in them, or (2) if bodies were 
sentor to them for all time. [Bodies and place come to be simultaneously, but natural 
place is prior to body in definition.] But if there are no natural places, then there are 
no unnatural places either, because the unnatural presupposes the natural. [Hence any 
assumption that eliminates natural place eliminates all place and there is “nowhere” 
in which body may be generated; such a view must be false.] 

But at any earlier time, bodies must have been in their natural places, as they are 
now; and so natural places and the cosmos must be eternal: the cosmos must presuppose 

first natural place and then alien place, which is always in relation to natural place; 
therefore the cosmos must, as a cosmos, be eternal. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος δέκατος. 


Δέκατος: ἕκαστον τῶν τοῦ κόσμου στοιχείων, ἐξ ὧν ἐστιν, ἐν τῷ οὐκείῳ 
τόπῳ ὃν 7 μένει ἢ κύκλῳ κινεῖται: (τότε γὰρ Ex’ εὐθὺ χκινεῖται,) ὅταν μὴ 
ἐν τῷ οἰκείῳ τόπῳ ἧ, σπεῦδον εἰς ἐκεῖνον ἐλθεῖν. εἰ οὖν τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ 
παντὸς ἢ μένει ἢ κύκλῳ κινεῖται, εἴτε δὲ μένει ἐν τῷ κατὰ φύσιν τόπῳ, 
ἔχει τὸ κατὰ φύσιν, εἴτε κύκλῳ κινεῖται, οὔτε ἀρχὴν οὔτε τελευτὴν 
ἔχει τοῦ κινεῖσθαι, δηλονότι καὶ τὸ πᾶν ἀμετάβλητόν ἐστιν τῶν μὲν 
τοὺς κατὰ φύσιν τόπους ἐχόντων, τῶν δὲ ἀνάρχως καὶ ἀτελευτήτως 
κινουμένων: καὶ γὰρ τὰ τῇδε μεταβάλλει ἐν τόπῳ ἀλλοτρίῳ ὄντων 
τῶν, ἐξ ὧν ἐστιν, καὶ τὸν οἰκεῖον καταλαβεῖν σπευδόντων. εἰ οὖν τὰ 
στοιχεῖα τοῦ παντὸς ἐν τοῖς οἰκείοις ἐστὶν τόποις καὶ οὐδὲν ὅλον εἰς 
τὸν ἀλλότριον φέρεται τόπον οὐδὲ ἀπολιπὸν τὸν οἰκεῖον βιάζεται τὸ ἐν 
τῷ οἰκείῳ ὄν, ἀνάγκη τὸ πᾶν ἀμετάβλητον εἶναι πάντων ἀεὶ κατὰ φύσιν 
ἐχόντων τῶν ὅλων καὶ τῶν μενόντων ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ τῶν κινουμένων. 
εἰ μὲν οὖν, πρὶν κοσμηθῇ τὸ πᾶν, ἐν τοῖς οἰκείοις ἦν ἕκαστα τόποις, 
ἢ ἔμενεν ἢ κύκλῳ ἐκινεῖτο, καὶ οὕτω πάλιν Hy τὸ πᾶν κεκοσμημένον, 
πρὶν κοσμηθῇ, καὶ οὐκ ἔσχεν ἀρχὴν τοῦ κοσμηθῆναι πάντων ὁμοίως 
ἐχόντων νῦν τε καὶ πρότερον. εἰ δὲ ἐν τοῖς ἀλλοτρίοις (πάντως γὰρ ἣν 
ἐν τόποις σώματα ὄντα), (εἰ μὲν ὄντων αὐτοῖς τῶν κατὰ φύσιν τόπων 
ἄλλων, τίς 6 μεταθεὶς αὐτὰ ἐν τοῖς ἀλλοτρίοις; οὐ γὰρ ἑαυτοῖς ἦν αἴτια 
σώματα ὄντα) τῆς μεταθέσεως: ὥστε δύο ἀρχαί, ἣ μὲν τοῦ παρὰ φύσιν, 
H δὲ τοῦ κατὰ φύσιν, καὶ πρότερον τὸ παρὰ φύσιν τοῦ κατὰ φύσιν καὶ 
ταῦτα παρὰ φύσιν ὃν ὡς ἔκστασις τῆς φύσεως, ἧς φύσεως μηδ᾽ ὅλως 
οὔσης οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτὸ εἴη παρὰ φύσιν (οὐδὲ γὰρ τὸ παρὰ τέχνην ἔστιν 
μὴ οὔσης τέχνης: τὸ γὰρ παρ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ὃν ὄντος ἐκείνου, παρ᾽ 6 ἐστιν, 
εἴη ἄν)" ὥστε, εἰ καὶ ἦσαν τόποι κατὰ φύσιν, τούτων ἐν ἐκείνοις μὴ 
γενομένων ἄδηλον, εἰ καὶ κατὰ φύσιν πρεσβυτέρων ὄντων τὸν ἄπειρον 


3 τότε... κινεῖται] add. R ex Philop. 387, 6 & 390, 3-4 Ig εἰ μὲν... (21) ὄντα] add. 
Rex Philop. 401, 1; 402, 8 
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The Tenth Argument of Proclus the Successor : 


Tenth. Each of the elements of the cosmos,' out of which it is made,’ 
when in its proper place, either remains there’ or is moved in a circle;* 
whenever an element is not in its proper place, it is moved directly, being 
eager to come into that place.* If the elements of the all either remain 
in place or are moved in a circle (and either they remain in their natural 
place, doing so naturally, or they are moved in a circle, having neither 
beginning nor end of being moved),° then it is clear also that the all is 
unchanged, since the elements either occupy their places naturally or are 
moved without beginning or end. In fact, things in our world change place 
whenever the elements of which they are made up are in an alien place 
and each element hurries to take its proper place.’ So, if the elements of 
the all are in their proper places, and if nothing whole is carried into an 
alien place, and if anything in its proper place is only forced out® because it 
does not naturally abandon this place, then the all must be unchanged,° 
since all wholes composed of the elements are always according to nature, 
both those remaining in their proper place and those which are moved.'° 

Indeed, if each element was in its proper place before the all was put 
in order, either each remained there'' or was moved in a circle; and so here 
too, the all was ordered before it was put in order, that is, it did not have 
a beginning of being ordered, because all things were in like state [that 
is, ordered] both now and formerly; but again, if all the elements were in 
alien places (for in any event they must occupy some place, given that they 
are bodies)'*—if they were in places other than their natural ones, who 
put them in these alien places?'* For bodies do not have in themselves 
a cause of changing places.'° 

Consequently, [on the false view that the cosmos came into being] 
there would be two principles: the one unnatural, the other natural, with 
the unnatural prior to the natural;'® and it would be so, even though in fact 
the unnatural is a sort of departure from nature, which, when it [nature] 
is not entirely in being, entails that the unnatural could not be either.'” 
(For if there were no art, there would not be anything contrary to art 
either; for what is contrary to anything at all, would be, if and only if 
its contrary were.)'* Consequently, [on this false view] whether there are 
natural places, if bodies are not generated in them,'’ or whether there are 
natural places, if there are bodies senior”? to them throughout boundless 
time, is quite unclear.”| 
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χρόνον. εἰ δὲ μή, ὄντων ἄλλων οὐκείων οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἀλλότριοι εἴησαν ἄν, 
ἐν οἷς ἦσαν: τὸ γὰρ ἀλλότριον πρὸς τὸ οἰκεῖον ἔχει τὴν ἀναφοράν: εἰ 
δὲ καὶ τότε ἐχεῖνα μὴ ἐν ἀλλοτρίοις ἦν οἷς εἶχεν τόποις, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ 
νῦν οὐκ ἐν ἀλλοτρίοις ἐστὶν οἷς ἐστιν τόποις, εἶχε κἀκεῖνα κατὰ φύσιν, 
ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ νῦν. ὥστε ἀεὶ μὲν ἔσται κόσμος, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἄλλων ὄντων 
χατὰ φύσιν τοῖς ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ παρὰ φύσιν. καθόσον ἄρα κόσμος ἐστίν, 
ἀἰδιός ἐστιν. τὸ δὲ τοιόνδε τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ μόνον, εἴπερ ἄρα, οὐκ ἀεί ἐστιν. 
μετασχηματιζόμενον οὖν ἔσται τὸ πᾶν, ἀεὶ δὲ τὸ πᾶν: καὶ ὡς ἐχεῖνο 
παρὰ φύσιν πρὸς τὸ νῦν, οὕτω καὶ τὸ νῦν παρὰ φύσιν πρὸς ἐκεῖνο: καὶ 
ἐν ἐκείνῳ πάντα ἐν οἰκείοις καὶ ἐν τούτῳ τόποις, ἄλλοτε δὲ ἄλλοις. 
καὶ ὁ Ἐμπεδοκλῆς σοφῶς παρὰ μέρος κοσμοποιῶν, πλὴν ὅτι πολλάκις 
ἐχεῖνος, δὶς δὲ ἡμεῖς. 
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But if there were not natural places. though there were other proper 
places for bodies, there would not be alien places either in which bodies 
would be. For the alien is only in relation to the proper [that is, natural].” 
And even if at that time too [before the all was put in order], those bodies 
that had places were not in alien places, just as at present too the ones that 
have places are not in alien places, those also had natural places, just as do 
the ones at present. 

Consequently, the cosmos will be eternal, since there are different 
places according to nature and contrary to nature at different times for 
those bodies in the cosmos. Therefore, inasmuch as the cosmos is, it is 
eternal. But any given individual thing in it, whatever that may be, is not 
eternal. Therefore, though changing its configuration, the all will be, and 
the all will be eternal.”> And as that is an unnatural state in relation to 
what is now, so too what is now is unnatural in relation to it. And both in 
that state, and in this, all bodies are in their proper places, but in different 
places at different times.”** And Empedocles is wise to construct the cosmos 
part by part, except that he does it many times, whereas we do it twice.” 


Notes 


1, Argument IX raised the issue of contributary causes. Proclus explicitly 
associates the elements with contributory causes at Elements of Theology, prop. 75, p- 
72.1-4. In the hierarchy of being, these are at or near the bottom because they 
come to be and pass away. 

2. Plato, Timaeus 32C5-6, where Timaeus explains that the making of the 
cosmos utilized all fire, all water, all air, and all earth, and Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 
II, 60.2-6; 136.24-25; Aristotle too argues that the cosmos utilizes all of each 
possible element, De Caelo I, 8, passim and 9, passim. 

3. Aristotle, De Caelo 1, 8, 276a22-23; II, 2, 300a28-29, 

4, Plato, Timaeus 34A4; also Laws X, 897B7 ff, Aristotle, De Caelo I, 2, 269b3-17; 
Plotinus, Enneads II, 1, 8.18—19; II, 2, 1, passim. 

5. Aristotle, Physics VIL, 4, 255b10~22; De Caelo I, 7, 276a10-15; IV, 3, 310b35- 
11; 311la3-9; also cf. Metaphysics TX, 5, 1048a5-8. Plotinus speaks of the potential 
as being eager to come to the actual, Enneads II, 5, 1.30-33; for the notion of being 
eager, cf. also VI, 2, 11.21-27; VI, 5, 1.15-18. 

6. Aristotle, Physics VII, 9, 265a25-27. 

7. For an interesting example, Aristotle, De Caelo II, 14, 297a11-23. Cf. also De 
Caelo TI, 2, 300a21-25. 

8. Aristotle, Physics VIII, 3, 253b34. Aristotle regularly identifies motion by 
force with unnatural motion, which is the opposite of natural motion; cf. Physics TV, 
8, 215al—4; V, 6, 230a29-31; De Caelo I, 2, 2695-9; 8, 276a22-27; IIL, 2, 301a20-21. 

9. Proclus may throughout this and the following argument be thinking of 
Aristotle’s arguments that there is but one heaven and it is eternal, De Caelo 1, 9-12; 
II, 1. For this argument, cf. esp. I, 9, 278b22-279a1 1. 
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10. As we have noted above, what is always moved is the first heaven; what 
always remains in its place is the earth; cf. Aristotle, De Caelo II, 14, 296b25-297a8. 
More generally, this argument echoes Aristotle’s summary of his own position at 
De Caelo I, 8, 276a22-30; cf., ΠΙ, 8, 307a9-11. 

11. Aristotle, De Caelo IT, 13, 295b22-23. 

12. This argument, specifically directed against the Timaeus, which Aristotle 
takes to be a chronological account, giving the world a beginning in time, appears 
at De Caelo IH, 2, 300b16-23. Since Proclus thinks the account of the Timaeus shows 
that the world is eternal, i.e., in an eternal process of becoming, his argument 
may be directed against Middle Platonists, such as Atticus or Plutarch, who, like 
Aristotle, take the account as giving the world a beginning in time; Comm. in Tim. I, 
276.31 ΕΠ: 283.27 ff. In Plutarch, de Proc. An. 1014B-D. 

13. Plato, Yimaeus 52B3-3; 53A5-7; also Cf. Aristotle, Physics III, 5, 205b31; 
IV, 1, 208b8-25; Metaphysics XI, 10, 1067228. 

14. The argument here presupposes the Neoplatonic view that a demiurge 
established the order of the world. Philoponus explains (in a way that is completely 
compatible with Proclus’ argument here) the relation of the demiurge and the 
elements in his “Corollary on Place,” the section of his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics in which he sets aside the task of the commentator in order to express 
his own views (Comm. in Phys. 17, 557.8). Proper place is part of the order given 
to all things by the demiurge; and so each clement must have a proper place. 
But sometimes earth, whose assigned place is down, comes to be up, e.g., a high 
mountain, and here it is as if stones were laid on top of one another in a building 
(which implies a builder). Whenever possible, such as when a stone breaks off a 
mountain, each element moves to its proper place because it desires the station 
allotted it by the demiurge (Comm. in Phys. 17, 581.14-31). Philoponus has identified 
this desire [ἔφεσις] earlier: it does not belong to body as such but descends into it 
from without; in animate things it is soul, in inanimate things inclination (Comm. in 
Phys. 16, 197-34-198.2) On the relation of wish and desire for the demiurge, cf. 
below, Argument XVI. 

15. Aristotle, Physics VIII, 4, 254b27 ff.; compare with Plato, Phaedrus 2454. 5. 
The use of τῆς μεταθέσεως following 6 μεταθείς at line 20 (in a sentence supple- 
mented by Rabe from Philoponus’ commentary, 401.1 and 402.8) is interesting and 
precise. The sense here is not that they have no cause in themselves of changing 
place—all things always desire their proper places (i.e., the position in the order 
of things established for them by the demiurge)—but that they have no cause 
in themselves for putting themselves into alien places. (Cf. Proclus, Elements of 
Theology, prop. 209, p. 182.16-34.) 

16. Aristotle, De Caelo II, 4, 286a19 for a sentence identical to Proclus’ except 
for a striking change: Aristotle uses “posterior” rather than “prior.” Plotinus 
unambiguously identifies the unnatural with evil, cf. for example Enneads II, 3, 
16.42-433 III, 2, 6. passim; IIT, 5, 1.51. 

17. On the relation between the natural and unnatural, cf. Plato, Republic 
IV, 444D3-11; Plotinus, Enneads I, 8, 3.1317; also Aristotle, Physics IV, 8, 215al—4; 
De Caelo WI, 2, 300a23~35; 300b31-30lal1. Proclus himself is unequivocal about 
the priority of nature: “for nature nowhere starts from the imperfect, nor would 
imperfect beings even proceed to their full development, if there were not perfect 
beings existing before them, to which they bear a dim likeness, having received 
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an imperfect image” [οὐδαμοῦ γὰρ ἀπὸ τῶν ἀπελῶν ἡ φύσις ἄρχεται' οὐδὲ γὰρ 
ἂν τὰ ἀτελῆ προῆλθεν ἐπὶ τὸ τέλος. ut, τῶν τελείων προὐπαρχόντων, ὧν καὶ ταῦτα 
φέρει τινὰ ὁμοίωσιν ἀμυδρὰν, ἀτελὴ τὴν εἰκασίαν παραδεξάμενα]. Comm. in Parm. 
754.21--2ώ5 trans. Glenn R. Morrow and John M. Dillon, Proclus’ Commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987). 

18. Aristotle, De Caelo III, 2, 300a23-25. Also, Plato, Theaetetus 176A5-8; 
Plotinus, Exneads II, 3, 16.41-54. 

19. Plotinus, Enneads IV, 8, 2.11-12. 

20. Plato, Timaeus 34C1-4; 38A3; also, Plotinus, Enneads V, 1, 2.43-46: for the 
gods what is the cause of their being gods must be senior to them; here alien places 
cannot be places without natural places; thus natural places must be “senior” to 
alien. Cf. also V, 5, 12.38 where the Good is senior, not in time but in truth. 

21. This argument and that which follows may refer to Plato, Timaeus 52D2- 
53C3. The Greek here is difficult, but Proclus’ point seems to produce a strong 
conclusion to the argument concerning the confused status of the natural and the 
unnatural: when there is confusion concerning the relative status of the natural and 
the unnatural, the being of natural place is called into question, whether bodies 
are prior or posterior to their natural places. The question which is prior, bodies or 
place, may have been ongoing. For example, Aristotle argues that place is prior 
to the body that occupies it (Physics IV, 1-9 passim) while Philoponus holds that 
bodies determine place and so are at least logically prior to place (for example, 
Philoponus, Comm. in Phys. 17, 499.3-9): 

22. Aristotle, De Caelo III, 2, 300a23-300b8. 

23. Plato, Timaeus 50B5—C2. Here the all may be identified with the receptacle 
of the Timaeus, which receives all forms and appears different from time to time 
but in fact never departs from her own nature. 

94. Although Proclus uses it for his own purposes, this highly compressed 
argument may be derived from Aristotle, De Caelo I, 8, 276a30-276b20. 

25, The “we” here may identify Proclus with Plato himself, cf. Timaeus 482 ff. 
For some sense of how Proclus may have understood Empedocles’ account, cf. 
Aristotle, De Gen. et Corr. II, 7, 334a22 ff. It is important to remember that where 
Aristotle seems to have taken Empedocles’ cosmic cycle literally, Proclus would 
not. 
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ARGUMENT XI 38 SYNOPSIS 


Definition: Matter is for the sake of the all and 1s the receptacle of generation. 

(1) If matter were to come from nothing, its relation to the all would be by chance 
and, consequently, what has matter, that is, anything generated, would also be by chance. 
I Vhat has chance cannot be necessary and so cannot be permanent. Therefore, the work 
of the demiurge, who made the cosmos from matter, would not have permanence. 

(2) Matter is for the sake of generation and generation is that for the sake of which 
matter is, that is, matter is the means and generation its end. Because of this relation, 
they must co-operate with one another. If matter is eternal and for the sake of something, 
that is, generation, then generation too must be eternal. Therefore, matter and generation 
co-operate for all time. 

The realm of becoming is generated by the demiurge putting form onto matter. 
Matter is of the form which is on it. Matter cannot even be said to be “matter” in the 
absence of form: it always presupposes the presence of form and needs nothing other than 

form. That is, form and matter are in a cause/effect relation. Therefore, wherever one 
finds matter, the effect, one also finds form, the cause, and the craftsman makes matter by 
making form present to it. Therefore, if matter is for generation and as such is all things 
potentially and needs nothing further in preparation for recewing form, then form is 
always present to it and matter is always for the sake of generation produced by the 
presence of form. The divine craftsman makes the cosmos by making form present to 
matter. Because this relation is eternal, the cosmos is ungenerated and incorruptible 
in the sense of without beginning or end; as forms are eternal, so too is the cosmos. 
Matter is (a) of the cosmos, not apart from it, (b) is for the sake of the cosmos and (c) for 
the sake of form. Therefore, as soon as matter is, the cosmos too 15, and the cosmos 
as eternal. 
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20 


25 


Πρόχλου διαδόχου λόγος ἑνδέκατος. 


‘Evdéxatog: τὴν ὕλην ἕνεκα τοῦ παντὸς εἶναί φησιν: ὑποδοχὴν γὰρ εἶναι 
γενέσεως. τὸ δέ, οὗ ἕνεκα τῇ ὕλῃ τὸ εἶναι, οὐκ ἄλλο τί ἐστιν ἢ γένεσις. 
εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐκ μηδενὸς ἡ ὕλη, κατὰ τύχην ἕνεκά του ἂν εἴη καὶ τὸ 
γενόμενον ὕλην ἔχει κατὰ τύχην. οὐδὲν δὲ τῶν κατὰ τύχην ἀναγκαῖόν 
ἐστιν: ὥστε οὐδὲ τὴν δημιουργίαν ἔχειν τὸ βέβαιον φήσομεν. εἰ δὲ Ex 
τινος αἰτίας ἕνεκά του καὶ ἣ ὕλη τῆς γενέσεως, ἀνάγκη μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων 
εἶναι ταῦτα, τὴν ὕλην καὶ τὴν γένεσιν. καὶ γὰρ τὸ ἕνεκά του καὶ τὸ οὗ 
ἕνεκα μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων πρὸς ἄλληλα ὄντα. εἰ οὖν ἀίδιον A ὕλη καὶ καθὸ ὕλη 
ἕνεκά του, καὶ ἣ γένεσις ἀίδιος: καὶ γὰρ καὶ ταύτην οὗ ἕνεκα, καθότι 
γένεσίς ἐστιν, ἀνάγκη εἶναι. σύνεστιν ἄρα ἀλλήλοις τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον ἥ τε 
ὕλη καὶ ἣ γένεσις, ὡς τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τὸ ἕνεκά tou τινὸς γάρ ἐστιν ἡ 
ὕλη τοῦ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς εἴδους" καὶ γὰρ ἣ τὶς ὕλη τότε ὕλη ἐστίν, ὅταν ἢ καὶ 
τὸ εἶδος" διὸ καὶ εὐεργὸν ποιοῦσιν οἱ τεχνῖται τὴν μήπω οὖσαν ὕλην καί, 
καθόσον προκόπτουσιν εἰς τὸ ποιεῖν ὕλην, κατὰ τοσοῦτον παραγίνεται 
τὸ εἶδος" οὐ γὰρ οἱ λίθοι τοῦ εἴδους τῆς οἰκίας ὕλη, πρὶν ξεσθῶσιν 
εἰ τύχοι καὶ ἁρμοσθῶσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ταῦτα προσλάβωσιν’ ὅταν ἄρα ὡς 
ἀληθῶς ὕλη γένωνται, τότε πάρεστιν ἀχρόνως ἤδη τὸ εἶδος. εἰ οὖν xal ἡ 
ἁπλῶς ὕλη πάντως ἐστὶν ὕλη πάσης γενέσεως καὶ ἔστιν δυνάμει πάντα 
χαὶ οὐδὲν αὐτῇ δεῖ πρὸς τὸ ὕλῃ εἶναι καθάπερ τῇ τινί (τὸ γὰρ ἁπλῶς 
πανταχοῦ τοιοῦτο καὶ πρώτως οὐδενὸς εἰς τὸ εἶναι ὅ ἐστιν δεόμενον), 
ἅμα ἐστὶν καὶ τὰ εἴδη πάντα ἐν αὐτῇ υηδενὸς γὰρ δεομένη πρὸς τὸ 
εἶναι ὕλη οὐδενὸς δεῖται πρὸς τὸ εἴδη Eyew: ὥστ᾽, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ἔστιν, ἔχει τὰ 
εἴδη, ὧν ὕλη ἐστίν. ἀγένητος δέ ἐστιν καὶ ἄφθαρτος, ἵνα μὴ ὕλης ἄλλης 
δέηται ὕλη οὖσα ἁπλῶς. ἔστιν ἄρα χαὶ τὰ εἴδη ἐν αὐτῇ ἐξ ἀιδίου καὶ 
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(Ra‘r 


The Eleventh Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Eleventh. Matter is for the sake of the all:' for it is a receptacle of 
generation,” as Plato says.* And “that for the sake of which”* matter is 
is nothing other than generation.’ If matter should be from nothing, then 
it would be for the sake of something by chance, and what is generated 
would have matter by chance.® And of things that are by chance, none is 
necessary;’ consequently, we would not say that the work of the demiurge 
is something permanent.® 

But if, alternatively, “for the sake of something” [that is, generation] 
and the matter of generation are from some cause, they must both, the 
matter and the generation, be together with one another.’ For in fact, 
“what is for the sake of something” and “that for the sake of which it is”'° 
are together with one another, since they are in relation to one another. 
Therefore, if matter is eternal, and given that matter is for the sake of 
something, then generation is eternal.'' For indeed, generation must be 
“that for the sake of which it is,” insofar as it is generation. Therefore, 
matter and generation work together with one another for all time, as 
“what is for the sake of something” and “that for the sake of which it is.”"” 

Matter is of something, that is, of the form upon it.'? In fact, particular 
matter is matter at that very moment when its form also is.'* Therefore, 
too, craftsmen make matter which does not yet have being into a well- 
wrought thing and, insofar as they shape matter for the making, to that 
extent form comes to be present.'° For stones are not matter for the 
form of a house,'® before they come to be smoothed and fitted together, 
but only whenever they receive this preparation for form.'’ Therefore 
whenever in fact the stones become matter, at that moment the form is 
already atemporally present to them.'* Furthermore, if (1) simple matter 
is entirely'® the matter of all generation and (2) is all things potentially 
and (3) nothing is required for it in respect to material being, as would 
be the case for particular matter (for what is absolutely is such everywhere 
and is so primarily, needing nothing in order to be what it is), then ail 
forms are simultaneously also in it: if matter is in need of nothing in 
relation to its being, matter needs nothing in relation to its having forms.” 
Consequently,”! as soon as it is, it has the forms of which it is the matter.” 
And the matter is ungenerated and incorruptible, so that it should not be 
the case that matter, when it is absolutely, requires other matter. Therefore, 
the forms are in matter from eternity and so the cosmos is eternal. For 
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ὁ κόσμος: ὕλη γὰρ ἦν κόσμου καὶ οὐκ ἀκοσμίας καὶ ἦν ἕνεκα κόσμου 
xal οὐκ ἀκοσμίας’ καὶ γὰρ ἣ τὶς ὕλη οὐ τῆς στερήσεώς ἐστιν ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
εἴδους ἕνεκα’ ὥστ᾽, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ὕλη κόσμου, καὶ κόσωος ἔστιν. 
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matter is of the cosmos, and not of disorder. and it is for the sake of 
the cosmos, and not for disorder.** For in fact particular matter is not 
of privation,”* but is for the sake of form; consequently, as soon as the 
matter of the cosmos is, so also the cosmos is.”° 


Notes 


1, On the language here, cf. below, n. 3. 

2. The identification of matter and the receptacle has a long history (with a 
number of associated issues, including “the nurse”) in both Neoplatonism and 
Stoicism. For some examples, Plotinus, Enneads II, 4, 1.1-2; III, 6, 19.18-20; 
Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1015D, 1023A, 1024C; Albinus, Epitome viii, 3 [Louis] = Ὁ. 
163.3-7 [Hermann]; Apuleius, De Platone i, 5 = p. 87.10-20 [Thomas]; Hippolytus, 
Regulatio 1, 19, 3 = pp. 19-13-20.1 [Wendland]; Calcidius, In Platonis Timaeum, pp. 
314, 16-316, 13 [Waszink]. 

3. Plato, Timaeus 49A6. Plato nowhere says that matter is for the sake of the 
all—indeed, he uses ὕλη only in its ordinary sense of “wood” or “timber,” for 
example, Timaeus 69A6. 

4. Aristotle regularly identifies “that for the sake of which” [τὸ οὗ ἕνεχα] with 
the end as one of the four causes, even the most important. For some examples, 
cf. Physics IL, 2, 194a27-30; 3, 194b32-33, 195a24~-25; Metaphysics V, 2, 1013a32-33; 
16, 1021b30; IX, 8, 1050a8-10. 

5. For the close association of the receptacle and generation, cf. Plato, Timaeus 
50C7-51B6; Plotinus, Enneads I, 6, 19 passim. The technical expression may be of 
Proclus’ own invention. 

6. Aristotle, at Physics II, 8, 199b18, refutes his opponents by showing that on 
their view in nature that for the sake of which and what is for the sake of something 
would be related by chance; this claim, he says, is absurd in respect to nature 
because natural things happen always or for the most part, which is impossible 
on the basis of chance (199b26-30). 

7. Aristotle, Physics II, 5, 196b10—-13; 19-21. 

8. This argument seems to echo Plato, Timaeus 29D7—-30C1; 69B2-C2. 

9. Plato talks about “persuasion” both in producing and in grasping physical 
things, Timaeus 51E2-52B5. Cf. also Plotinus, Enneads II, 3, 16.41—46. 

10. The immediate reference would seem to be Aristotle, Physics II, 5, 
196b17 ff.; but Proclus’ language here has a long and complex history. The distinc- 
tion between τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα and τὸ ἕνεκά tov is found in Plato at Gorgias 467D1-El 
where it explains indirect choice (the man who chooses wealth may thereby choose 
to sail and suffer danger) and the notion of intention reappears in Aristotle’s ac- 
count of chance, which also uses these terms. This language also appears in Plato’s 
Philebus 53E4 f€. where it describes the relation of being and becoming; becoming is 
for the sake of being (and not vice versa) and being is that for the sake of which for 
becoming. Aristotle also uses these expressions with this sense at Gen. An. Il, 6, 
742a20~22; but he goes on immediately to describe this relation as that of means to 
end (22-36). For other examples of this usage in Aristotle, cf. De Anima III, 10, 
433al4; 12, 434a31; de Caelo II, 12, 292b6; De Part. An. I, 5, 645b14-20. Philoponus 
uses these phrases frequently in exactly the same sense as Proclus; for example, he 
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uses them to describe the soul /body relation (soul is that for the sake of which 
and body is for the sake of something, 1.e., soul) at Comm. in de An. 15, 26.6. 

11. Proclus explains in the Comm. in Parm., 671.23, “at seems that in the order 
of things that for the sake of which is better than things coming to be for the sake of 
it” [δοκεῖ δὲ ἐν τῇ τάξει τῶν ὄντων xpetttov εἶναι τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα τῶν ἕνεκά του 
γιγνομένων]. Since matter is for the sake of generation, generation is better than 
matter. It would be impossible for what is better than matter, and that for the 
sake of which matter is, to be inferior to matter. Therefore, if matter is eternal, 
generation must be eternal. 

12. In Théol. plat. I, 122.19~26, Proclus identifies being as the “father” of 
generation, matter as the “mother” and “nurse” of generation (cf. Plato, Timaeus 
50D2-E1; 52D2~-4); the female principle is the inferior partner in reproduction and 
produces an inferior effect, which is her purpose. 

13. Aristotle, Physics I, 9, 192a20-23; II, 2, 194b8-9. Cf. Proclus, Comm. in Parm., 
802.22-803.5 and 823.33-35 where intelligible reality is described as coming from 
above and descending down upon the lower realm. 

14. Aristotle, Metaphysics VII, 8, 1033b12-13. 

15. Plato, Timaeus 30B3; commenting on this line in Comm. in Tim. I, 402.15- 
31, Proclus argues that the soul is in a way the receptacle of the intellect; cf. 
also II, 111. 26-28; on Aristotle’s doctrine of proximate matter, Metaphysics TX, 7, 
1048b37-1049a18. 

16. This example of matter is found throughout Aristotle; for examples, cf. 
Metaphysics II, 2, 996b6—7; VIII, 2, 1043a7-9. 

17. According to Plato at Laws X, 897Bi—3, soul sets all things into motion 
and when νοῦς helps prepare the way, all goes well. 

18. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. II, 90.8-13; Elements of Theology, prop. 140, p. 
124.8-13. Cf. Plato, Phaedo 1008 ff.; Plotinus, Enneads II, 4, 5.15-24; also Aristotle, 
Metaphysics VII, 6, 1045b18-20; XII, 3, 1070a9-13. 

19. For this phrase, meaning matter that has not yet been particularized by 
a specific form, cf. Plotinus, Enneads II, 4, 11.23-25. Cf. also Aristotle’s famous 
discussion of so-called prime matter (the word “prime” does not actually appear) 
at Metaphysics VI, 3, 1029a20~-26. 

20. Cf. Plato, Timaeus 50B5-C6; D2-51B2. 

21. Here and below, Proclus may use the double consequences; cf. above, 
Argument IV, n. 3. It is very unusual for the second consequence to be separated 
from the first by an extended argument; here, however, the repetition of the claim 
that “matter is a ‘from which’” seems to signal that the two consequences go 
together. For other examples, cf. Arguments VI, VIE, XIV, XVI (esp. ἢ. 29), and 
XVIL 

22. Again, the issues here are complex and present an important history, The 
identification of matter and the receptacle makes matter at once the mother and 
nurse of becoming as well as “the place of the forms” (Théol. plat.. TV, 33.22; cf. 
Plato Timaeus 49A4-6; 50D3; 52D4—6). Thus, matter is for the sake of generation 
and has no being apart from the form generated in it; by definition if there were no 
form, matter would have no being (which is contradictory—it cannot be matter and 
at the same time have no being); consequently, form is always present to matter and 
(the argument continues) matter has an immediate relation to form. An important 
implication of this view is spelled out by Philoponus in his so-called “corollary 
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on Place” (cf. Argument X, n. 14). Philoponus defines place as three-dimensional 
extension which he identifies with matter that can subsist in its own right; however, 
matter, that is, place-extension, is never found without qualities, that is, forms, 
because as soon as one leaves another immediately falls into the matter / place 
‘Comm. in Phys. 17, 579-3-14}. In short, since form must always be present to matter, 
which always receives it directly, a void is impossible. 

93. The contrast in Greek rests on the linguistic relation between χόσμος, 
with its root meaning of order, and its privative, ἀκοσμία. Proclus is here thinking 
of pre-cosmic dis-order. Again, Philoponus’ account of the order of the cosmos as 
established by the demiurge seems completely consistent with Proclus’ argument 
(cf. above, Argument X, n. 14). 

24, Plotinus, Enneads II, 4, 16.3-8. 

25, Plato, Timaeus 68E1-69A5. 

26. On matter in this sense, cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 357.12-16. 
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ARGUMENT XII κὅ, SYNOPSIS 


Everything generated requires two causes, matter and a maker. If what ts generated 
is not eternal, then either the matter or the maker fails to cause eternally; in respect 
to the cosmos, neither the maker nor the matter can fail to cause eternally; therefore, 
the demiurge makes and the matter is made eternally and the cosmos is eternal. 
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10 


Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος δωδέκατος. 


Δωδέκατος: πᾶν τὸ γενητὸν ὕλης δεῖται καὶ ποιοῦντος. ὥστε, εἰ τὸ 
γενητὸν ὃν μὴ ἀεί ἐστιν ἀλλὰ ποτέ, ἢ διὰ τὴν ὕλην ἀνεπιτήδειον οὖσαν 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἣ διὰ τὸ ποιοῦν ἐλλεῖπον εἰς τὸ ποιεῖν ἢ δι᾽ ἀμφότερα, μήτε 
ὕλης ἐπιτηδείας οὔσης μήτε τοῦ ποιοῦντος αὐτάρχους. εἰ οὖν ὁ κόσμος 
ovx ἦν πρότερον ἢ οὐκ ἔσται ὕστερον, ἢ διὰ τὴν ὕλην τοῦτο πέπονθεν ἢ 
διὰ τὸ ποιοῦν αὐτὸν κόσμον. ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν εἰς τὸ ποιεῖν ἀεὶ αὔταρκες 
τὸ αὐτὸ ὃν ἀεὶ καὶ οὐκ ἄλλοτε ἀλλοῖον: ἣ οὖν οὐδὲ νῦν εἰς τὸ κοσμεῖν 
ἱκανὸν ἣ καὶ νῦν καὶ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον. ἣ δὲ ὕλη (ἣ) ὡσαύτως ἀεὶ 
ἦν ἐπιτηδεία πρὸς τὸ κοσμεῖσθαι καθάπερ καὶ νῦν ἢ οὐδὲ νῦν ὡσαύτως 
ἀεὶ ἡ αὐτὴ οὖσα’ καὶ γὰρ αὕτη ἀναλλοίωτος ὡς τὸ ποιοῦν ἀμετάβλητον. 
εἰ οὖν πᾶν τὸ ποτὲ μὲν ὃν ποτὲ δὲ μὴ ὃν ἣ διὰ τὸ ποιοῦν μὴ ὃν ἱκανόν 
ἐστιν τοιοῦτο ἢ παρὰ τὴν ὕλην μὴ ἀεὶ εὐεργὸν οὖσαν, οὔτε δὲ τὸ ποιοῦν 
τὸν κόσμον ποτὲ μὲν ἱκανόν ἐστιν ποιεῖν ποτὲ δὲ οὐχ ἱκανὸν οὔτε ἡ 
ὕλη ποτὲ μὲν εὐεργὸς ποτὲ δὲ Ox εὐεργός, οὐκ ἂν εἴη ποτὲ μὲν ὃν 
ποτὲ δὲ οὐκ ὄν. τὸν ἀεὶ ἄρα χρόνον καὶ τὸ δημιουργοῦν ποιεῖ καὶ ἡ ὕλη 
κοσμεῖται καὶ 6 κόσμος ἔστιν. 


g ἣ] add. R ex p,t 
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The Twelfth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Twelfth. Everything generated requires matter and a maker.' Conse- 
quently, if something generated is not eternal but has being only tem- 
porarily, it is not eternal either because the matter is peculiarly unfit? or 
because the maker has failed at his work? or for both reasons: the matter 
is unfit and the maker is not self-sufficient.* If the cosmos was not at 
some earlier time or will not be at some later time, it has experienced this 
[not-being] either because of the matter or because of whatever made it a 
cosmos. But the latter is always self-sufficient for the process of making, 
inasmuch as the maker is always the same and not different at different 
times; therefore either the maker is not adequate for constructing” the 
cosmos now or is adequate both now and earlier and later. And the matter 
was either always and uniformly fit® for the construction of the cosmos, 
just as in the same way it is also either fit now or not fit now, since it is 
always and uniformly the same being. For the matter is unchangeable, just 
as the maker is unalterable. If everything that is at one time and is not at 
another is such either because the maker is not sufficient for the job or 
the matter is not always serviceable,’ then (since it is the case neither that 
the maker of the cosmos is at one time sufficient to make and at another 
time not sufficient, nor that the matter is at one time serviceable and at 
another time not serviceable) it cannot be that the all at one time is and 
at another is not. Therefore, for all time both the demiurge* makes and 
the matter is organized? into the cosmos and the cosmos is eternal.'° 


Notes 


1. Plato argues the general claim that everything that comes to be comes to 
be by some cause at Timaeus 28C2-3; but he does not use the word “maker” [τὸ 
ποιοῦν]; the cause, 1.6., maker of the all, is the demiurge, whose work is described 
throughout (for example, 36D8-37C5; 41D4—7). Proclus’ metaphor here is best 
understood as biological: the maker is the “father” (cf. Timaeus 37C7 and 41A7 
where the demiurge is explicitly called “father”) and matter is the mother (cf. 
Timaeus 50D2-E1, 52D2-4); also cf. above, Argument ΧΙ, ἢ. 12. For a specifically 
biological account that identifies the male (who is active, effective, and the producer 
of form) as a “maker” and the female (who is passive and receptive) as “matter,” cf. 
Aristotle, Gen. An. I, 20, 729a20-33; 21, 729b9-14. Thus the language of this line 
again represents a synthesis of Plato and Aristotle. 

2. The word “unfit” [ἀνεπιτήδειον] appears only rarely in Plato and Aristotle. 
It is not found in the Timaeus or in any of Aristotle’s physical or biological works or 
in the Metaphysics. But in Proclus’ Comm. in Tum., it occurs a number of times with 
the same sense as here. For two interesting (and telling) examples, cf. I, 140.2-8; 
commenting on Timaeus 29E2-4 (that the demiurge, being good and free from 
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jealousy, wished to make all things as like to himself as possible), Proclus criticises 
Atticus and argues that the cosmos must be eternal; and at 366.2-27 Proclus again 
raises the problem of whether the substratum, or matter, is fit or unfit (cf. also 
367.7-12). 

3. This claim would, of course, violate the description of the demiurge at 
Timaeus 29A6 as the best of causes; cf. above, Argument VI. 

4. Plato, Definitiones 412B6: αὐτάρχεια τελειότης κτήσεως ἀγαθῶν: ἕξις καθ᾽ 
ἣν οἱ ἔχοντες αὐτοὶ αὑτῶν ἄρχουσιν: “self-sufficiency is (a) possessing good things 
completely; (b) habit in virtue of which those having it govern themselves.” On the 
primacy of the self-sufficient (although in both cases the reference is to the cosmos 
and not the demiurge), cf. Plato, Timaeus 33D1-3, 68E1-6; the following references 
in Plotinus are derived from these texts of the Timaeus, Enneads III, 2, 3.1-9, 21-26; 
IIT, 5, 5.7-8; IV, 3, 12.8-193; IV, 8, 2.15-17; the same claim about the heaven is 
reflected in Aristotle, De Caelo I, 9, 279a18-22. On the notion of “self-sufficiency” 
itself, cf. also Plotinus, Enneads I, 4, 4.20-24; I, 8, 3.13~—17; II, 9, 1.1-9; V, 3, 13.17-18; 
V, 6, 2.15-17; VI, 9, 6.13-21; Aristotle, Metaphysics XIV, 4, 1091b15-20; Aristotle 
argues that god lives the best life, but he does not use the word “self-sufficient,” 
Metaphysics XII, 7, 1072b13-30; in Plato, Definitiones (412D10-El), “self-sufficiency” 
appears as an important characteristic of happiness: happiness is a good composed 
from all goods; a self-sufficient power for living well; perfection in accord with the 
best; a living being’s self-sufficient resource. Plotinus uses Aristotle’s argument to 
reach the claim of self-sufficiency for the first cause, Enneads VI, 7, 38.1-25; also 
Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 127, p. 112.25~34; prop. 131, p. 116.15~27. 

5. Plotinus, Enneads TV, 4, 10.1-7, 24-27. 

6. Plato, Statesman 308C 1-7; Plotinus, Enneads II, 4, 11.27-29; on the relation 
of the craftsman and the fitness of matter, cf. VI, 7, 7.6-9. Again this argument 
may be directed against Atticus and the claim that matter is wholly without order; 
cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 391.6-13 and 392.7—12; 393.31-394.25; II, 101.15-17; 
also Elements of Theology, prop. 39, p. 42.3-5; prop. 79, p. 74-18-26; prop. 140, 
p. 124.1-18; prop. 143, p. 126.8-18. For a very informative treatment of “fitness” 
[ἐπιτηδειότης] as a technical term, see Dodds in Proclus, Elements of Theology, pp. 
344 fF 

7. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 329.13-27. Proclus is commenting on Plato, 
Timaeus 29A1-2 and refers the reader to “other arguments,” perhaps Timaeus 
30A2-6 and 34A7-B3; at 395.10-20 he attributes the same argument to Porphyry 
and specifies his opponent as Atticus (391.412). Cf. also, Aristotle, Physics II, 2, 
194b33-34. 

8. Plato, Timaeus 30A2-6; Proclus clearly identifies the activity of the demi- 
urge, making the world, with that of producing order, Comm. m Tim. I, 297.29- 
298.9; 299.21-24; for the world as ordered, cf. II, 37.17-23 and 41.7-9. Also cf. 
Argument ΠΙ. 

9. Plotinus, Exneads III, 6, 11.16-31; V, 9, 9.11-16. 

10. Alcinous argues against Plutarch that the cosmos is eternal, being in a 
perpetual state of becoming with god always as its cause (169.32—42) and he calls 
the cosmos itself “self-sufficient” (167.36). 
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ARGUMENT XIII 3 SYNOPSIS 


Every body has one motion natural to it; the natural motion of a spherical body is 
circular; the motions of the four elements are straight, ¢.g., up or down; therefore, the 
heavenly body, which is spherical, cannot be one of the four elements, but must transcend 
them. 

Generation and corruption belong to opposites; the four elements have opposites and 
are generated and corrupted into one another; there is no motion contrary, i.e., opposite, 
to circular locomotion from which or into which generation or corruption can occur; 
therefore, the heaven is ungenerated and incorruptible. 

Things are generated and corrupted in respect to their parts, while wholes are 
always, remaining in their proper places; the cosmos is a whole, remaining always in its 
place; therefore, the cosmos is ungenerated and incorruptible. 

The parts of the cosmos are ungenerated and incorruptible; the cosmos is superior 
to tts parts, because the parts are for the sake of the whole and not the converse; therefore, 
even more than its parts, the cosmos must be ungenerated and incorruptible. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος τρισχαιδέκατος. 


Τρισκαιδέκατος: τὴν κίνησιν ἀπονεῖμαί φησιν τῷ κόσμῳ τὸν θεὸν τὴν 
οἰκείαν τοῦ σώματος σφαιροειδοῦς ὄντος τὴν κύκλῳ περὶ νοῦν χαὶ 
φρόνησιν μάλιστα οὖσαν. εἰ οὖν τῷ κόσμῳ ταύτην οἰκείαν εἶναι συγ- 
χωρεῖ τὴν xivnow, συγχωρήσει ἂν xal αὐτὸς φύσει κυκλοφορητικὸν 
εἶναι τὸν οὐρανόν. εἰ δὲ ταύτην ἔχει κατὰ φύσιν κίνησιν, οὔτ᾽ ἂν τὴν 
ἐπὶ τὸ ἄνω κίνησιν οὔτε τὴν ἐπὶ τὸ κάτω φαῖμεν αὐτῷ προσήκειν: αὗται 
δὲ τῶν τῇδε στοιχείων εἰσὶν αἱ κινήσεις" τὸν ἄρα οὐρανὸν ἐξῃρῆσθαι τῶν 
εὐθυπορουμένων ἀνάγκη σωμάτων. οὔτ᾽ ἄρα πῦρ ἐστιν οὔτε γῆ οὔτε τι 
τῶν μέσων ἐν τούτοις σωμάτων οὔτε κοῦφον οὔτε βαρὺ τὸ οὐράνιον 
σῶμα, εἰ βαρὺ μέν ἐστιν τὸ κάτω φερόμενον, τὸ δὲ ἄνω κοῦφον. εἰ δὲ 
μηδέν ἐστιν τῶνδε τῶν στοιχείων, ἄλλο τι ἂν εἴη παρὰ ταῦτα τὸ κύκλῳ 
κατὰ φύσιν χινούμενον. εἰ οὖν αἱ γενέσεις καὶ φθοραὶ τῶν ἐναντίων 
ἀλλήλοις εἰσίν, ἐναντία δὲ τὰ ἐναντίας ἔχοντα κατὰ φύσιν κινήσεις 
χκαὶ ἕν ἑνὶ ἐναντίον (καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο Πλατωνικὸν ἐν Πρωταγόρᾳ ῥηθέν), 
ταῦτα μὲν ἂν φθείροιτο καὶ γίνοιτο, τὸ δὲ οὐράνιον ἀγένητον ἂν εἴη 
χαὶ ἄφθαρτον. εἰ δὲ καὶ ταῦτα τοῖς μὲν μέρεσιν γίγνεται καὶ φθείρεται, 
τὰ δὲ ὅλα ἀεὶ κατὰ φύσιν ἔχει μένοντα ἐν τοῖς ἑαυτῶν τόποις, ἐκ δὲ 
τούτων ὃ κόσμος Ex τε οὐρανοῦ καὶ τῶν τεττάρων ὅλου ἑκάστου, εἴη 
ἂν καὶ αὐτὸς ἀγένητος καὶ ἄφθαρτος (τὰ γοῦν ὁπωσοῦν γινόμενα καὶ 
φθειρόμενα ἀποτελέσματά ἐστιν τοῦ κόσμου χαὶ οὐ μέρη τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ 
θεῶν δανειζομένων ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου μόρια ὡς ἀποδοθησόμενα πάλιν, H 
φῆσιν ἐκεῖνος, καὶ τὰ γένη τῶν (ζῴων) ποιούντων): φαντάζεται δ᾽ εἶναι 
καὶ ταῦτα μέρη τοῦ παντὸς ἐν αὐτῷ περιεχόμενα καίτοι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
πάντων αἰτιατῶν ἐν τοῖς οἰκείοις αἰτίοις περιεχομένων καὶ συνεχομένων 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν. εἰ οὖν ὁ κόσμος ἐκ τῶν ἀγενήτων ἐστὶν καὶ ἀφθάρτων, καὶ 
αὐτὸς πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἀγένητος καὶ ἄφθαρτος: εἴη γὰρ ἂν τῶν μερῶν 
χεῖρον τὸ ὅλον, εἰ αὐτὸ μὲν ἔχει γένεσιν καὶ φθοράν, τὰ δὲ μέρη 
τοὐναντίον ἀγένητα εἴη καὶ ἄφθαρτα. καίτοι γε ὅτι τὸ ὅλον τῶν μερῶν 
χρεῖττον, αὐτός ἐστιν O λέγων: οὐ γὰρ τὸ ὅλον Evexa εἶναι τῶν μερῶν 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μέρη τοῦ ὅλου: τὸ δὲ οὗ ἕνεκα τῶν ἕνεκά του χρεῖττον' τὰ 
δὲ στοιχεῖα μέρη τοῦ ἐξ αὐτῶν: ὥστε τὸ ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων τῶν ἑαυτοῦ 


24... ἐκεῖνος)] sic interpunx. R; ζῴων add. L/M ex Pl. Tim. 41B7—C1 et Philop. (e.g.) 
509, 26 & 512, 2;... ποιούντων) sic interpunx. L/M 
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(Rab: 
Ρ. 477 


The Thirteenth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Thirteenth. Plato says the god assigned to the cosmos the motion proper 
to the body whose form is spherical: “the motion being in a circle, which 
is proper most of all for mind and intelligence”.' If he grants that this 
motion is proper to the cosmos, then he would also grant that the heaven 
is by nature moving in a circle.” And if it has this motion by nature, 
then we would say that it possesses neither motion upwards nor motion 
downwards—these after all are the motions of the elements in our world;? 
hence, the heaven must transcend bodies that are moved in a straight 
line.* Therefore, the heavenly body is neither fire nor earth nor any body 
intermediate between them—nor is it light or heavy, if what is carried 
downwards is heavy and what is carried upwards light.> Yet if it is not 
one of these elements, that which is by nature moved in a circle would 
be something else in addition to them.® 

If, further, generation and corruption belong to things opposite to 
one another, and opposites by nature have opposite motions, namely one 
opposite for each (for this is certainly the doctrine of Plato in the Protagoras),’ 
then things having opposites would be corrupted and would be generated, 
while the heavenly body would be ungenerated and incorruptible.* And 
if the parts of such things are also generated and corrupted, but the wholes 
are eternal according to nature, remaining in their own places, and if the 
cosmos is composed of all these things, both of the heaven and of the 
whole of each of the four elements,’ then the cosmos itself would also be 
ungenerated and incorruptible; in any event, the things that are in any 
way whatever generated and corrupted are finished products of the world 
and are not parts, as the gods in it, in Plato’s words, “borrow portions from 
the cosmos which were hereafter to be paid back”,'° and make the various 
kinds <of living beings>.'' And he imagines that these too are parts of 
the all that are embraced within it, although all the other effects are also 
embraced within their proper causes and held together by them.’ If, then, 
the cosmos is composed of ungenerated and incorruptible parts,'’ then it 
too, even more so, is ungenerated and incorruptible. '* For the whole would 
be inferior to its parts, if it experienced generation and corruption, while 
the parts on the contrary were ungenerated and incorruptible. And yet, 
Plato says that the whole is greater than its parts.’” For the whole is not for 
the sake of the parts, but the parts for the whole; and that for the sake 
of which is greater than those things which are for the sake of it;'° and 
the elements are parts of the whole composed of them; consequently, the 
whole composed of the elements is greater than the elements of the whole. 
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στοιχείων χρεῖσσον. εἰ οὖν ὁ οὐρανὸς ἐκ στοιχείων ἐστὶν ἀγενήτων καὶ 
ἀφθάρτων, καὶ αὐτὸς ἀγένητός ἐστιν καὶ ἄφθαρτος, καὶ δέδευκται καὶ 
τοῦτο ἀπὸ τῶν Πλατωνυκῶν ἀρχῶν. 
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Therefore, if the heaven is composed of elements that are ungenerated 
and incorruptible, then it too is ungenerated and incorruptible, and this is 
also demonstrated from Platonic principles. 


Notes 


1. Plato, Timaeus 34A1-3; Proclus has somewhat rearranged Plato’s word 
order. In Plato, cf. also Laws X, 898A3-B8; Proclus, Comm. in Tim. TI, 92.13-95.11; 
ΠῚ, 162.1-7; Plotinus, Enneads II, 2, 1 passim; III, 2, 3.28—32; III, 7, 4.28-31; IV, 
4, 16.21-31. Although the arguments are separate and quite different in their 
structure, Aristotle too argues that circular locomotion is the first motion (Physics 
VIII, 9) and that the heavens must be spherical (De Caelo HI, 4). He also calls the 
heavens “besouled” (De Caelo II, 2, 28529), although he gives no argument or 
explanation for this adjective, which he seems to take as given. 

2. Aristotle, De Caelo I, 2, 269a5-7. On the notion of “proper motion” for the 
cosmos, cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. II, 92.13-93-30; also III, 35.29-33. Commenting 
on the concluding sentence of Physics ΠῚ, 1, which concerns privation, Philoponus 
refers to the “proper motion” of the fifth element (presumably the element of the 
heaven) as circular (Comm. in Phys. 16, 220.20-26). 

3. Aristotle, De Caelo I, 2, 269a7-9, 15-18, 25-27; 269b1-6. For the distinction 
between circular and rectilinear motion presupposed here by Proclus, cf. Physics 
IV, 9, 217a19; VII, 4, 248a19-21; VIII, 8, 262a12-17; 9, 265a14-15; De Caelo I, 2, 
268b18-21; De Gen. et Corr II, το, 337a7. Plotinus seems to reject the distinction 
between the heavens and the elements, and asks whether body moves in a straight 
line or a circle, Enneads VI, 3, 24.10-15. 

4. Aristotle, De Caelo I, 2, 269a18-32, esp. 19-20: “The complete is prior to 
the incomplete, and the circle is found among complete things, but no straight 
line is ever among them.” Circular motion is superior because it can be eternal, 
completing and continuing in a circle forever while motion in a straight line must 
stop and so can be neither eternal nor complete. 

5. Aristotle, De Caelo I, 3, 269b23-28. As indicated below, this argument and 
much of what follows is largely paraphrased from Aristotle’s account of motion 
in the De Caelo. ἰ 

6. Aristotle, De Caelo I, 5, 269b29-270a1 2. 

7. Plato, Protagoras 332C1-2; but cf. also Aristotle, De Caelo I, 3, 270a1 2-20. 

8. Aristotle, De Caelo I, 4, passim. 

9. Plato, Timaeus 32C5-33A6; cf. also Aristotle, De Caelo I, 1, 268b8-10. 

10. Plato, Timaeus 42E9-43A1 (Proclus’ quotation is not exact); cf. also 41B7-8 
and Proclus, Comm. in Tim. III, 318.8-31. For the larger context of the various 
kinds, cf. Timaeus 39E-41B: there are three kinds of mortal animals, i.e., birds or air 
animals, the “watery kinds,” and thirdly, land animals. 

11. We place a comma after éxeivoc, close the parenthesis after ποιούντων, 
and read ... xat τὰ γένη τῶν (ζῴων) ποιούντων. For the restoration (ζῴων), cf. 
Plato, Tomaeus 41B7—-C1; Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra P 505.11-512.16, passim 
(esp. 509.26 and 512.2); Proclus, Théol. plat. III, 96.24-97.9 (esp. 96.26-97.1); Comm. 
in Tim. 1, 432.29; III, 98.27-112.19, passim (esp. 108.26). 

12. Plato, Tamaeus 32C5-33B4; 34A8-36D7; cf. Plotinus, Enneads ΠΙ, 1, 2.25- 
40; I, 7, passim. Also cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. II, 56.17-57.9; 98.18-99.17; it is 
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interesting to note that in regard to this view of the all, Proclus is again at pains to 
refute Atticus, Comm. in Tim. II, 100.1-101.14. Speaking more generally, the point 
at stake here is important to Neoplatonism and recurs throughout both Proclus 
and Philoponus. Although the language is a bit different, Philoponus explains 
Aristotle’s definition of nature at Physics II, 1, 192b21-23 (“nature is a principle or 
cause of being moved and of being at rest in that to which it belongs primarily, in 
virtue of itself and not accidentally”) in a way strikingly similar to Proclus: “... we 
must say this, that nature is a life or a power which has descended into bodies and 
which moulds and manages them, being a source of change and rest. ... And that 
nature manages not only animate things but also inanimate ones is clearer (for each 
thing has a natural power holding together its being, for it would have perished 
and gone over into not-being if there were nothing holding it together).” (Comm. n 
Phys. 16, 197-34-198.4; trans. A. R. Lacey, Philoponus: On Aristotle’s Physics 2 [Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1993].) For some examples of the causal relation of the 
one as embracing the many, which is found throughout Proclus, cf. Elements of 
Theology, prop. 13, p. 14.26-31; Comm. in Tim. I, 260.27-31; 293-22-30; for the 
connection between a cause as embracing its effects and the presence of mind, 
371.29-372.18. 

13. This is Plutarch’s view at De An. Proc. 1016D-1017A. 

14. Plotinus, Enneads I, 1, 4.28-30. 

15. Plato does not seem to make exactly this claim; for two possible texts that 
Proclus may be interpreting, cf. Timaeus 3061- 4: 39E3-40D5. 

16. We may recall from Argument XI (cf. n. 10) that there may be some sense 
here of means and end, i.e., the parts are a means to an end, which is the whole. 
Thus it is contradictory to claim that the parts, i.e., means, are eternal but the 
whole, i.e., the end for the sake of which the parts are, is not eternal, Means are 
by definition for the sake of an end; if the end is not eternal but the means are, 
then at some point the means would be, but end would not be; consequently, there 
would be means that are not for the sake of an end. 
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ARGUMENT ΧΙΝ 8 SYNOPSIS 


General Principles: (A) What is disordered resists order. (B) Order (or the fit) ts never 
posterior to disorder (or the unfit). 

Every craftsman makes the matter for a given work whether he makes matter 
absolutely or makes a given matter well-prepared. Therefore, the diwine craftsman, 
whichever way he works, makes the matter of the all. 

Traces of the forms are by definition the means by which the receptacle, itself 
unmoved and completely formless, came to be moved irregularly and without order. 
These traces ave either produced (1) by the divine craftsman or (2) by some other god. 

(1) If the dwine craftsman made both matter and the traces, an absurdity results: 
he made the matter well-prepared for generation, 1.¢., order, and added traces, which, 
by introducing irregular motion and disorder, would render it ill-prepared for generation. 
But the receptacle does not resist ordered generation [see General Principle A]. (2) If 
some other god caused the traces, again an absurdity results: the divine craftsman made 
the matter well-prepared, while the other god made traces that render it ill-prepared; this 
vlew gives priority to the unfit over the fit in that the divine crafisman would allow 
the ill-prepared to be generated first and made serviceable so that the all, for which 
it ts serviceable, is made later [see General Principle B]. This view supposes either 
that the divine crafisman could not make something well-prepared unless he started with 
something ill-prepared, which is absurd, or that he made the matter well-prepared in 
order to receive the traces, which would render it ill-prepared, which is also absurd. 
The two views, matter prior to the traces and the traces prior to matter, both produce 
absurdities. Therefore, neither matter nor the traces are prior or posterior: matter ts 
ungenerated and incorruptible, being always, and since the traces are simultaneous with 
it, the traces too are always. And order is simultaneous with matter and the traces. 
Therefore order is always. From the moment there is order, there is also a cosmos. 
Therefore, the cosmos is ungenerated and incorruptible and eternal. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος τεσσαρισκχαιδέκατος. 


Τεσσαρισχαιδέκατος: πᾶς τεχνίτης ἢ αὐτὸς ὑφίστησιν τὴν ὕλην, οὗ 
ἐστιν αἴτιος, ἢ ποιεῖ οὖσαν εὐεργόν. χἂν ποιῇ δ᾽ εὐεργὸν οὖσαν, 
ὕλην αὐτὸς ποιεῖ: τὸ γὰρ εὐεργὸν ὕλην δείκνυσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἁπλῶς τὸ 
ὑποκείμενον: ἕως γοῦν ἐστιν μὴ εὐεργός, οὐκ ἔχει τὴν ὕλης δύναμιν: 
εἴτε οὖν ὑφίστησιν τὴν οἰκείαν ὕλην εἴτε οὖσαν ὡς ὑποχείμενον ἔχου- 
σὰν εὐεργὸν ποιεῖ, αὐτὸς ὕλην ποιεῖ τοῦ οἰκείου ἔργου πάντως. εἰ δ᾽ 
ἕκαστος τῶν μερικῶν τεχνιτῶν οὕτως, πολλῷ μᾶλλον ὁ θεῖος τεχνίτης 
ποιεῖ τὴν οἰκείαν ὕλην, αὐτὸ τοῦτο ὕλην ὑφιστὰς ἢ εὐεργὸν ἀποτελῶν, 
ἵνα μὴ τῶν τῇδε τεχνιτῶν ἀτιμότερος A δανειζόμενος ὕλην, ἣν οὐκ 
ἀποδώσει μὴ ὑποστήσας αὐτήν, καίτοι τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ δανειζομένων 
ὕλην εἰς τὴν γένεσιν τῶν θνητῶν ἀποδιδόντων τὰ δανεισθέντα μόρια. 
τὴν οὖν πρώτην ὕλην, ἣν ὁρίζεται γενέσεως ὑποδοχὴν χαὶ τιθήνην, 
ἐπειδὴ τεχνίτης ἐστὶν τοῦ παντός, ὅ ἐστιν γένεσις, αὐτὸς ὑπέστησεν 
καὶ γενέσεως ὑποδοχὴν ἐποίησεν: οὐ γὰρ ἄλλο ἔχει τὸ εἶναι ἢ τὸ 
ὕλη εἶναι, εἴπερ ὅρος αὐτῆς τὸ εἶναι γενέσεως ὑποδοχήν. ὥστε εἴτε 
εὐεργὸν ἐποίησεν, γενέσεως ὑποδοχὴν αὐτὸς ἐποίησεν (τοῦτο δ᾽ ἦν 
τὸ εἶναι ὕλην), εἴτε ὑπέστησεν αὐτόθεν ὕλην, ἐποίησεν τὴν ὕλην ὁ 
τοῦ παντὸς τεχνίτης. διὸ καὶ πᾶς τεχνίτης τούτων ποιεῖ θάτερον᾽ 
ὁπότερον δ᾽ ἂν ποιῇ τούτων, ὕλην ποιεῖ, καθάπερ εἴπομεν. εἰ δ᾽ οὖν 
τὴν ὕλην τὴν τῆς γενέσεως ὑποδοχὴν αὐτὸς ἐποίησεν ὁ τοῦδε τοῦ 
παντὸς τεχνίτης, ἢ καὶ τὰ ἴχνη τῶν εἰδῶν αὐτὸς ὑπέστησεν, ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
ἐγίνετο πλημμελῶς καὶ ἀτάκτως κινουμένη καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν ἀκίνητος οὖσα 
χαὶ παντελῶς ἀνείδεος, ἢ ἀλλαχόθεν εἰς τὴν ὕλην ἥκειν ταῦτα φήσομεν 
ἀπό τινος ἄλλου νοητοῦ καὶ αὐτοῦ θεοῦ. εἰ μὲν οὖν αὐτὸς τῶν ἰχνῶν 
τούτων αἴτιος, πῶς οὐκ ἀτοπώτατον ποιεῖν μὲν εὐεργὸν τὴν ὕλην εἰς 
τὴν τῆς γενέσεως ὑποδοχήν, διδόναι δὲ ταῦτα, ἀφ᾽ ὧν οὐχ εὐεργὸς 
ἔμελλεν ἀλλὰ δυσεργὸς ἔσεσθαι πρὸς τὴν τῆς γενέσεως ὑπόστασιν; 
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The Fourteenth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Fourteenth. Every craftsman either himself produces the matter of what- 
ever he causes, or he makes serviceable matter that already has being.! 
Even if he only makes serviceable matter that already is, nevertheless he 
himself makes the matter.” For what is serviceable exhibits matter, but does 
not exhibit the substrate simply and absolutely:? insofar as the substrate 
is not serviceable, it does not have matter’s potential.’ Thus whether the 
craftsman produces the proper matter or makes it serviceable, when the 
matter already is in the sense of being a substrate, in either case he himself 
assuredly makes the matter of his proper work.° And if each particular 
craftsman works in this way, the divine craftsman even more so makes 
the proper matter, producing it or making it completely serviceable;® oth- 
erwise, he will be less honorable than individual craftsmen in our world 
because, if he has not produced it, he borrows matter which he will not 
repay, even though those borrowing matter for the generation of mortal 
things from him do repay the borrowed portions.’ Since he is a craftsman 
of the all, which is becoming,® the divine maker himself brought the prime 
matter’ into being and made it a receptacle for becoming, the prime mat- 
ter, which he'® defines as “the receptacle and nurse of becoming.”!' For its 
only way of being is “to be matter,” since its definition is “to be a receptacle 
of becoming.”'? Consequently, whether he made the matter serviceable, in 
which case he himself made a receptacle of becoming (and this is matter’s 
very being), or whether he brought matter into being then and there, in 
either case the craftsman of the all made the matter.'* Therefore also every 
craftsman makes one or the other of these; and whichever of the two he 
makes, he makes matter, as we have just said. 

And if he, the one who is the craftsman of the all, made matter the 
receptacle of becoming, either he also produced the traces'‘ of the forms, 
by means of which becoming came to be “moving irregularly and without 


”19 since it is intrinsically unmoved and completely formless,'® or we 


order, 
must say these traces came into matter from elsewhere by the agency of 
some other god of the intelligible realm. Therefore, if the divine craftsman 
himself is a cause of the traces of the forms, would it not be most absurd 
for him to make the matter serviceable for the receptacle of generation, '’ 
while providing traces by means of which the matter is not likely to be 


serviceable but unserviceable for producing generation?'* For what is 
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τὸ γὰρ ἄτακτον τῷ τεταγμένῳ μάχεται: ἣ δὲ ὑποδοχὴ τῆς γενέσεως οὐ 
μάχεται πρὸς τὴν τεταγμένην γένεσιν. εἰ δὲ ἄλλος τις τῶν ἰχνῶν αἴτιος, 
πῶς οὐκ ἄλογον αὐτὸν μὲν εὐεργὸν ποιεῖν, ἐκεῖνον δὲ δυσεργόν, αὐτὸν 
δὲ περιμένειν γενέσθαι πρότερον δυσεργόν, ἣν ἐποίησεν ξεὐεργόν, ἵν’ 
ὕστερον ποιήσῃ καὶ τοῦτο, οὗ ἕνεκα εὐεργὸν ἐποίει τὴν ὕλην, ὥσπερ 
οὖκ ὃν δυνατὸν τὸ ἐπιτήδειον τελειοῦν μὴ γενόμενον ἀνεπιτήδειον᾽ 
εἰ μὲν γὰρ εὐεργὸν ἐποίει πρὸς τὸ τὰ ἴχνη δέξασθαι μόνα τῶν εἰδῶν 
αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτά, ἄτοπον (ἔσται γὰρ εὐεργὸν ποιῶν πρὸς τὸ ἄτανκτον 
γενέσθαι yéveow), εἰ δὲ πρὸς (tO) τὴν τεταγμένην δέξασθαι γένεσιν, 
πῶς, ἐξὸν ἅμα τῷ εὐεργὸν ἀποτελέσαι τὴν τοιαύτην ὑποστῆσαι γένεσιν, 
περιέμενεν γενέσθαι τὴν ἑτέραν, tv’ οὕτως ἐνθῇ τῷ ἀτάκτῳ τάξιν, ὥσπερ 
ἄνευ ἀταξίας τάξιν ὑποστῆσαι μὴ δυνάμενος; εἰ δὴ ταῦτα ἄτοπα καὶ οὐ 
πρότερα τὰ ἴχνη τῶν εἰδῶν τῆς ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τάξεως, ἀγένητον δὲ μετὰ τῶν 
ἰχνῶν τὸ ὑποχείμενον, ἀγένητος καὶ ἣ ἐπ’ αὐτοῖς τάξις καὶ οὐ πρότερόν 
τι καὶ ὕστερον τούτων. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ὕλη πρότερον, εἶτα ἣ τῶν ἰχνῶν 
γένεσις: τὸ γὰρ εἶναι αὐτῆς ὕλη ἐστὶν εἶναι αὐτῇ" ἐν αὐτῇ οὖν ἐστιν καὶ 
τὰ ἴχνη, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ἐστιν ὕλη, καὶ οὐ προτέρα τῶν ἰχνῶν: ἅμα γὰρ αὐτὴ 
ἐπιτηδεία λαβεῖν καὶ τὸ διδὸν ἐνδίδωσιν τὰ ἴχνη αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι διδόν. εἰ 
οὖν ἀγένητός ἐστιν καὶ ἄφθαρτος ἀεὶ οὖσα, ἀεὶ εἶχεν τὰ ἴχνη τῶν εἰδῶν. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν ἅμα τούτοις καὶ H τάξις, ὡς δέδεικται" ἣ τάξις ἄρα ἀγένητός 
ἐστιν καὶ ἄφθαρτος καὶ τῶν τριῶν οὐδὲν πρῶτον οὐδὲ δεύτερον οὐδὲ 
τρίτον, πλὴν εἰ τῇ ἐπινοίᾳ μόνον: ὥστ᾽ ἀρθείσης τῆς ἐπινοίας ἅμα πάντα 
ἐστίν, ἣ ὕλη, τὰ ἴχνη, ἣ τάξις. ἀφ᾽ οὗ δὲ τάξις ἐστίν, καὶ κόσμος ἐστίν’ 
ὥστ᾽ ἀγένητος ἂν εἴη καὶ ἄφθαρτος. 
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disordered resists what is ογάθγεά: " but the receptacle of generation does 
not resist ordered generation.” If some other god is a cause of the traces, 
would it not be illogical for the divine craftsman to make the matter 
serviceable, while the other makes it unserviceable? And would it not also 
be illogical for the divine craftsman to allow the prior generation of an 
unserviceable matter, which he made serviceable, so that later he might 
also make the all, for the sake of which he made the matter serviceable? 


21 


As if it were not possible to perfect the fit,~’ unless it were first generated 
unfit!”” And if he made matter serviceable only for receiving traces as 
such of the forms, then it is ridiculous, because he will be making matter 
serviceable only for the coming into being of disordered generation! But if 
he makes matter serviceable for receiving ordered generation, how, since 
it is possible to bring into being this sort of generation simultaneously with 
making it completely serviceable, does he allow the other to come into 
being so that in this way he might put order into disorder, as if without 
disorder he would not be able to produce order?’ And if these things are 
paradoxical and the traces of forms are not prior to the order imposed 
upon them, and the substrate is not generated along with the traces, then 
also the order imposed upon them is ungenerated, and there is nothing 
about either one of them that is prior or posterior.”* 

Furthermore, it is not the case that matter is prior to the generation of 
the traces. For its being is to be matter for generation.”° The traces are also 
in it, from the time when there is matter, and so matter is not prior to the 
traces.”° For simultaneously matter is fit to receive the traces and the giver 
puts them within its very being, as he does the giving. Therefore, if matter is 
ungenerated and incorruptible, since it is always, then it always has traces 
of the forms. But surely, as has been shown, order too is simultaneous 
with them. Order therefore is both ungenerated and incorruptible and of 
the three none is first, none second, none third——except in theory alone.”” 
Consequently, setting aside theory, all are simultaneous, the matter, the 
traces, the order. And from the moment that there is order, there is 


8 


also a cosmos;”* consequently,” the cosmos would be ungenerated and 


incorruptible. 


Notes 


1. Although the language differs somewhat, the distinction may be derived 
from Aristotle, Physics II, 2, 194a33-34; however, the use here of ὑφίστησιν is most 
readily identified with Plotinus. For example, Enneads III, 2, 7.25; III, 8, 11.3738; 
V, 1, 4.26-28; also Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 7, p. 8.11-12; prop. 23, p. 
26,22; prop. 26, p. 30.14; prop. 27, pp. 30.32-32.1; prop. 28, p. 32.10-11; prop. 
28, p. 34.1-2; prop. 29, p. 34.5. On the demiurge producing the all (for reference to 
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the role of mind and/or soul, cf. Argument XIID, cf. Théol. plat. 1, 124.12-15; 
TIL, 61.3—6; V, 55.26-56.3; Comm. in Tum. I, 356.31-357.2; 406.22-27. 

2. Plotinus, Enneads V1, 1, 27.8-10. The immediate target of this argument 
may be Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014B, where the question of whether generation 
makes matter to be or makes it sufficient is raised. 

3. On matter and substrate, cf. Aristotle, Afetaphysics V, 18, 1022a18-19; 28, 
1024b9; VIII, 1, 1042a25-28. Plotinus, Enneads I, 8, 10.810; II, 4, 4.7-8; 14-21; II, 
4, 12.15-17. For Proclus’ own view of the craftsman of the cosmos in regard to 
this issue, cf. Comm. in Tim. I, 329.25-27, where he comments on Plato, Timaeus 
29A2-5, In a single remarkable passage (Comm. in Tim. I, 387.12), Proclus concludes 
that “the visible sphere moving in an irregular and disorderly way” (Timaeus 30A4) 
“signifies neither matter nor the second substrate” [ὥστε οὔτε τὴν ὕλην οὔτε τὸ 
δεύτερον ὑποκείμενον σημαίνει]. There matter would presumably be serviceable 
and “the second substrate” would be “below” matter, and so without its capacity 
to be serviceable, but not absolutely disorderly either. We may note that this is 
apparently the only occurrence of the phrase “the second substrate” in Proclus 
(cf. n. 4). For a parallel use in Philoponus, Comm. in Phys. 17, 579.3-6. 

4, On the difference between matter absolutely and matter prepared for a 
particular, cf. Plotinus, Enneads II, 4, 11.21-45; VI, τ, 27-14-28. Aristotle emphasizes 
the notion of matter as potential for something; cf. Aristotle, Post, An. I, 1, 412a7— 
10; Metaphysics VII, τ, 1042a25- 27; 2, 1042b9-10; 2, 1043a14-16; IX, 8, 1050a15-16, 
The phrase “the first substrate” apparently occurs only once in Proclus, where 
it seems to mean “matter”: “... the first substrate, which is an image of the 
wholeness there, indeed bearing the lowest of all imprints of being” [τό te πρῶτον 
ὑποκείμενον, 6 ἐστιν εἰκὼν ἐχείνης τῆς ὁλότητος καὶ τὸ πάντων ἔσχατον ἴνδαλμα 
τοῦ ὄντος φερόμενον] (Comm. in Parm. 971.7--9). Cf. n. 3. 

5. In a different context, Proclus makes the converse argument, that every- 
thing requiring a substrate is produced by another, Elements of Theology, Prop. 41, 
Pp- 42.30~44.10. 

6. Fora fuller account of the demiurge as producing matter, cf. Proclus, Comm. 
in Tim. I, 384.23-385,.18. 

7. Plato, Timaeus 42E5-43A1. In his commentary on this passage, Proclus 
emphasizes the union and coherence of the different gods, Comm. im Tim. ΠῚ, 
317.24-318.8. 

8. Plato, Timaeus 27D4 ff. 

9. The phrase “prime matter” does not occur either in Plato or Plotinus and 
is used sparingly by Aristotle. For example, Physics II, 1, 19329; Metaphysics V, 4, 
1015a7; XI, 7, 1049a25. In Aristotle, prime matter may be contrasted not with what 
is serviceable [εὐεργόν]. but with proximate matter [ἡ ἐσχάτη ὕλη]; cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics VIM, 6, 1045b19. Cf. Argument ΧΙ, n. 15. 

10. Although Timaeus is the speaker here, Proclus clearly has Plato in mind. 

11. Plato, Timaeus 49A5~6; at 51A4-5 Plato speaks of the “mother and recep- 
tacle.” Cf. above Argument XI, passim. 

12. Plato, Timaeus 49A5-6. Also, Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 402.24-25; II, 10.8— 
9; 90.10-13; 219.23-220.3; ITI, 7.12-26. On the complex history of the identification 
of matter and the receptacle within Neoplatonism, cf. Argument XI, n. 2. 
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13. In the Comm. in Tim. I, 329.21-31, Proclus, using much the same language 
as throughout this argument, rests this point on Plato’s claim (Timaeus 29A) that the 
demiurge is good and so used an eternal model. 

14. “Traces” appears once in Plato’s Timaeus (53B2) but in an apparently 
untechnical sense. Indeed, Plato appears to use it only as a metaphor; for example, 
compare Republic V, 462A6 with VIII, 553A10. This word is a very important 
technical term in Plotinus. For some examples, Enneads V, 3, 9, 27; 13, 293 V, 5, 
2, 7; V, 8, 13, 13. Again, Proclus’ immediate target here may be either Plutarch, 
De An. Proc. \1016E-F, who seems to imply that traces are in matter always and 
without a cause, or Atticus, whom he explicitly cites at Comm. in Tim. I, 285.6—7 (cf. 
below, n. 16). 

15. Plato, Timaeus 30A3. This phrase occurs within the larger account of how 
the demiurge constructed becoming and the all. 

16. For a fuller account of these relations, cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 
270.8-26; 284.22-285,.7. 

17. Proclus is well aware, of course, that Plato does indeed claim in the 
Timaeus, 29A, that the demiurge made the matter for the receptacle of generation 
well-prepared; cf. Comm. in Tim. I, 329.21-27. 

18. Plato, Timaeus 53B2, 69B2-C3. On the traces as the fundamental part of all 
beings, cf. Plotinus, Enneads V, 5, 5.12~29. 

19. Plotinus cites order and disorder as an example of opposites, Enneads VI, 
7, 20.4. 

20. Proclus may be thinking of Plato, Timaeus 48A2-3, where mind “per- 
suades” necessity, or 51A7, where the receptacle is called “amorphous” and “all- 
receiving.” 

21. On the notion of being “fit,” cf. Argument XII, n. 6. 

22. On the dependence of matter on the maker, cf. Plotinus, Enneads II, 4, 
8.13-31. 

23. Plato, Timaeus 30A5. Cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 383.22-31. 

24. The argument that follows may be directed against Plutarch, De An. Proc. 
10148. 

25. Cf. above, Argument XI. 

26. On the presence and absence of the forms (which produce traces when 
present) cf. Plotinus, Enneads III, 6, 11, passim; on “traces,” for example, I, 6, 8.7-9; 
I, 8, 11.17-18; V, 1, 7-43-49; V, 3, 3-12-13; VI, 7, 15.8-9; 17.38-39; 20.13-14. 

27. Fora related argument, cf. Plotinus, Enneads IV, 3, 9.16-20. 

28. Cf. Plato, Timaeus 30A5. Here too Proclus has in mind the root meaning 
of κόσμος (i-e., something ordered). 

29. On the use of the double conclusion here, cf. above Argument IV, n. 3. 
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ARGUMENT XV 8 SYNOPSIS 


Plato calls the paradigm of the cosmos “unique,” “eternal,” and “altogether complete.” 
Because the demiurge models the cosmos after the paradigm, the characteristics of the 
paradigm will also be present in the cosmos. The name “altogether complete” belongs to 
the all alone because tt resembles “some altogether complete living being.” The name 
“unique” belongs not to all things, but only to things in the heaven. 

“Perpetual being” is common to all the forms because they are an image of what is 
eternal absolutely and in turn serve as the paradigm of the cosmos. “To be always” 
belongs to the forms as their very being, because each is an image of eternity. But what 
does “to be eternal” mean? If it meant having a beginning or end, then what would 
temporal being, as opposed to eternal, be? For the eternal cannot possess temporality, 
extension in time, or priority and posteriority. 

Either (1) nothing resembles eternity, or (2) the cosmos above all else resembles 
eternity. But (1) is impossible because the demiurge wishes and in fact makes the cosmos 
most like its paradigm (2). If the cosmos, which is by definition order, came into being, it 
would come out of disorder. But what is temporally ordered resembles the paradigm “in 
one direction only”: the disordered has no beginning, but has an end, that is, it ends 
in being ordered; while what is ordered has no end, but has a beginning, that ts, tt comes 
out of being disordered. The cosmos, which above all else resembles what ts eternal, 
must resemble the eternal paradigm in both directions, being without beginning or end, 
being ungenerated and incorruptible. [The cosmos must be eternal.] 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος πεντεκαιδέκατος. 


Πεντεκχαιδέκατος τοίνυν νοείσθω τοιόσδε: τὸ παράδειγμα τοῦ κόσμου 
τρισὶν τούτοις αὐτὸς ὀνόμασιν ὑμνεῖ, μονογενές, αἰώνιον, παντελές. 
(τούτων δὲ τὸ μὲν παντελὲς) ὑπάρχει μόνῳ τῷ παντί: τῶν γὰρ ἄλλων 
οὐδὲν παντελές: διὸ καὶ αὐτὸς τὸν ὅλον φησὶν κόσμον εἰκάσθαι τῷ 
παντελεῖ ζῴῳ μόνον. τὸ δὲ μονογενὲς οὐδὲ τοῦτο πᾶσιν πάρεστιν, εἰ 
καὶ τοῖς ἐν οὐρανῷ πᾶσιν’ ἕκαστον γὰρ ἐκείνων μονογενές. τὸ δὲ ἀεὶ 
εἶναι τοῦτο πᾶσιν κοινὸν εἶναι τῶν εἰδῶν ἤ, εἰ μηδὲ τοῦτο, τί πᾶσιν 
ἥκει κοινὸν οὐχ εὑρήσομεν τοῖς εἴδεσιν. εἰ δὴ πᾶν εἶδος ἔχειν δεῖ 
τὸ ἀεί (τοῦτο γὰρ εἰκὼν τοῦ αἰωνίου), τί τὸ ἀεί, σκόπει, πότερον 
τὸ κατὰ τὸν ἄπειρον χρόνον ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα ὃν ἢ τὸ κατὰ θάτερα μὲν 
ἀρχὴν ἔχον κατὰ θάτερα δὲ τελευτήν: εἰ γὰρ τοῦτο εἴη τὸ ἀεί, τί ποτ᾽ 
ἔσται τὸ τῷ αἰωνίῳ ὡμοιωμένον; ἐκεῖνο μὲν γὰρ οὐδαμῇ ἔχει τὸ ποτέ 
οὐδὲ παράτασιν οὐδὲ τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον ἀλλὰ τὸ κατ᾽ ἄμφω 
ἄπειρον, οὐχ ἅμα δὲ τὸ ἄπειρον ἀλλὰ γινόμενον. εἰ δὲ τοῦτό ἐστιν 
τὸ αἰώνιον, ἢ οὐδέν ἐστιν ἐκείνῳ ὅμοιον ἢ πρὸ πάντων ὁ κόσμος. ἀλλὰ 
τὸ μηδὲν ἄτοπον, τοῦ δημιουργοῦ ἀρίστου ὄντος καὶ βουλομένου ὅμοια 
ποιεῖν {ἐν} τῷ παραδείγματι καὶ ποιοῦντος. ὁ ἄρα κόσμος ὅμοιος dv 
μάλιστα τῷ παραδείγματι τὸ ἀεί ἔχει κατ᾽ ἄμφω καὶ οὐ κατὰ θάτερα 
μόνον. ἔσται οὖν ὁμοίως τῷ παραδείγματι ὅμοιον καὶ τὸ ἄτακτον διὰ 
τὸ ἀγένητον xal τὸ τεταγμένον διὰ τὸ ἄφθαρτον. εἰ οὖν ταῦτα ἀδύνατα 
xal πᾶν τὸ ἀγένητον ἄφθαρτον καὶ πᾶν τὸ ἄφθαρτον ἀγένητον, ἵν᾽ A τὸ 
συναμφότερον ὅμοιον τῷ αἰωνίῳ ἀλλὰ μὴ τὸ κατὰ θάτερον ἄπειρον καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτο οὐδὲν μᾶλλον τοῦ ἁτάκτου τὸ τεταγμένον, κατ᾽ ἄμφω ἄρα 
τὸ πρὸς τὸ παράδειγμα γεγονὸς ὅμοιον ὥφειλεν εἶναι τῷ παραδείγματι. 
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The Fifteenth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


The fifteenth argument’ should be understood as follows.’ Plato cele- 
brates the paradigm’ of the cosmos with these three names, “unique,”! 
“eternal,”° “altogether complete,”® though of them “altogether complete” 
belongs to the all alone;’ for nothing else is altogether complete;® and for 
this reason, Plato says the whole cosmos alone resembles some “altogether 
complete living being.”® 

The name “unique,” in turn, is not present to all things, although it is 
present to all things in the heaven: each of them is unique.'® And as for 
“perpetual being,”!! this name must be common to all the forms or, if it is 
not, we shall not find what there is in common for all the forms. !? Indeed, if 
every form must have perpetuity (for this is an image of the eternal), then as 
to what “perpetuity” is, consider whether it is being over unlimited time in 
both directions, or whether it involves having a beginning in one direction 
and an ending in another.'® For if this is what “perpetuity” means, then 
what would it possibly mean to be made like the eternal?!’ After all, the 
eternal in no way possesses temporality, since it has neither duration in 
time! nor priority and posteriority,'® but rather is something unlimited in 
respect to both, and is not something at one and the same time unlimited 
but generated.'’ 

If this is what the eternal is, either nothing resembles it, or above 
all else the cosmos resembles it.'° But it is ridiculous to suppose that 
nothing resembles eternity, since the demiurge is the best of all craftsmen, 
first wishing to make all things resemble the paradigm and then actually 
doing 50. Therefore, the cosmos, being most like the paradigm, has 
perpetuity in both directions, that is, without beginning or end, and not in 
one or the other direction only.”° Likewise, both the disordered, because 
it is something ungenerated, and the ordered, because it is something 
incorruptible, will resemble the paradigm. If this is impossible, then 
everything ungenerated is incorruptible and everything incorruptible is 
ungenerated, in order that the combination of both, rather than something 
unlimited in one direction or the other, resemble what is eternal, and 
for this reason the ordered no more resembles it than the disordered;7! 
therefore, it is that which is related to the paradigm in both respects, that is, 
without beginning or end, that should resemble the paradigm.”” And what 
is brought into being in relation to the paradigm is the cosmos.” Therefore, 
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τὸ δὲ πρὸς τὸ παράδειγυα γεγονός ἐστιν ὃ κόσμος’ οὔτε ἄρα γένεσιν 

ἔχων ἄφθαρτός ἐστιν οὔτε ἀγένητος ὧν ἔχοι ἄν τινα φθοράν (τοῦτο γὰρ 

κατὰ θάτερον ἄπειρον), ἀλλὰ ἀγένητος ἅμα καὶ ἄφθαρτος καὶ κατ᾽ ἄμφω 

τὴν ἀπειρίαν ἔχων, ἵν’ ἦ τῷ αἰωνίῳ κατὰ πάντα ὅμοιος παραδείγματι, 
5 καθάπερ αὐτός φησιν. 
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it is the case neither that it possesses generation yet is incorruptible, nor 
that, while being ungenerated, it will not experience any corruption (for 
this is to be unlimited in one way or the other); but it is at the same time 
both ungenerated and incorruptible and unlimited in both directions, in 
order that it may resemble its eternal paradigm in every way, just as Plato 
says.** 


Notes 


1. In Arguments XV and XVII, the word Argument (λόγος) is syntactically 
integrated into Proclus’ opening sentence. 

2. The form of this sentence is unique among the surviving seventeen argu- 
ments, 

3. The reference here may be to Timaeus 37C8 or 39E4-7, although we may 
note that of the three names, only “eternal” [αἰώνιον] applies to the paradigm 
properly speaking (cf. Proclus, Théol. plat. III, 62.4—10; Comm. in Tim. III, 97.5-13). 
For a full account of what is eternal [τὸ αἰώνιον], cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, 
prop. 52, p. 50.7-23 and Prop. 53, pp. 50.24-52.7. Proclus uses αἰώνιος to describe 
“that which always is” [τὸ dv ἀεί] (Timaeus 27D6), at Comm. in Tim. 1, 256.3; cf. 
also TT, 51.18-19. 

4. Plato, Timaeus 31B3. This “name,” which literally means “only begotten,” 
also concludes the description of the heaven, as well as the entire account of the 
Timaeus at 9209. Cf. Proclus, Théol. plat. II, 52.23-54.20; 61.1-62.10; 95.11-96.3; 
IV, 95-15-97-23; Comm. in Tim. I, 437,11- 253 457-14-458.11; II, 1.1-2.9; 59.10-61.12; 
also Elements of Theology, prop. 22, p. 26.1-21. 

5. Plato, Timaeus 37D1-3; 38A7. Eternity too is associated by Proclus with 
both the paradigm and the all; cf. Théol. plat. Il, 33.4-13; Comm. in Tim. I, 
278.24-279.29; 291.15-24. At 331.16-332.7 Proclus connects the issue of eternity 
to the beauty of the world and the claim that the demiurge is the best of all makers 
(cf. Timaeus 29A6 and Argument VI). Also cf. Plotinus, Enneads III, 7, 2.10-19. 

6. Plato, Témaeus 31B1; cf. 37D4. Proclus, Théol. plat. TIL, 53.1—6; also, Plotinus, 
Enneads II, 3, 12.29-33. 

7. Plato, Timaeus 300 5--7; 3181; cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 421.25-422.4. 

8. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 64, p. 60.23-26; also, Comm. in Tim. II, 
301.20-22, where Proclus makes his point with a pun on the well known line at 
Phaedo 67B1. 

9. Plato, Timaeus 3181. Cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 452.3 ff; II, 1.1-3.28; 
also Théol. plat. V, 73.5-143 99-24-100.17. It is interesting to note that in this last 
text, Proclus readily identifies the demiurge with Zeus. Cf. Elements of Theology, 
prop. 64, p. 60.20-25; cf. in Plotinus, Enneads III, 3, 6.7 ff; VI, 2, 21.50-60; VI, 
6, 7.14-20; VI, 6, 15.1-9; VI, 7, 8.28-32. 

10. In his commentary on Timaeus 31B1-3, Proclus cites Plutarch as a propo- 
nent of the view that there is more than one world, Comm. in Tim. I, 454.10-455.153 
he may well be the target of the emphasis here. 

11. The name “eternal” given above is αἰώνιον; “perpetual being” [τὸ δὲ ἀεὶ 
εἶναι] clearly is quite different. The latter phrase does not occur in the Timaeus 
(although see 27D6 for a close parallel), but may be found once in Aristotle, An. 
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Pr. I, 33, 47b21, once in the probably spurious Aristotle, Oec. I, 3, 1343b24 and twice 
in Plotinus at Enneads II, 7, 4.32; VI, 7, 20.23; it also occurs in Proclus, Elements 
of Theology, prop. 91, p. 82.20—-21; prop. 192, p. 168.14; Théol. plat. I, 92.1-4; Comm. 
in Parm. 1224.10; Comm. in Tim. TIE, 9.13-15; 15-21-31. Cf. also below, Argument 
XVIII, n. 30. Philoponus also uses this phrase a number of times with the same 
meaning; for example, cf. In GC 14, 2, 296.27-28; 297, 8-9; Comm. in Phys. 16, 
493.25-28. 

12. See Plato’s discussion of the blending “of the kinds,” including being, at 
Sophist 254B7 ff., esp. 254D4-5, 255C12-13, 236E5-6. 

13. Proclus’ argument as well as his language [ei δὴ πᾶν εἶδος ἔχειν δεῖ τὸ 
ἀεί (τοῦτο γὰρ εἰκὼν τοῦ αἰωνίου) undoubtedly are derived from Plato, Timacus 
37D1-38B5. Cf. also Elements of Theology, props. 52 and 53, pp. 50.7-52.14. For 
Proclus’ commentary on Plato’s claim that to be eternal [αἰώνιον] cannot be fully 
granted to that which becomes, cf. Comm. in Tim. III, 16.27—17.17; also, Elements 
of Theology, prop. 91, p. 82.20—-22; prop. 105, p. 94.8-20. Cf. Plotinus, Enneads IIL, 7, 
4-34-44; III, 7, 6.28-36. 

14. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 178, pp. 156.25-158.2. 

15. The term παράτασις is not found in the Timaeus, but occurs twice in 
Plotinus (Enneads III, 6, 17.10 and III, 7, 8.55); it is important in Proclus, for 
example at Comm. in Tim., where it describes that which always becomes (Timaeus 
28A1-4) I, 256.3-5; 277.23-24; 402.16-17; II, 100.2829; III, 16.17~18; 92.20-22. 

16. On that which “contains a distinguishable earlier and later,” has “duration 
in time” and is identified with “something which becomes and never is” (Plato, 
Timaeus 27D6-28E1), cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 50, p. 48.16-30. 

17. Plotinus, Enneads III, 7, 6.18-22. 

18. The origin of this argument is, again, probably Plato, Timaeus 30C3-31B2, 
where Timaeus asks what living being does the world most closely resemble? On 
this entire argument, cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 55, Pp. 52.15-54.3. 

19. Plato, Timaeus 29E ff.; Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 370.13-373.21. Cf. Ar- 
gument VI. 

20. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 55, Ρ. 52-15-29; also, Plotinus, Enneads 
III, 7, 6.49-57. 

21. On the related idea that the parts and the whole always work together 
to produce an image of the intelligible order of the forms, cf. Proclus, Comm. in 
Tim. WII, 171.21-173.16, 

22. Again, Plato, Timaeus 30C3-31B2 and Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 
55) PP. 52.15--54.3; prop. 192, p. 168.13-17. 

23. Plato, Timaeus 2942-B1; cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 328.16-330.6. 

24, Plato, Timaeus 31A8-B3; cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 452.3-10. 
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ARGUMENT XVI 8& SYNOPSIS 


If the demiurge has two wishes, (1) that what is disorderly not be and (2) that what 
has been ordered be preserved, then either (a) both wishes are eternal, (b) each wish 
is temporary, or (c) one wish is eternal and the other temporary. But both (b) and (0) are 
false, because the demiurge and therefore his wishes are outside of time, while what 
is temporary is within time. Therefore, (a) both wishes must be eternal. 

If both wishes are eternal, then one will always make the disordered not be, while 
the other always makes the ordered be. Cause and effect are simultaneous; therefore, 
the activity of the demiurge in wishing, the productivity of his wishes, and the products of 
these wishes are simultaneous and eternal. If the objects of god’s two wishes always 
come to be, then order did not come from disorder, nor disorder from order, because both 
are eternal and without beginning or end. The cosmos is nothing other than order and 
what has been ordered; therefore, the cosmos is ungenerated and incorruptible. 

Of god’s two wishes, it is impossible that one produce always and the other not, or 
that one produce by means of his being and the other not, because they belong to the 
same substance and come from the same cause. He wishes that the disordered not be 
so that the good be and he wishes that the ordered be so that evil not be. Because the first 
wish is for the good, it is more divine, more proper to god, and more eternal than the 
second. The first wish implies that the cosmos is ungenerated and the second that it 
is incorruptible; therefore, if these wishes are separable, then the wish that the cosmos be 
ungenerated is more divine. 

But the wishes are one rather than two: rejecting disorder and producing order 
are the same, namely the work of the demiurge. And the demiurge wants to order his 
own work, that is, the cosmos. Consequently, order is the object of his desire. If the 
object is one, the desire is one; uf the desire is one, the wish 1s one. The wish actually 
produces the object. If the wish 1s one, the object 1s one. And it ts ridiculous, indeed 
impossible, to divide this wish into parts and give one, which 1s incomplete, to god; what 
is complete is greater than what is incomplete and therefore belongs to god. The object 
of the wish 1s order; order 1s the cosmos; therefore the cosmos 1s one, eternal, ungenerated, 
and incorruptible. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος ἑκκαιδέκατος. 


Ἑρ»καιδέκατος: εἰ δύο βουλήσεις εἰσὶν ἐν τῷ δημιουργῷ, μία μὲν μὴ 
εἶναι τὸ πλημμελῶς καὶ ἀτάκτως κινούμενον (ὡς αὐτὸς λέγει “βουληθεὶς 
γὰρ μηδὲν εἶναι xaxdv εἰς τάξιν αὐτὸ ἤγαγεν Ex τῆς ἀταξίας᾽), ἑτέρα δὲ 
δεδέσθαι τὸ πᾶν (‘tHe γὰρ ἐμῆς βουλήσεως᾽, φησίν, δεσμοῦ τυχόντες 
μείζονος ἐκείνων, οἷς ὅτε ἐγένεσθε συνεδεῖσθε, οὐδαμῶς λυθήσεσθε᾽), 
καὶ τούτων ἑκατέρα τῶν βουλήσεων αὐτῶν τὸ εἶναί ἐστιν, ἣ μὲν τοῦ 
μὴ εἶναι τὸ ἄτακτον, ἣ δὲ τοῦ σῴζεσθαι τὸ τεταγμένον, ἀνάγχη ἢ ἀεὶ 
εἶναι τὰς βουλήσεις ἐν αὐτῷ ταύτας ἢ ποτὲ ἑκατέραν ἣ τὴν μὲν ἀεὶ τὴν 
δὲ ποτέ. ἀλλὰ τὸ ποτὲ ψεῦδος" τὸ γὰρ τὸ ποτὲ μὲν βούλεσθαι ποτὲ δὲ 
μὴ δῆλον ὡς οὐκ ἀεί ἐστιν, κἄν τε πρότερον μὴ βούληται ὕστερον δὲ 
βούλεται, κἂν ἔμπαλιν πρότερον μὲν βούληται ὕστερον δὲ μὴ βούληται: 
ἔσται γὰρ ἐν ταῖς βουλήσεσν xal ἀβουλησίαις ταύταις τὸ πρότερον καὶ 
τὸ ὕστερον καὶ τὸ ἦν καὶ Zotar ταῦτα δὲ εἴδη χρόνου φησὶν αὐτός" 
χρόνος δὲ οὐκ ἐν αὐτῷ ἀλλ᾽ ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ καὶ μετ᾽ αὐτόν“ ἀεὶ ἄρα καὶ 
τὸ πλημμελὲς μὴ εἶναι καὶ τὸ τεταγμένον εἶναι βούλεται. τῆς οὖν 
βουλήσεως αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι ποιούσης ὃ βούλεται, εἰ ἀεὶ ἑκατέρα, ἀεὶ τῷ 
εἶναι ποιήσει. εἰ δὲ ἀεὶ ποιήσει ὃ βούλεται ἑκατέρα, ἀεὶ δήπουθεν fh μὲν 
ἀφανίσει τὸ ἄτακτον, ἣ δὲ φυλάξει τὸ τεταγμένον: οὕτως γὰρ ποιήσει 
ἑκατέρα τὸ ἑαυτῆς ἣ μὲν ἀναιροῦσα ὃ βούλεται μὴ εἶναι, ἣ δὲ φρουροῦσα 
ὃ βούλεται εἶναι. τούτων δὲ ταύτῃ τὸ οἰκεῖον ἑκατέρας ποιουσῶν εἶναι 
δεῖ καὶ τὸ ἀεὶ ὑφ᾽ ἑκατέρας γιγνόμενον: ἅμα γὰρ ἀλλήλοις τὸ ποιοῦν 
καὶ τὸ γιγνόμενον, ὡς ἐν Φιλήβῳ λέγει καὶ αὐτὸς τὸ μὲν ποιούμενον 
καλῶν τὸ δὲ δημιουργοῦν καὶ ποιοῦν, καὶ ἄνευ θατέρου θάτερον οὐκ 
ἔστιν- ἀεὶ ἄρα καὶ τὸ ἄτακτον ἀφανίζεται διὰ τὴν ἀεὶ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι αὐτὸ 
βούλησιν καὶ τὸ τεταγμένον σῴζεται διὰ τὴν τοῦ εἶναι αὐτὸ βούλησιν 
ἀεὶ ἑκατέραν οὖσαν. εἰ δὲ ἀεὶ ἑκάτερον γίγνεται, Obx ἔσται πρότερον 
ἄτακτον εἶτα τεταγμένον, ὡς οὐδὲ πρότερον τεταγμένον εἶτα ἄτακτον. 
εἰ δὲ μὴ ἔστιν πρὸ τοῦ τεταγμένου τὸ ἄτακτον, OLX ἔσχεν ἀρχὴν τὸ 
τεταγμένον τὴν μετὰ τὸ ἄτακτον, καὶ εἰ μὴ ἔστιν τὸ τεταγμένον πρὸ 
τοῦ ἀτάχτου, οὐχ ἕξει τελευτὴν πρὸ τοῦ ἀτάκτου. εἰ δὲ μήτε ἤρξατο 
μετὰ τὸ ἄτακτον μήτε τελευτήσῃ πρὸ τοῦ ἀτάκτου, ἄναρχός ἐστιν καὶ 


4 βουληθεὶς ... ἀταξίας] Pl. Tim. 30A2-5 5 τῆς ... λυθήσεσθε] Pl. Tim. 41B3-5 
7 “expectes αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι ζδραστιρή) ἐστιν" R (560.9) 
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The Sixteenth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Sixteenth. If the demiurge has two wishes,! one that what is moved 
irregularly and without order’ not be (as Plato says, “for wishing nothing 
to be evil, out of disorder he brought it into order”)* and the other that the 
all be bound (the demiurge says “receiving from my wish a greater bond 
than those with which you were bound together when you were born, 
you will in no way be dissolved,”)* if each of these wishes is [effective] by 
virtue of its very being,” the one that the disordered not be® and the other 
that the ordered be preserved,’ then either both wishes must be always 
in him, or both of them must be temporary, or one always and the other 
temporary. But that both or either be temporary is false.® For it is clear 
that a wish that is at one time and not at another in a sense is not eternal, 
whether a non-wish is followed by a wish or, vice versa, a wish is followed 
by a non-wish. For in these wishes and non-wishes, there will be earlier 
and later and what was and what will be. And Plato says these are forms 
of time.® But time is not in the demiurge but from him and after him."° 
Therefore, he wishes always that the irregular not be and that the ordered 
be. 

Further, since the wish by means of its very being produces what he 
wants,!! 
produce what he wants.'? But if each will always produce what he wants,"* 
then always, doubtless, one wish will abolish the disordered, while the 
other will preserve the ordered.'* For in this way, each will produce the 
result which is its object, one doing away with what he wishes not to be 
and the other guarding what he wishes to be. And since in this way these 


if each wish is eternal, then by means of its being it will always 


two wishes produce what is proper for each, what always comes to be 
by means of each wish is also necessary. For the maker and the thing 
generated are simultaneous with one another, as indeed Plato himself 
says in the Philebus, naming the one “that which is made” and the other 


»'5 and so without the one the other is not.'® 


“the demiurge and maker, 
Therefore, the disordered is always abolished because of his eternal wish 
that it not be, and the ordered is always preserved because of his eternal 
wish that it be, since both wishes are eternal.!” 

But if each of these two states always comes to be, each will not be 
earlier disordered, then ordered, just as each is not earlier ordered, then 
disordered either. But if the disordered is not before the ordered, the 
ordered did not begin after the disordered;!® and if the ordered did not 
begin before the disordered, then it will not end before the disordered. But 


if the ordered neither began after the disordered, nor will it end before the 
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ἀτελεύτητος ἣ τάξις καὶ αὐτὴ ἀγένητός ἐστιν καὶ ἄφθαρτος. ἀλλὰ μὴν 
οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἐστὶν κόσμος ἢ τάξις Kal τὸ τεταγμένον: ἀγένητος ἄρα 
xal ἄφθαρτος ὁ κόσμος. ἐπεὶ καὶ ἄτοπον ἐν τῷ θεῷ βουλήσεων δύο 
οὐσῶν ἢ τὴν μὲν ἀεὶ ποιεῖν τὴν δὲ μὴ ἀεὶ ἢ τὴν μὲν αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι 
δρᾶν λέγειν τὴν δὲ μὴ αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι, τῆς αὐτῆς οὐσίας οὐσῶν καὶ 
ἀμφοτέρων διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἐχουσῶν τὸ εὔλογον: καὶ γὰρ ἡ μὲν 
τοῦ βούλεσθαι μὴ εἶναι τὸ ἄτακτον διὰ τὸ εἶναι ἀγαθόν ἐστιν, ὥς φησιν 
αὐτός, ἣ δὲ τοῦ βούλεσθαι εἶναι τὸ τεταγμένον διὰ τὸ μὴ εἶναι κακόν. 
ὅσῳ τοίνυν τοῦ μὴ εἶναι κακὸν τὸ εἶναι ἀγαθὸν τῷ θεῷ προσήκει μᾶλλον, 
τοσούτῳ θεία μειζόνως ἐστὶν ἣ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι τὸ ἄτακτον βούλησις τῆς 
τοῦ εἶναι τὸ τεταγμένον. οἰχειότερον γὰρ θεῷ τὸ ἀγαθὸν τοῦ μὴ καχοῦ. 
παντελῶς οὖν ἄτοπον τὴν οἰκειοτέραν αὐτῷ βούλησιν μὴ αἰωνιωτέραν 
ποιεῖν, εἰ θέμις εἰπεῖν, καὶ δραστικωτέραν θειοτέραν οὖσαν. ὥστε, εἰ 
ταῖς βουλήσεσιν ἕπεται τῇ μὲν τὸ ἀγένητον εἶναι τὸν κόσμον τῇ δὲ τὸ 
ἄφθαρτον, μειζόνως ἂν ἀγένητος εἴη ἢ ἄφθαρτος τὸ μὲν ἔχων διὰ τὴν 
κυριωτέραν βούλησιν καὶ θειοτέραν τὸ δὲ διὰ τὴν ὑφειμένην. ἀλλὰ μὴν 
ἡ ἑτέρα δήλη πᾶσιν ἣ τῆς ἀφθαρσίας" xal h ἑτέρα ἄρα πολλῷ μᾶλλον 
ἂν εἴη ταύτης πρόδηλος ἡ τῆς ἀγενησίας. εἰ μὲν οὖν μία εἰσὶν αἱ δύο, 
ὁμοίως καὶ ἀγένητον καὶ ἄφθαρτον τὸ πᾶν: εἰ δὲ δύο, δυνατωτέρα δὲ 
H διὰ τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἢ ἣ διὰ τὸ μὴ κακόν, μᾶλλον ἀγένητον ἢ ἄφθαρτον 
τὸ πᾶν. δόξειεν δ᾽ ἂν εἶναι μία μᾶλλον ἢ δύο: τῆς γὰρ αὐτῆς ἐστιν 
ἀναίνεσθαι τὸ ἄτακτον, εἴτε πρὸ τῆς τάξεως εἴη εἴτε μετὰ τὴν τάξιν, καὶ 
τὸ τεταγμένον ἀνάρχως τε παράγειν καὶ ἀτελευτήτως διακχρατεῖν’ καὶ 
γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἄλλο τι δημιουργῷ παντὶ τῆς τάξεως οἰκειότερον’ τάττειν γοῦν 
ἐθέλει τὸ δημιούργημα τὸ ἑαυτοῦ πᾶς: ὥστε ὀρεκτὸν αὐτῷ, καθ᾽ ὅσον 
δημιουργός, ἣ τάξις. εἰ δὲ ἕν τὸ ὀρεχτόν, μία ἣ ὄρεξις τάξεως οὖσα 
ὄρεξις" εἰ δ᾽ ἡ ὄρεξις μία, καὶ ἣ βούλησις ὄρεξις οὖσα tod βουλητοῦ 
μία δήπουθέν ἐστιν, ἥ τε ἀεὶ πρὸ χρόνου τεταγμένον ποιοῦσα καὶ ἣ 
συνέχουσα τοιοῦτον ὃν εἰς τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον: μιᾶς δὲ οὔσης ἄτοπον 
μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἀδύνατον μερίζειν καὶ τὸ υὲν αὐτῆς διδόναι τῷ θεῷ καὶ τοῦτο 
τὸ ἀτελέστερον, τὸ δὲ μὴ διδόναι καὶ τοῦτο τὸ τελειότερον’ προσήχει 
γὰρ τῷ θεῷ τὸ τελειότερον τοῦ ἀτελεστέρου μεῖζον ὄν. 
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disordered, then order is without beginning or end, and so is ungenerated 
and incorruptible. But surely a cosmos is nothing other than order and the 
ordered.'* Therefore, the cosmos is ungenerated and incorruptible. 

Furthermore, it is ridiculous to say that of the two wishes in god,” 
either the one always produces but the other does not always produce, or 
the one acts by means of its very being but the other does not act by means 
of its very being,”! since they belong to the same substance and, because 
they have the same cause, both admit of explanation.” For the fact is, 
the cause of wishing that the disordered not be is so that the good be, as 
Plato says, while the cause of wishing that the ordered be is so that evil not 
be.’ Accordingly, to the extent that being good rather than not being evil 
belongs to god, to this extent the wish that the disordered not be is more 
completely divine than the wish that the ordered be.”* For the good is more 
proper to god than is the non-evil. Therefore, it is utterly ridiculous not to 
make the wish that is more proper to him more eternal, and we might 
say more active, since it is more divine.” Consequently, if his wishes come 
to pass, the one that the cosmos be something ungenerated, the other that 
it be something incorruptible, then the cosmos would be more properly 
ungenerated than incorruptible, inasmuch as it has the prior condition 
because of the more noble and more divine wish, and the latter because of 
the subordinate wish.” But surely the one, the wish for incorruptibility, 
is clear to everyone. Therefore, the other too, the wish for non-generation, 
would be even more clear. 

If indeed his two wishes are one, the all is equally ungenerated and 
incorruptible; but if they are two and the wish based on the good is more 
powerful than that based on non-evil, then the all is ungenerated more 
than it is incorruptible. But I would think they are one rather than two. 
For it belongs to the same wish to reject the disordered, whether it be 
before order or after, and to bring into being without beginning and to 
control without end what is ordered.”’ For also there is nothing other than 
order more proper to every craftsman. At any rate, every craftsman wants 
to order that work which is his own.”® Consequently,” order is an object of 
desire for him, insofar as he is a craftsman.*° But if the object of desire 


1 and if the desire is 


is one, the desire is one, being a desire for order;? 
one, then the wish, being a desire for what is wished,” is also clearly one, 
inasmuch as the wish both always produces order before time and binds 
it together, because it is such as it is for perpetual time.** And since there is 
one wish, it is ridiculous—or rather impossible—to make a division and 
to give part of it to god, namely the incomplete portion, but not to give 
him the other part, namely the more complete portion. For what is more 


complete belongs to god, because it is greater than what is incomplete.** 
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Notes 


1. Commenting on Timaeus 29E1-2, “being free from jealousy, the demiurge 
wished all things to be as like himself as possible,” Proclus explains at Comm. in 
Tim. I, 364.10—-13 that this goodness is the measure of all power and this wish the 
source of all wishes. On the relation of the demiurge’s wish and the good, cf. also 
371.4-372.19; for one example of an important earlier Neoplatonic discussion of 
“wishing,” cf. Plotinus, Enneads VI, 8, 1.33-34. 

2. Plato, Timaeus 30A4—5. 

3. Plato, Timaeus 30A2-5. Proclus’ quotation here is compressed and inexact. 

4, Plato, Timaeus 41B2-6. Again, the quotation is inexact. 

5. We translate Rabe’s suggestion at 560.9 (XVI, p. 126, line 7): “each of the 
two wishes is effective by virtue of its very being.” Cf. XVI, p. 128, lines 4-5: αὐτῷ 
τῷ εἶναι δρᾶν: “(the wish) acts by means of its very being,” and p. 128, lines 12-13: 
βούλησιν ... δραστυκωτέραν “the more active wish.” 

6. On how “the not-being” has a nature of its own, and so the wish that “the 
disordered not be” bears upon being, cf. Plato, Sophist 258B8—-C4; 258E6~259A2. 

7. Also Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 394.22~31; II, 208.10-12. At Théol. plat. 
I, 58.14, Proclus identifies the one as the cause of the being and the preservation in 
being of all things. 

8. Plotinus, Enneads TI, 7, 4.33-44; on the meaning of “temporary being,” 
cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 55, Ρ. 52-24-26. 

9. Plato, Timaeus 37E2-38B3; cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. III, 36.33-38.32; much 
of Proclus’ commentary here is directed against Atticus. 

10. Also Plato, Laws X, 899B3-9. Proclus conjoins the problems of time, order, 
and disorder in an argument that is probably directed against Plutarch and Atticus 
at Comm. in Tim. I, 286.20—-287.11. 

11. Proclus Théol. plat. V, 60.1719, where the demiurge’s wish is immediately 
identified as an activity. 

12. Plotinus, Enneads II, 1, 1, passim. Cf. also Aristotle, De Anima III, 10, 433a9- 
433b7, where Aristotle explains appetite and thought as the origins of movement 
and identifies wishing as a form of appetite (43323); this point is repeated and 
connected to “the eternal mover” at De Motu An. 6, 700b21-701a1. 

13. Aristotle, δὲ Ethics TI, 2, 1111b19-30; 4, 1113a15-16. 

14. For a strong sense of how this argument is directed against Atticus, cf. 
Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I 394.8—31 (Atticus is identified as the target at 391.7). 

15, Plato, Philebus 26E6-27B2. While Plato mentions these terms here, he does 
not say that they are simultaneous [Sua]; cf. Aristotle, Physics II, 3, 195b12-21; cf. 
Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 259.26-29. 

16. This argument combines the conclusion of Argument IIL, 1.e., an actual 
demiurge must be always actually making, with the claim that everything made 
requires a cause, cf. Argument XII and Plato, Timaeus 28C2-3; also cf. Proclus, 
Comm. in Tim. I, 297.2-298.9. 

17. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. ΠῚ, 208.17-25. 

18. Proclus attributes this view to Plutarch and Atticus, Comm. in Tim. I, 
381.26—382.3. In Plutarch for example, cf. De An. Proc. 1014B. 
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19. This theme runs throughout Proclus; for some examples, cf. Comm. in 
Tim. I, 387.27-28; Π, 37.21; 41.7-9; If, 85.2~3; cf. in Elements of Theology, prop. 
144, p. 126.19-32; prop. 151, p. 132.32-34. 

20. Plotinus, Enneads VI, 8, 6. passim; also on god’s wishing, although very 
limited, cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 1, 365.6-13. 

21. Proclus changes here from his more usual verb to make [ποιεῖν] to the 
verb to act [δρᾶν]; this verb appears at Timaeus 30A7 in conjunction with the 
argument that god produced what is fairest; there is no mention of what he did not 
make or wished not to be. In Plotinus, Enneads IV, 4, 33-34-42. 

22. The extended sentence here opens with ἐπεὶ καὶ ἄτοπον and concludes 
with τὸ εὔλογον. ἄτοπον (or ἄλογον) forms a regular contrast with εὔλογον in 
Aristotle, particularly within dialectical arguments; for some examples, cf. De Caelo 
II, 8, 289b3 1-35; III, 7, 306a1-18; Gen. An. III, 10, 759a33-759b6; EN IX, 3, 1165b2-4. 

23, Plato, Timaeus 30A2-3; Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 370.13-371.7; Proclus 
combines the question of wishing and its object with the issue of how the discourse 
of the Timaeus imitates its object: one brief sentence covers the topic of god’s wish 
and its object because such is the nature of god’s wish. 

24. Proclus argues (Théol. plat. I, 73.17-74.16) that the gods’ wishes for the 
cosmos are based not only on knowledge of the cosmos, but also, and more 
importantly, on the fact that the being of the gods is defined by the good. 

25. Although the language is quite different, the conjunction of wish, its object 
and being more active may recall Aristotle’s description of god at Metaphysics XII, 
7, 1072b15-30. Being “active” is a recurring theme in this argument; cf. above nn. 5 
and 21. 

26. On the relation of the good and the demiurge’s wish for the cosmos, cf. 
Comm. in Tim. 1, 412.1-11; 414.27-415.9. 

27. On the unity of order and disorder, cf. Plotinus, Enneads II, 3, 16.41-55; II, 
9, 7-34-40; III, 2, 4.25-29; III, 3, 6.3-23. 

28. Again, Plato, Timaeus 30A5. 

29. It seems doubtful that the “consequently” here works with that some lines 
above to form a double conclusion, given the extended argument between them; 
cf. Arguments IV, n. 3 and XI, n. 21. 

30. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 34, p. 38.3-8. 

31. Aristotle, Metaphysics XII, 7, 1072a24-b1. This issue is posed as a problem 
at Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 267.4-13. 

32. Cf. Plato, Definitiones 413C8~-9: “wish” is defined as “desire plus right 
reason, well-reasoning desire; desire plus reason according to nature” [βούλησις 
ἔφεσις μετὰ λόγου ὀρθοῦ' ὄρεξις εὔλογος: ὄρεξις μετὰ λόγου κατὰ φύσιν]. 

33. The immediate reference here may be Plato, Timaeus 37D5-7; more 
generally, cf. Plotinus, Enneads 11, 1, 4.28-33; Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 
117, pp. 102.28-104.4; prop. 145, p. 128.1-2. 

34. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 122, p. 108.1-14. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος ἑπτακαιδέκατος. 


Ἑπτακαιδέκατος ἔστω λόγος τῶν ἀξιωμάτων ἡμᾶς ἀναμιμνήσκων τῶν 
Ἀριστοτελικῶν ὡς πολλῷ πρότερον Πλατωνικῶν ὄντων, ἃ δή ἐστιν “πᾶν 
τὸ γενητὸν φθαρτόν᾽ καὶ ‘n&v τὸ ἀγένητον ἄφθαρτον᾽: τούτων γὰρ 
τὸ μὲν ἐν πολιτείᾳ λέγει, τὸ δὲ ἐν τῷ Φαίδρῳ. ‘HAA’ ἐπεὶ γενομένῳ 
παντὶ φθορά gotw’ φησὶν ὁ Σωχράτης τὰς μούσας ὑποχρινόμενος χαὶ 
“ἐπειδὴ ἀγένητόν ἐστιν, καὶ ἀδιάφθαρτον ἀνάγκη εἶναι᾽ φησὶν πᾶσαν 
ἀρχὴν ἀγένητον εἶναι δείξας καὶ διὰ τὸ ἀγένητον ὅτι καὶ ἄφθαρτος 
χαταδούμξνος. τούτων γὰρ ὄντων ἀληθῶν καὶ πᾶν ἀνάγκη τὸ φθαρτὸν 
εἶναι γενητὸν (εἰ γὰρ ἀγένητον, ἔσται ἄφθαρτον τὸ φθαρτόν ὅπερ 
ἀδύνατον) καὶ πᾶν ἄφθαρτον ἀγένητον (εἰ γὰρ γενητόν, ἔσται φθαρτὸν 
τὸ ἄφθαρτον). τούτων δὲ ἑπομένων ἐξ ἀνάγκης εἰ ἄφθαρτον τὸ πᾶν 
ἐστιν (ὡς ἐκ τῶν χειμένων δῆλον: τῶν γὰρ ἀθανάτων, φησίν, αὐτὸς 
δημιουργός’ τὸ δὲ ἀθάνατον ἀνῴλεθρον, ὡς ἐν Φαίδωνι λέγεται: ᾿σχολῇ 
γὰρ ἄν τι ἄλλο εἴη ἀνώλεθρον, εἰ τὸ ἀθάνατον μὴ τοιοῦτον᾽ ἔφη μὲν ὁ 
Κέβης, συνεχώρησεν δὲ ὁ Σωχράτης), εἰ δ᾽ οὖν ἀνώλεθρον τὸ πᾶν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ δημιουργοῦ γεγονός (τὸ γὰρ ὑπ᾽ ἐχείνου γεγονὸς ἀθάνατον, τοῦτο 
δ᾽ ἀνώλεθρον), ἀνάγκη καὶ ἀγένητον αὐτὸ εἶναι διὰ τῶν δεδειγμένων 
ἕπεσθαι τοῖς δύο πρότερον ἀξιώμασιν, ὧν τὸ μέν ἐστιν “πᾶν τὸ γενητὸν 
φθαρτόν,᾽ τὸ δὲ ᾿πᾶν τὸ ἀγένητον ἄφθαρτον. ὥστε οὐ κατὰ Ἀρισ- 
τοτέλην μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ Πλάτωνα διὰ τούτων ἀποδείκνυται τῶν 
δύο τεθέντων ὁ κόσμος οὔτε γενητὸς Hv οὔτε φθαρτός. εἰ γάρ ἐστιν τὸ 
μὲν ἄτακτον ἀγένητον, τὸ δὲ τεταγμένον ἄφθαρτον, ἔσται τὸ ἄτακτον 
τοῦ τεταγμένου κρεῖσσον: τὸ γὰρ ἀγένητον πρὸς τὸ γενητὸν καὶ τὸ 
ἄφθαρτον ὡσαύτως ἔχει πρὸς τὸ φθαρτόν: ὥστε καὶ ἐναλλὰξ οὕτως τὸ 
ἀγένητον ἕξει πρὸς τὸ ἄφθαρτον, ὡς τὸ γενητὸν πρὸς τὸ φθαρτόν, ὡς 
δὲ τὸ γενητὸν πρὸς τὸ φθαρτόν, οὕτως γένεσις πρὸς φθοράν’ εἰ οὖν 
γένεσις κρείττων φθορᾶς, xal τὸ γενητὸν καθ᾽ αὑτὸ τοῦ φθαρτοῦ καὶ 
τὸ ἀγένητον τοῦ ἀφθάρτου χρεῖττον’ εἰ οὖν τὸ ἄτακτον ἀγένητον ἡ καὶ 
φθαρτόν, τὸ δὲ τεταγμένον ἄφθαρτον καὶ γενητόν, ἔσται τὸ ἄτακτον 
τοῦ τεταγμένου χρεῖττον καὶ ὁ ποιῶν ἐξ ἀτάκτου τεταγμένον Ex τοῦ 


5 GA... ἐστιν] Pl. Resp. 546A 7 ἐπειδὴ... εἶναι] Pl. Phaedr. 245D3—4 14 σχολῇ 
. ποιοῦτον] Pl. Phaed. 106A 344. 
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The Seventeenth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Let there be a seventeenth argument, recalling for us Aristotle’s axioms,” 
which were Plato’s much earlier,?> namely, “everything generated is cor- 
ruptible” and “everything ungenerated is incorruptible.” One of these, 
he gives in the Republic, the other in the Phaedrus.* Socrates, speaking in 
the person of the Muses, says “but inasmuch as there is corruption for 
each generated thing ...”° and again “since it is ungenerated, it must also 
be imperishable,”® demonstrating that every first principle is ungenerated 
and, because it is ungenerated, inferring that it is also incorruptible.’ 
Since these arguments are true, it follows that everything corruptible 
must be generated-—for if ungenerated, what is corruptible will be in- 
corruptible, which is impossible; and, everything incorruptible must be 
ungenerated®—for if generated, what is incorruptible will be corruptible.’ 
Now these conclusions follow necessarily: if the all is incorruptible (as is 
clear from what has been established, for the demiurge says “I am the 
demiurge of deathless things”'® and what is deathless is indestructible, as 
is said in the Phaedo,'' “for anything else would hardly be indestructible, if 
what is deathless were not such,” said Cebes, and Socrates agreed)—so, 
if the all is really generated indestructible by the demiurge (for what is 
generated by him is deathless, that is, indestructible), then the all must 
also be ungenerated, because of what has been shown to follow from the 
two axioms given above, which are: “everything generated is corruptible” 
and “everything ungenerated is incorruptible.” Consequently, not only 
according to Aristotle,'? but also according to Plato, the cosmos is shown 
by these two posited axioms to be neither generated nor corruptible. 

Yet if the disordered is ungenerated and the ordered is incorruptible, 
the disordered would be better than the ordered.’’ For the ungenerated 
bears the same relation to the generated that the incorruptible bears to the 
corruptible. Consequently, by alternation'* it would also follow that the 
ungenerated bears the same relation to the incorruptible that the generated 
bears to the corruptible; and as the generated is to the corruptible, so 
too is generation to corruption. Further, if generation is better than 
corruption, then what is generated by virtue of itself would also be better 
than the corruptible and the ungenerated better than the incorruptible. 
So, if the disordered is ungenerated and corruptible, while the ordered is 
incorruptible and generated, then the disordered would be better than the 
ordered, and the demiurge, making the ordered from disorder, would 
make something worse from something better, since he would make 
something generated later and incorruptible from something ungenerated 
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ἀμείνονος ποιήσει χεῖρον ἐξ τοῦ ἀγενήτου ποιῶν καὶ φθαρτοῦ γενητὸν 
ὕστερον καὶ ἄφθαρτον: οὐκ ἄρα τὸ μὲν ἀγένητον ἔσται καὶ φθαρτόν, 
τὸ δὲ γενητὸν καὶ ἄφθαρτον ἤγουν ἀνάπαλιν: ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε ὁ ποιητὴς 
χαχκός, ὥστε οὐ φθαρτὸν τὸ τεταγμένον, καί, εἰ ἐκ τοῦ ἁτάκτου τὸ 
τεταγμένον, οὐκ ἄφθαρτον τὸ ἄτακτον: οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν τοῦ τεταγμένου 
ὄντος: ἢ ἑκάτερον γενητὸν καὶ φθαρτόν: ἀλλ᾽ εἴτε γενητὸν τὸ ἄτακτον, 
ἐκ τοῦ τεταγμένου γέγονεν, εἴτε φθαρτὸν τὸ τεταγμένον, ὁ φθείρων 
τὸ ταχθὲν ἢ οὐ καλῶς ἥρμοσεν καὶ οὐκ ἀγαθὸς ἢ φθείρει τὸ καλῶς 
ἁρμοσθὲν καὶ ἔστιν κακός. ταῦτα δὲ πάντα ἀδύνατα. οὐκ ἄρα ἔστιν 
πρὸ τοῦ τεταγμένου τὸ &taxtov. ἀγένητον ἄρα τὸ τεταγμένον ἐστίν, 
ὡσαύτως καὶ ἄφθαρτον. 
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and corruptible.'° Therefore, it is neither the case that the ungenerated 
will also be corruptible, nor, to the contrary, that the generated will also be 
incorruptible. Furthermore, the maker is not evil,'® with the result that 
the ordered is not corruptible, and, if the ordered is from the disordered, 
then the disordered is not incorruptible,'’ for the disordered cannot be 
if the ordered is. Otherwise, each would be generated and corruptible. ὃ 
Yet if the disordered is generated, in that case it has come to be from the 
ordered, or if the ordered is corruptible, then the one corrupting what 
has been ordered either did not fit it together beautifully and so is not 
good, or is corrupting what has been beautifully fitted together and so 
is evil.!® But all these things are impossible. Therefore, the disordered is 
not prior to the ordered. Therefore,”’ the ordered is ungenerated and, 
likewise, incorruptible.” 


Notes 


1. This introduction is unique both in its length and in its reference to 
Aristotle. 

2. The reference here is difficult. Aristotle himself does not make these claims 
in this language. But they may be inferred from his proof of god in Metaphysics 
XIL, particularly 3, 7, and 10. They may also be derived from numerous texts such 
as Physics VIII, 1, 6, and 10, or De Caelo II, 1, 298a24-26 and 305al 2-13. 

3. Gf. also Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 295.19-296.6. 

4. Plato, Republic VIII, 546A2; Phaedrus 245D3. Another possible text, although 
Proclus does not cite it here, is Plato, Timaeus 28A1-4. Commenting on this text 
of the Timaeus, Proclus takes “to be always,” i.e., ungenerated and incorruptible, as 
the very definition of being, and associates “that which always becomes” with the 
object of “irrational sensation, which is born and dies,” Comm. im Tim. I, 240.17-27. 

5. Plato Republic VIII, 546A2 (the quotation is exact); the same quotation, 
slightly different, but including the reference to the Muses, appears at Argument 
VI, p. 62, lines 13-15. Proclus also cites these two texts in his refutation of the 
claims, attributed to Plutarch and Atticus, that according to Plato the cosmos has a 
beginning but will have no end, Comm. in Tim. I, 287.18-288.1 and III, 212.6-29. 

6. Plato, Phaedrus 245D3-4 (the quotation is not quite exact). 

7. Plato, Phaedrus 245D7-El; 246A1-2. Cf. Plotinus, Enneads IIT, 5, 9.24-29, 
which may refer to the account of the Tumaeus. 

8. Although the point being made is somewhat different, cf. Proclus, Elements 
of Theology, props. 45-46, p. 46.12-28; prop. 196, p. 170.18-30. 

9, Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 1, 285.7 ff., discusses the problem of the eternity 
of the world at length and explicitly rejects a number of alternate interpretations 
of Plato, including those of Plutarch and Atticus (286.20-289.6), Severus (289.6— 
290.3), Xenocrates and Speusippus (290.3-17); he then takes up a series of related 
problems, including differences between Plato and Aristotle (294.28-296.12), where 
he again quotes these axioms cited here (296.45). 

10. The demiurge addresses the “lesser gods” with the words “ἐγὼ δημιουρ- 
γός" at Timaeus 41A7, which Proclus reports indirectly as αὐτὸς δημιουργός. 
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11. Plato, Phaedo 106A ff.; the quotation itself occurs at 106D1. 

12. Aristotle’s proof that the cosmos (or more precisely the motion of the 
cosmos) must be eternal rests on a very different argument, Physics VIIL, 1, 250b11- 
251b10; 251b28-252a5; cf. also Metaphysics XH, 6, 1071b6-7. 

13. Here Proclus turns to a view opposed to his own; cf. Argument XVI. 

14. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 345.3-4, refers this method of argumentation 
to geometry; also, for example, Comm. in Euc. 9.2-25; 60.1-26; 357.9-11. 

15. This entire argument may be directed against Plutarch and Atticus, cf. 
Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1014A and Quaest. Plat. TV, 1992E-1003B; also Proclus, Comm. 
in Tim. τ, 276.30-277.7. 

16. Plato, Timaeus 29E1-3; cf. above Argument VI; also Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 
I, 360.5-361.19. 

17. According to Plotinus, the Gnostics introduce different generations and 
corruptions into the account of the all and criticize the demiurge in a variety of 
ways, Enneads II, 9, 6.58-64; the argument continues with its details more fully 
developed in II, 9, 7. 

18. This point may be directed against Atticus. Cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 
I, 276.30-277.7; 283.27-30; 284.5-285.7; 325.28-326.20; 381.27-382.12; 391.6-17. 

19. Cf. Argument VI. 

20. We would expect “consequently” [ὥστε] here; cf. above Arguments IV, 
VI, VIT, XI, XIV. 

21. For another version of this argument, cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, 


prop. 196, pp. 170.18-30. 
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ARGUMENT XVII 3& SYNOPSIS 


If “being ever uniform, unchanging, and self-identical”’ belongs only to the most divine 
of all things and the demiurge is among them, then it belongs to him alone to be uniform, 
unchanging and self-identical. Therefore, he must always cause and the cosmos always 
be produced: the cosmos must be eternal. 

(1) Because the demiurge must be ever uniform, unchanging, and self-identical, he 
cannot change from making to not-making or from not-making to making, but must 
either always make or never make. But to never make would violate the very definition of 
the demiurge, that is, to act and to make. Therefore, the demiurge always acts and makes 
and the cosmos cannot have either a beginning or an end of being acted upon. 

(2) Ifa cause always causes, then its effect is always being effected. If the demiurge 
always acts, the cosmos ts always being acted upon and to say the former is to imply the 
latter. Plato says the former; therefore, according to him, the cosmos must be without 
beginning or end, ungenerated and incorruptible. Therefore, the cosmos must be eternal. 

(3) Responses to opponents. If in the Statesman and the Timaeus Plato asserts 
that god 1s present to the cosmos at one time and absent at another, and if he asserts 
these equally, implying that the world changes from disorder to order and from order to 
disorder, then Atticus and his followers must consider both texts and their implications. 

The view that there ts order out of disorder and disorder after order produces an 
impossible consequence: that god be neither uniform nor unchanging. But since the 
presence of a cause immediately produces its effect, as its absence explains the absence 
of the effect, Plato guarantees non-generation and incorruptibility of the cosmos by 
establishing the everlasting actuality of god. The cosmos was, is, and will be for all 
time, both past and future. The cosmos is a copy of the perpetuity of eternity both from 
an unlimited past and into an unlimited future. 

No one pays more respect to the cosmos than Plato. When a cause acts always 
and always in the same way, the effect is produced always and always m the same 
way. Conversely, to say that an effect, that 1s, the cosmos, is disorderly umphes that 
the cause, that is, the demiurge, is not uniform and unchanging, Therefore, in order 
to honor the demiurge, by saying he is uniform, unchanging, and self-identical, one must 
also honor the cosmos and say that it too is uniform, unchanging, and self-identical. 
Therefore, the cosmos becomes eternally, in the sense of being an effect always produced 
by its cause: the cosmos must be eternal. 

Accounts that make god a cause of order in the cosmos, when he is present, and 
a cause of disorder, when he ts absent, appear to treat god as a first cause, but in fact are 
impossible because they violate the principle that god 1s always uniform, unchanging, 
and self-identical. Given that this is god’s character, the cosmos too must be eternal. 
And to honor god properly, one must also honor the cosmos by affirming that it must 
be eternal. 
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Πρόκλου διαδόχου λόγος ὀκτωκαιδέκατος. 


Ὀκτωκαιδέχατος: εἰ τὸ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν ἀεὶ τοῖς 
πάντων θειοτάτοις προσήχει μόνοις, ὡς αὐτὸς ἐν τῷ πολιτικῷ φησιν, 
εἰ μὲν ὃ δημιουργὸς ἐν τοῖς θειοτάτοις ἐστίν, μόνως αὐτῷ προσήκει 
χατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν, εἰ δὲ μή ἐστιν τῶν θειοτάτων, μήτε 
ἀεὶ ὄντα θεὸν αὐτὸν λέγωμεν μήτε ἄριστον τῶν αἰτίων. ἀλλὰ μὴν 
ταῦτα περὶ αὑτοῦ φαμεν, ὡς ἐν Τιμαίῳ γέγραπται. προσῆκεν ἄρα αὐτῷ 
τὸ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ. καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν εἰ γὰρ μὴ τὸ ἀεὶ ὃν ἕξει τὸ 
χατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως, τὸ μὴ ἀεὶ ὃν ἔσται τοιοῦτον, xal εἰ μὴ 
τὸ ἄριστον τῶν αἰτίων, τὸ μὴ ἄριστον τῶν αἰτίων: ὧν ἀτόπων ὄντων 
ἀνάγκη τὸν ἄριστον τῶν αἰτίων καὶ τὸν ἀεὶ ὄντα θειότατον εἶναι καὶ 
ὄντα θειότατον ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν. τῷ δὲ ἀεὶ κατὰ 
τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχοντι προσήχει μηδέποτε ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἔχειν’ 
ἐναντία γὰρ ταῦτα τῷ ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν. τῷ δὲ 
μηδέποτε ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἔχοντι μηδὲ ποτὲ μὴ ποιεῖν εἶτα ποιεῖν μηδὲ 
ποιεῖν ποτὲ εἶτα μὴ ποιεῖν: ταῦτα γὰρ ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἔχειν ἐστίν, ποι- 
ἡτυκῶς λέγω καὶ μὴ ποιητυεῶς αὖθις καὶ ποιητυκῶς. τῷ δὲ uh ποτὲ 
μὴ ποιητικῶς εἶτα ποιητυκῶς ἢ ποιητικῶς εἶτα μὴ ποιητικῶς ἔχοντι ἢ 
ἀεὶ ποιεῖν ἢ ἀεὶ μὴ ποιεῖν ἀναγκαῖον: οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν παρὰ ταῦτα ἄλλο 
οὐδέν: ἄκρα μὲν γὰρ τὸ ἀεὶ ποιεῖν καὶ τὸ ἀεὶ μὴ ποιεῖν, μέσα δὲ τὸ 
μὴ ποιοῦν ποιεῖν αὖθις ἢ ἔμπαλιν τὸ ποιοῦν μὴ ποιεῖν αὖθις. ἀλλὰ 
μὴν τὸ υηδέποτε ποιεῖν δημιουργὸν ὄντα τὸν δημιουργὸν ἀμήχανον" 
οὐ γὰρ δημιουργῷ τὸ ἀργεῖν ἀεὶ προσήκει: πότε γὰρ ἂν εἴη δημιουργὸς 
υηδέποτέ τι ποιῶν; ἀνάγκη ἄρα ποιεῖν τὸν δημιουργὸν καὶ αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
δημιουργεῖν ἀεί. τὸν δὲ ἀεὶ δημιουργοῦντα εἰ κόσμον ποιεῖν ἀνάγκη τὸν 
δημιουργόν, ἀνάγκη τὸν κόσμον μήτε ἀρχὴν ἔχειν τοῦ δημιουργεῖσθαι 
μήτε τελευτήν: εἰ γὰρ ἀρχὴν ἔσχεν, οὐκ ἀεὶ ἐκοσμεῖτο, εἰ δὲ τελευτήν, 
οὐ»ς ἀεὶ κοσμηθήσεται:" δεῖ δὲ ἀεὶ κοσμεῖσθαι τὸν κόσμον, εἴπερ καὶ τὸν 
δημιουργὸν ἀεὶ κοσμεῖν, τοῦτο δ᾽, εἴπερ ἀεὶ ὡσαύτως ποιεῖν, τοῦτο δ᾽, 
εἰ ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχει. ἀνάγκη ἄρα τὸν κόσμον μήτε 
ἀρχὴν ἔχοντα κόσμον εἶναι μήτε τελευτήν, ἄνευ γενέσεως εἶναι κόσμον 
xal ἄνευ φθορᾶς, ἀγένητον εἶναι καὶ ἄφθαρτον. ὥστε, εἰ ὁ δημιουργὸς 
ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ἔχει καὶ ὡσαύτως, ἀνάγκη τὸν κόσμον ἀγένητον 
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The Eighteenth Argument of Proclus the Successor 


Eighteenth. If “being ever uniform, unchanging and self-identical belongs 
only to the most divine of all things,” as Plato says in the Statesman,’ and 
if the demiurge is among the most divine things, then it belongs only 
to him to be uniform, unchanging and self-identical;” while if he is not 
among the most divine, we should say of him neither that he is always a 
god nor that he is the best of causes. But surely we do say these things 
about him, as it is written in the Timaeus.’? Therefore, it belongs to him 
to be uniform, unchanging and self-identical.* For if eternal being does 
not have self-identity and uniformity, then non-eternal being has them; 
and if the best of causes does not have them, then that which is not the 
best of causes does. But if these propositions are absurd, then one who 
is both the best of causes and eternal must be most divine and, being 
most divine, must be ever uniform, unchanging, and self-identical. And 
the character of what is ever uniform, unchanging, and self-identical is 
never variable;? for to be such is opposite to what is ever uniform and 
self-identical. And it is the character of what is never variable never to 
not-make then make, nor to make then not-make; for this is to be variable: 
I mean making and not-making and again making.® But the one who 
does not at one time not-make then makes, or makes then does not-make, 
must either always make’ or always not-make. For there is no further 
possibility besides these. And always making and always not-making are 
the extremes, while later making by one who earlier did not make or 
conversely later not-making by one who earlier did make is intermediate.* 
But surely it is inconceivable that, being a demiurge, the demiurge should 
never make anything; for it is not in character for the demiurge to be 
disengaged always: for when would he be a demiurge, if he were never 
to make anything? Therefore, the demiurge must make, and this is truly 
what it is to act as a demiurge always.° And given that he acts always,'” if 
the demiurge must make a cosmos, then the cosmos must have neither 
a beginning nor an end of being acted upon by the demiurge;"" for if it had 
a beginning, it was not being ordered always, and if an end, it will not 
be ordered always. But it is necessary that the cosmos be ordered always, 
since the demiurge must order it always,'” that is, since he must always 
make it in the same way, that is, ifhe is ever uniform, unchanging, and self- 
identical.'? Therefore, the cosmos must be a cosmos without beginning 
or end, must be a cosmos without generation and without corruption, 
must be a cosmos ungenerated and incorruptible.'* Consequently, if the 
demiurge is ever uniform, unchanging and self-identical, the cosmos must 
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εἶναι καὶ ἄφθαρτον. ὥστε, ci ἐκεῖνο λέγει σαφῶς αὐτός, ἀνάγκη καὶ 
τὸν κόσμον KAT’ αὐτὸν ἀγένητον εἶναι καὶ ἄφθαρτον. εἰ ἄρα τὸν θεὸν 
ἀπεῖναι λέγει τοῦ κόσμου καὶ παρεῖναι αὖθις ἐν πολιτικῷ καὶ ἐν Τιμαίῳ 
ἀπεῖναι πρότερον εἶτα παρεῖναι (οὕτω γὰρ εἶχεν, φησίν, τὸ πᾶν, ὡς εἰκὸς 
ἔχειν ἦν, οὗ ἂν ἀπῇ θεός) καὶ ὁμοίως ἄμφω λέγει Πλάτων καὶ διὰ 
ταῦτα τοτὲ μὲν ἐξ ἀτάχκτου μεταβάλλειν εἰς τάξιν τὸν κόσμον, τοτὲ 
δὲ ἐκ τεταγμένου μεταπίπτειν εἰς ἀταξίαν, ἕως ἔφεδρος αὐτοῦ γένηται 
τῶν πηδαλίων ἁψάμενος ὁ θεός, οὐκ ἔδει τοὺς περὶ Ἀττικὸν εἰς τὰ ἐν 
Τιμαίῳ μόνα βλέπειν τὸν ἀπόντα ποτὲ παρόντα ποιοῦντα, οὗ ἀπῆν, ἀλλὰ 
wal εἰς τὰ ἐν πολιτικῷ τὸν παρόντα ποτὲ ἀπόντα ποιοῦντα ἐκείνου, ᾧ 
παρῆν, καὶ ὡς δι᾽ ἐκεῖνα τὴν τάξιν ἀπὸ τῆς ἀταξίας ποιοῦσιν, οὕτω διὰ 
ταῦτα καὶ μετὰ τὴν τάξιν ἀταξίαν ποιεῖν. εἰ δ᾽ οὖν ταῦτα συναμφότερα 
λέγοι κατ᾽ ἐπίνοιαν ταῦτα πάντα θεώμενος πρὸ τοῦ κόσμου, περὶ αὐτὸν 
ὁρᾷ τὸν θεὸν μεταβολάς, ἃς ἀρθείσης ἀδύνατον εἶναι τῆς ἐπινοίας" οὐδὲ 
γὰρ τοῦ θεοῦ ὡσαύτως ἔχοντος τὸν κόσμον λέγει ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἔχειν 
ὡς δι᾽ αὑτοῦ ἔχοντα τὸ ἄλλοτε ἄλλως, ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἐπὶ τῶν μερικῶν, 
ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ τὸν θεὸν ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἔχειν καὶ τὸν κόσμον ἢ ἄτακτον 
ἢ τεταγμένον εἶναι. ὥστε, εἰ ἐκεῖνο ἀμήχανον διὰ τὸ τὸν θεὸν κατὰ 
τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν, ἀδύνατον καὶ τὸν κόσμον ἀτάκτως καὶ 
τεταγμένως ἔχειν. καὶ τοῦτο ἐγὼ ἂν φαίην ὄντως θεῖον εἶναι μηχάνημα 
τῆς Πλάτωνος σοφίας καταδούμενον τὴν ἀγενησίαν ἅμα τοῦ κόσμου 
χαὶ ἀφθαρσίαν ἀπὸ τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ διαιωνίας ἐνεργείας αἰτίαν εἰπόντος τῆς 
τάξεως τοῦ κόσμου καὶ ἀταξίας τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ παρουσίαν καὶ ἀπουσίαν" 
εἰ γὰρ αὕτη μόνη αἰτία τῆς τάξεως καὶ ἀταξίας ἐν μέρει τοῦ κόσμου καὶ 
αὐτὴ δὲ ἀνυπόστατος, διότι τὸν θεὸν ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἔχειν ἀμήχανον, καὶ 
τὴν τάξιν ἄρα καὶ τὴν ἀταξίαν περὶ τὸν κόσμον ὁρᾶν ἀμήχανον. εἰ οὖν ὃ 
θεὸς ἀεὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχει, οὐ ποτὲ τῷ κόσμῳ πάρεστιν ποτὲ δὲ ἄπεστιν. εἰ 
μὴ ποτὲ πάρεστιν ποτὲ δὲ ἄπεστιν, οὐ ποτὲ μὲν ὃ κόσμος τέταχται ποτὲ 
δὲ οὐ τέτακται’ ἐποίει γὰρ ἣ μὲν παρουσία τοῦ θεοῦ τῷ κόσμῳ τάξιν, 
ἡ δὲ ἀπουσία ἀταξίαν. εἰ δὲ μὴ ποτὲ μὲν τέτακται ποτὲ δὲ &taxto¢ ἦν ἢ 
ἔσται, ἀεὶ τέτακται. εἰ δὲ ἀεὶ τέτακται, καὶ ἐξ ἀπείρου χρόνου τέτακται 
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be ungenerated and incorruptible; consequently,’” if Plato clearly says the 
former, then according to him the cosmos too must be ungenerated and 
incorruptible. 

Therefore, if he says in the Statesman'® that god is absent from the 
cosmos and again present, and in the Timaeus’’ that he is absent earlier 
but present later (as he says, this is the state of the all, as is likely to be 
the state for anything from which god is absent),!* and if Plato asserts 
both with equal emphasis, implying that at some time the cosmos changes 
from disorder into order,'* while at another it falls again from order into 
disorder, “until god comes to be seated grasping the helm of the cosmos,””” 
then Atticus and his coterie”' should not look exclusively at the arguments 
of the Timaeus, where the one who is absent, when he is present at another 
time, makes that from which he was absent;”* but they must also look at 
what is said in the Statesman, where the one who is present while making, is 
at another time absent from that to which he was once present;” from the 
former [the Timaeus], as they make order out of disorder, so from the latter 
[the Statesman] they make disorder after order.”* And if in fact Plato asserts 
both together in the mind’s eye, visualizing all these arguments about order 
and disorder before the cosmos, he sees changes concerning god himself, 
which, when one turns away from the mind’s eye alone, are impossible;” 
for since on his view god is uniform and unchanging, he does not say that 
the cosmos varies (as do its parts) because its different states are caused by 
itself; but rather it is because god’s being varies [that is, he is present, then 
absent], that the cosmos too is either ordered or disordered. Consequently, 
if the former is impossible because god is uniform, unchanging and self- 
identical, then it is also impossible that the cosmos be disordered and 
ordered. And this, I might say, is the truly divine contrivance of Plato’s 
wisdom, securely establishing from the everlasting actuality of god the 
non-generation of the cosmos and at the same time its incorruptibility, 
when he says that the presence and absence of god are the cause of the 
order and disorder of the cosmos;”° for if presence and absence are the 
sole cause of first the order and then the disorder of the cosmos and sucha 
cause is insupportable, since it is impossible that god be variable,”’ then it 
is impossible to see both order and disorder within the cosmos. Thus if 
god is ever uniform and unchanging, then he is not at one time present 
to the cosmos and at another absent. Ifhe is not at one time present and at 
another absent, then the cosmos has not at one time been ordered and 
at another not been ordered; for the presence of god to the world makes 
order, and his absence disorder. Yet if it is not the case that the cosmos 
has been at one time ordered and at another was or will be disordered, 
then it has always been ordered. And if it has always been ordered, then it 
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καὶ εἰς τὸν ἄπειρον χρόνον ἔσται τεταγμένος: ὃ δὴ καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ τοῖς 
κωφοῖς ἀρίδηλον ποιῶν ἀνέκραγεν, ὅτι “τὸ μὲν παράδειγμα τὸν πάντα 
αἰῶνά ἐστιν ὄν, 6 δὲ κόσμος τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον διὰ τέλους γεγονὼς 
καὶ ὧν καὶ ἐσόμενος. ὡς οὖν ἐσόμενός ἐστιν εἰς ἄπειρον, οὕτω xal 
γεγονὼς ἐξ ἀπείρου. καὶ οὐκ ἔδει ὁμοίως ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα τοῦ Πλάτωνος 
αὐτὸν διατειναμένου καὶ γεγονέναι καὶ ἔσεσθαι τοὺς Πλάτωνι φίλους 
τὸ μὲν ἐκ πεπερασμένου χρόνου ποιεῖν τὸ δὲ εἰς ἄπειρον ἀλλ᾽ ἕπεσθαι τῇ 
ψήφῳ: καὶ γὰρ οὕτως μίμημα ἂν ἔχοι τῆς τοῦ αἰῶνος ἀιδιότητος οὐκ ἐξ 
ἡμισείας ἔχων τὸ ἄπειρον κατὰ τὸν χρόνον ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄμφω. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἦν 
αὐτῷ προχείμενον ἐξομοιῶσαι τῷ μὲν αἰῶνι τὸν χρόνον, τῷ δὲ αἰωνίῳ 
ζῴῳ τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον ὑφεστῶτα τὸν κόσμον. κεφάλαιον δὴ τούτων 
μηδένα περὶ τὸν κόσμον οὕτως εὐσεβεῖν ὡς Πλάτωνα τόν τε φάντα τὸν 
κόσμον ἀτάκτως ἔχειν, ὅταν ὁ θεὸς μὴ ὡσαύτως ἔχῃ, τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν, 
ὅταν 6 θεὸς μὴ ἢ νοητὸς θεός τοῖς γὰρ νοητοῖς θεοῖς προσήκει τὸ κατὰ 
τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν. ἢ ἄμφω οὖν θεοί, καὶ ὁ κόσμος καὶ ὁ 
δημιουργός, ἢ οὐδέτερος" ποιήσει γὰρ οὐ θεὸν τὸν μὲν F ἀταξία, τὸν δὲ 
τὸ μὴ ὡσαύτως. ἣ δὲ τούτου ἀταξία ἐκ τοῦ ἐκείνου μὴ ὡσαύτως: οὐ γὰρ 
ἄλλως οὗτος ἄτακτος, ἢ ὅτι ἐκεῖνος οὐχ ὡσαύτως πάρεστιν ἢ ἄπεστιν: 
δεῖ γὰρ ὅμοιον τοῦτον εἶναι ἐκείνῳ πάντως. εἰ μὲν οὖν κατ᾽ ἐπίνοιαν 
ἐκεῖνος πάρεστίν ποτε καὶ ἄπεστιν, καὶ οὗτος κατ᾽ ἐπίνοιαν ἄτακτος, 
ὅτι ποτὲ καὶ τεταγμένος: κοινὴν γὰρ ἀνάγκη τὴν ἐπίνοιαν ὑπάρχειν 
αὐτοῖς, εἰ τῷ μὲν παρεῖναι τὸ τετάχθαι, τῷ δὲ ἀπεῖναι τὸ μὴ τετάχθαι 
ἀκολουθεῖ ἐξ ἀνάγκης. εἰ δὲ κατὰ ἀλήθειαν οὗτος τεταγμένος, ποτὲ οὖν 
ἄτακτός ἐστιν, πολλῷ πρότερον κατὰ ἀλήθειαν ἐκεῖνος πάρεστίν ποτε 
χαὶ ἄπεστιν’ οὐ γὰρ τῷ τετάχθαι τοῦτον ἢ ἄτακτον εἶναι τὸ ἀπεῖναι ἢ 
παρεῖναι ἠκολούθησεν ἀλλά γε ἀνάπαλιν. ὥστε ἔσται πρότερον ἐχεῖνο 
ἀληθές, ᾧ τοῦτο ἀκολουθεῖν ἠνάγκασται. εἰ οὖν ἀδύνατον τοῦτο, διότι 
ὁ θεὸς ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχει, καὶ τὸν κόσμον ἀδύνατον 
ἄτακτον εἶναί ποτε καὶ τεταγμένον: τὸ γὰρ τῷ ἀδυνάτῳ ἀχολουθοῦν ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης ἀδύνατον, εἴπερ καὶ τὸ τῷ δυνατῷ δυνατόν φασιν οἱ διαλεν- 
τικοὶ νόμοι. δυνατοῦ οὖν τεθέντος τὸν κόσμον ἄτακτον εἶναί ποτε καὶ 
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both was ordered from unlimited time and will be ordered for unlimited 
time. And this too Plato has proclaimed, making it loud and clear even 
to the obtuse, when he says that “the paradigm is a being for all eternity, 
while the cosmos comes to be completely and is and will be for all time.””* 
As the cosmos will be for an unlimited time, so too it comes to be from 
an unlimited time, and as Plato has spelled out both directions equally, 
that is, both that the cosmos has become and will be, it was not necessary 
for Plato’s “friends” to make it limited from past time, but unlimited for 
future time; rather, they should follow his judgement.” Indeed, in this way 
the cosmos would be a copy of the perpetuity of the eternal,*® not being 
temporally unlimited in only one direction, but unlimited for both, past 
and future.*! And this was indeed his purpose, to make time like eternity, 
and to make the cosmos, brought into being for all time, like the eternal 
living being.*? And most important of all, no one pays more respect” to 
the cosmos than Plato, who also asserts that the cosmos is disordered, 
whenever god is not always uniform and unchanging, that is, whenever 
god is not an intelligible god; for the character of intelligible gods is to 
be uniform, unchanging and self-identical. So, either both are gods, both 
the cosmos and the demiurge, or neither; for disorder will make the one be 
not a god, while failing to be uniform and unchanging will make the other 
be not a god. 

Disorder of the cosmos would result were the demiurge not uniform 
and unchanging; for the cosmos could only be disordered if the demiurge 
were not uniformly present or if he were absent; for it is necessary that the 
cosmos resemble the demiurge in every way. If in theory the demiurge is 
at one time present and at another absent, then the cosmos too in theory is 
disordered, because at some time it has also been ordered; for theory must 
apply to both of them in common, if of necessity being ordered follows 
upon presence, while not being ordered follows of necessity upon absence. 
But if, in fact, the cosmos has at one time been ordered and at some other 
time is disordered, then a fortiori it is true that the demiurge is at one time 
present and at another absent; for being absent or present did not follow 
the ordering or disordering of the cosmos, but vice versa. Consequently, the 
view that being present or absent must be prior would be true, while being 
ordered or disordered would be bound to follow upon it. If, therefore, this 
entire account is impossible, because god is ever uniform, unchanging and 
self-identical, then it is also impossible that the cosmos is disordered at one 
time and at another ordered. For what follows from an impossibility must 
be impossible, just as the laws of dialectic say the possible follows from 
the possible.** Therefore, if what is proposed is possible, namely that the 
cosmos be at one time disordered and at another ordered, then it would 
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τεταγμένον δυνατὸν ἔσται καὶ τὸν θεὸν ἀπεῖναι τοῦ κόσμου ποτὲ καὶ 
παρεῖναι πάλιν. εἰ οὖν τοῦτο ἀδύνατον, καὶ ἐκεῖνο ἀδύνατον. ἀεὶ ἄρα καὶ 
ὁ κόσμος τέτακται καὶ ἐκεῖνος τῷ κόσμῳ πάρεστιν, καὶ οὔτε ἐξ ἀτάκτου 
ἐτάχθη (οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος μὴ παρὼν αὖθις πάρεστιν) οὔτε Ex τεταγμένου 
ἄτακτος ἔσται (οὔτε γὰρ ἐχεῖνος {οὐ} παρὼν αὖθις οὐ πάρεστιν). καὶ 
ἴση ἀνάγκη κατὰ Πλάτωνα τόν τε κόσμον γενητόν τε εἶναι καὶ φθαρτὸν 
χαὶ μὴ εἶναι τῶν θειοτάτων, οἷς προσήκει τὸ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως 
ἔχειν, τὸν τοῦ κόσμου δημιουργόν. εἰ οὖν δεῖ περὶ ἐκεῖνον εὐσεβῶς δι- 
ακεῖσθαι, δεῖ καὶ περὶ τοῦτον, ἢ πλημμελοῦντες περὶ τοῦτον καὶ περὶ 
ἐκεῖνον πολλῷ πρότερον ἐσόμεθα πλημμελεῖς καὶ οὐ περὶ ἐκεῖνον μόνον 
ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ πᾶν τὸ θεῖον: εἰ γὰρ κοινὸν αὐτοῖς πᾶσιν τὸ κατὰ τὰ 
αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν, ἢ ἐπὶ πάντων αὐτὸ δεῖ φυλάττοντας καὶ περὶ 
τὸν δημιουργὸν ὡσαύτως φυλάττειν ἢ ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἀθετοῦντας μηδ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἔχειν τὸ πιστόν. 


5 ob] del. L/M ex R: “fort. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος [οὐ] (609.18) 
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also be possible for god to be at one time absent from the world and at 
another present again to it.*? So if the one is impossible, then the other is 
impossible. And therefore the cosmos has always been ordered and the 
demiurge is always present to the cosmos; and it was neither ordered out 
of disorder (for it is certainly not the case that the demiurge, from not 
being present, comes to be present again), nor from being ordered would 
it come to be disordered (for it is not the case that the demiurge, from 
being once present, is not present again).*° And there is as much necessity, 
according to Plato, that the cosmos be both generated and corruptible as 
that the demiurge of the cosmos not be among the most divine beings, 
whose character is uniform, unchanging, and self-identical.*’ If one must 
pay great respect to the former, then one must do the same for the latter, or 
dishonoring the latter, one will dishonor the former even more; and we will 
also dishonor not only it but also every divine thing. For if being uniform, 
unchanging and self-identical is shared in common by everything divine, 
then either, affirming this character in all cases, we must likewise affirm 
it in the case of the demiurge, or denying it in this one case alone, we 
cannot have faith in any of the other cases either. 


Notes 


1. Plato, Statesman 269D5. This phrase and variations of it appear throughout 
Plato’s dialogues. For example, cf. esp. Timaeus 29A1, but also Phaedo 78C6, 79D5; 
Republic V, 479A2, VI, 484B4; Philebus 59C4, 61E2; Sophist 248A12, 249B12, 252A7; 
Laws X, 898A8. Proclus quotes it in his argument for the immutability of the gods 
at Théol. plat. I, 94.4-5. 

2. In the context of criticizing Atticus’ position that the cosmos is not eternal, 
Proclus argues that on this view god is neither self—identical nor unchanging, Comm. 
in Tim. 1, 288.1416. 

3. Plato, Timaeus 29A5-6; here the demiurge is called “the best of causes.” 
Proclus uses this phrase in his argument for the immutability of the gods, Théol. 
plat. I, 89.9. Cf. also, Comm. in Tim. 1, 333.10-334.26. 

4, On these characteristics as belonging to what is fully real, cf. Plotinus, 
Enneads ΠΙ, 6, 6.10-23; III, 7, 11.45-62; VI, 2, 7.30-31; VI, 7, 13.47-51; cf. also 
Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 140, p. 124.1-18, esp. 10; prop 178, pp. 156.25- 
158.2, esp. 156.31. 

5, Arguing against Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s Timaeus, Proclus again cites 
Statesman 269D5 and reaches the same conclusion, Comm. in Tim. I, 253.20-26. 

6. Proclus, Comm. im Tim. 1, 282.27-283.19, which reflects this language 
(282.30) and refers the form of the argument to the geometers. A few lines later 
(283.27-30), he refers to the “surprising hypothesis” of Atticus that the world at 
one time began. Atticus, of course, follows Plutarch; cf. Plutarch, De An. Proc. 
1016F-1017A. 

7. The language of “make always” may be derived from Plato’s argument 
about soul at Phaedrus 248C4—5. 
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8. The possibilities here mirror those set out by Aristotle at Physics VIII, 3, 
253a22-30. 

9. The same question is raised and the same answer given at Proclus, Comm. 
in Tim. I, 367.1-6. 

10. The emphasis on “acting always” is derived from Aristotle’s argument 
concerning god in Metaphysics XII, 6-7; for example, 1072a9-18. Cf. also Proclus, 
Comm. in Tim. I, 288.14-27 and 420.28-421.3. At 367.24-368.1 Proclus conjoins 
the themes of god’s goodness, his wishing always and making always. 

11. For a difficult but fully spelled-out version of this argument, cf. Plotinus, 
Enneads VI, 7, 13-47-58, esp. 49. 

12. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 1, 288.16-17. 

13. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 140, p. 124.1-10. Proclus makes the 
same argument about the forms, cf. prop. 178, p. 156.25-32. 

14. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 76, 72.5-19; although Proclus refers 
this argument to Plato, cf. Aristotle’s Physics VIII, 6, 260a15-19. 

15. On the use of the double consequence, cf. Argument IV, n. 3. 

16. Plato, Statesman 272Eff. Plutarch in fact cites this passage in his own 
discussion of the Timaeus, De An. Proc. 1015D. Proclus also cites this text in Comm. in 
Tim. 1, 389.9-13. 

17. Plato, Timaeus 53B3-4, from which Proclus quotes almost verbatim. 

18. Plato, Tzmaeus 30A3-5 and 53B3-4. 

19. Plato, Timaeus 30A5. 

20. Plato, Statesman 273D4-E1; again, the quotation is inexact. Cf. Proclus, 
Comm. in Tim. II, 63.26~-64.10. 

21. Proclus cites Porphyry as agreeing with Atticus, Comm. in Tim. I, 366.14- 
17; at I, 276.30-277.7 he speaks of Plutarch, Atticus, and many other Platonists. 

22. Plato, Timaeus 28Β1--7 and 53B3-4. 

23. Plato, Statesman 273D4-E4. 

24, On “presence” as a cause, cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 13, p. 
14.24-31. 

25. Plotinus attributes this view to the Gnostics, Enneads II, 9, 6.57-63. 

26, Again, the reference is presumably to Plato, Statesman 272Eff. On god 
causing the world when he “led it out of disorder into order,” cf. Timacus 30A5. For 
the claim that when god is absent all things are without reason and measure, cf. 
Timaeus 53A8-B4. On the good as efficacious by virtue of being “present” to its 
effects, cf. Republic VI, 509B7. 

27. “Presence” and “absence” are central to Neoplatonism and appear 
throughout, for example, Plotinus; for one case, cf. Enneads II, 9, 16.24-28. In 
Proclus, cf. Elements of Theology, prop. 9, p. 10.17-19; prop. 23, p. 26.30—34; prop. 
142, p. 124.27-31; Comm. in Parm. 937.22. 

28. Plato, Timaeus 27D6; 38C1-3; again the quotation is inexact; cf. also 
Proclus, Comm. in Tim. II, 50.24—51.21; here too (51.12—-13) he ridicules those who 
claim that the world had a beginning [γελοῖοί τινές εἰσιν οἱ ...]. Cf also Théol. 
plat. III, 54.22-55.6. 

29. Perhaps Proclus has Timaeus 52D2 in mind, where the demiurge sums 
up his judgement; if so, then Plato’s view is identified with that expressed by the 
demiurge. 
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30. On the difference between being perpetual and being eternal, cf. Proclus, 
Elements of Theology, prop. 105, p. 94.8--20; also Plotinus, Enneads III, 7, 3. passim. 
Cf. also Argument XV, n. 11. On the important notion of being a copy, cf. Plato, 
Timaeus 29B3-C2; 37D1-7; 52C2-5; Proclus, Elements of Theology prop. 65, p. 62.13— 
14; also Comm. in Tim. If, 13.19 ff. For clear examples in Plotinus, cf. Enneads I, 
6, 8.7γ-9; HI, 5, 1.23-37. 

3}. That this entire section opposes a view originated by Atticus is clear at 
Proclus, Comm. in Tim. III, 37.7-38.12. 

32. Plato, Timaeus 37C6-38B5; cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. IL, 53.25-54.5; 
59-24-G60.2; 80.33-81.11. 

33. Cf Argument IV, ἢ. τι. 

34, For a definition of dialectic, cf. Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations 2, 165b3-4; 
Metaphysics TV, 2, 1004b18-26. Dialectic is in a sense the general subject of the entire 
Topics, cf. 1, 1, 100a23-24. But the expression “laws of dialectic” does not occur 
in Plato, Aristotle or Plotinus; Proclus, Comm. in Par. 652.30-653.2 refers to the 
laws that Socrates establishes (the apparent reference is Republic VII, 526B) and 
contrasts these with the Topics. Cf. above, Argument VIII, ἢ. 13. 

35. For a slightly different version of this argument, cf. Plotinus, Enneads, UI, 
2, 4-25-30. 

36. At 146.5, we accept Rabe’s suggestion (609.18) and delete the second 
negative to restore the sense. The argument here in effect reads: 


neither from disorder was the cosmos ordered, 

for it is not that the demiurge, from not being present, is present later 
nor will the cosmos from order become disordered, 

for it is not that the demiurge, from being present, is not present again. 


The following schema shows the argument’s chiastic structure: 


Not Order (A) — Order (B) 
Not present (A1) — Present (B1) 
Order (B) -- Not Order (A) 
Present (B1) — Not Present (A1) 


Chiasmus based on: 


equivalence of term negative / positive equivalencies only 
Α-Β also: Al — Bi A-B also: ΑἹ - Bl 
B-A Bi - Al Bl -- Al B-A 


37. The argument here is a reductio ad absurdum, i.e., Plato holds the opposite 
view; the reference to Plato is Timaeus 28A6-29A6. 

38. For the claim that the cosmos is a god, cf. Argument IX, opening 
paragraph. 
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Appendix I: Argument I 
in Arabic with English Translation 


In A.D. 362, Jovianus, Emperor of Rome, surrendered a large tract of land, 
which contained modern-day Syria, to the Sassanian Empire. This act 
created a unique situation for both Christianity and the Roman Empire; 
for the first time there was a Christian community outside the Empire’s 
borders. Certain heterodox Christian sects (Monophysites and Nestorians) 
viewed this event as a godsend, since they were able to flee to the area 
when Roman authorities began to persecute them for their beliefs. ‘These 
groups brought with them to Syria not only theologians but also numerous 
books of Greek learning, which were in turn translated into Syriac. The 
translations, along with their Syrian Christian translators, provided the 
basis for the Arabic translation movement.! 

During the Umayyad Dynasty (632~750), when the center of the 
Islamic Empire was in Syria, only a few classical works on medicine, 
alchemy, and astrology were translated. The Arabic translation movement 
began in earnest in ninth-century Baghdad, the seat of the ‘Abbasid 
Empire (749~c. 1050). The collecting and translating of Greek scientific 
and philosophical texts depended solely upon the patronage of wealthy 
individuals. Among the most prominent patrons was the influential family 
of Band Misa and the Abbasid Caliph, al-Ma’min (whose Caliphate was 
between 813 and 833). Under the sponsorship of these men and others, 
almost the whole Aristotelian corpus, a number of Platonic and Peripatetic 
works, and virtually the entire medical corpus of Galen, along with some 
of his philosophical works, were translated. 

The group headed by the Syrian Christian Hunayn b. Ishaq (809- 
873), which included his son Ishaq b. Hunayn, his nephew Hubaish and 
his disciple ‘Isa b. Yahya, translated the bulk of these Greek texts. In fact, it 
was Ishaq b. Hunayn who translated Proclus’ De Aeternitate Mundi, a work 
which had been commissioned by Muhammad of the Bana Misa. His 
translation of Argument I is in its turn translated into English here. The 
fourteenth-century biographer as-Safadi says of Hunayn’s style: “Here 
the translator considers a whole sentence, ascertains its full meaning and 
then expresses it in Arabic with a sentence identical in meaning, without 


1. With a few notable exceptions—the Persian al-Mugafia‘ and Thabit b. Qurra, the 
Sabian from Harran—the translators were Christian. 
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concern for the correspondence of individual words.”’ This cadre of 
men is often recognized as the most prolific and competent in the Arabic 
translation movement. 

The movement itself had three distinct phases. The first, charac- 
terized by its literal style, began with the Persian Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, and 
included Astat (Eustathius) and Ibn Na‘imah.’ These translations were 
often nothing more than a word for word translation into Arabic. The 
problems with this approach are obvious: often there was no correspond- 
ing Arabic term, so that a word was simply transliterated. Moreover, often 
the translators were working not from Greek originals, but Syriac transla- 
tions of the Greek, and so did not always consider the differences between 
Arabic and Syriac syntax and grammar. We must remember that many 
of the Arabic translations of Greek texts were actually a translation of a 
Syriac translation. The second phase of the translation movement was 
marked by the Caliph al-Ma’mitn’s founding of the Bayt al-hikma (830), 
which was both a library and research institution. During this period the 
translators abandoned the more literal style of the veteres for one of more 
polish. The foremost representatives of this era were the translating group 
of Hunayn b. Ishaq (which included the translator of our text, Ishaq b. 
Hunayn) and the Harranian, Thabit b. al-Qurra. The third and final 
phase of the translation movement often consisted of revisions and school 
editions of older versions by members of the Baghdad philosophical circle, 
which included Aba Bishr Matta and Yahya Ὁ. ‘Adi. 


2. Quoted in F Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam, trans. Εἰ. and J. Marmorstein 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975): 17. 

3. Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ also translated a number of Persian works, which are considered 
Arabic literary classics. What is important for our purpose is the tradition which ascribes to 
him (or his son, Muhammad) the translation of part of Aristotle’s logic (the Categories, the 
Interpretations, the Posterior Analyics and Porphyry’s Lsagoge). 
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The Arguments of Proclus on the Eternity of the World 


In the name of God the merciful and compassionate 
Lord assist 


[First. From the arguments of Proclus by which he demonstrates’ that 
the cosmos is eternal’ He 5414]: the first argument by which we make 
clear that the cosmos is everlasting* is taken from the goodness? of the 
creator.® For no persuasion is firmer than the demonstration from [this] 
fact: the all’ resembles that [paradigm] by virtue of which reality® came 
to [it],° and from which its being"® is. That [resemblance] follows since the 
coming to be!! of the all is due to goodness alone.'? Hence [goodness] 
produces [the all], because it is inconceivable to say that his making’? is 
due to [anything] other than goodness, while not [at the same time saying 
that] he is sometimes good and sometimes not good.'' Thus [goodness] 
was always a cause’ for the being of the cosmos, because the coming into 
being!® of the cosmos was congruent'’ with the being'® of the maker. 
For we do not find anything which in any way could have only made the 
world because it is good”’ and yet not to be making it eternally while it 
is eternally good.” 

So, since [the maker] has always been good, he thus has always 
desired” that all things resemble himself.** Now if he desires that all things 
resemble himself, then he can make all things resemble himself, since he 
is lord and master of all things; thus if he has desired that all things 
resemble himself and he can make all things resemble himself, then he 
did so eternally. That is to say, whatever he does not do, then his not doing 
it is either because he does not want to act or because he cannot act (if he is 
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one of those, who can be subject to one of these two alternatives).”* So 
if the creator” most high has made the cosmos from his goodness, then he 
has made it eternally. Thus from that fact, it is necessary that the cosmos 
was neither generated some time ago, nor that it will be corrupted in some 
time [to come]. 

In other words, the statement that he cannot make what he wants, 
is worthy of contempt, because whenever one is sometimes capable and 
sometimes not capable, [this] one must be alterable and passible.”° That 
is, one’s loss of power is the cause of being affected. Now the thing that 
changes from not [having] power to [having] power has been altered?’ 
because potency and impotence both pertain to quality, and alteration is 
change in quality.”* Thus, ifhe is eternally capable of making and eternally 
wanting to make, then it is necessarily necessary that he is making eternally, 
and the all is made eternally and the cosmos is”’ eternally, just as the maker 
is a maker eternally. However the maker eternally is,*’ whereas the cosmos 


31 


eternally is coming into being,*' and so the meaning of “eternal” is not 


exacily the same for both of them.” Rather its meaning for the maker is 


»33 or “eternal”** while its meaning for the cosmos is time which 


“eternity 
is without εὐ: For the thing which is concurrent with what is,*® [the 
meaning of “eternal”] is “eternity” and “eternal,” while [for] the thing 


which is concurrent with what is coming into being, it is time. 


Notes 


Ι. ὠλ Je (yubarhinu); of J is the preferred translation of the Greek 
ἀποδείκνυμι. Like its Greek counterpart, ax indicates, at least in philosophical 
parlance, a demonstration in the strong sense explained in the Posterior Analytics. In 


fact, in the Arab world Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics simply went by the name Ola Ψη 


(al-burhan; The Book of Demonstration), which is from the same root as cf Je. 

2. 4.0} (abadi); the pair of terms owl (abadi) and 35 (azali) came to 
mean among Arabic philosophers “infinite into the future” ΠΈΣ and “infinite 
into the past ” ( 5) or “without ending” and “without beginning.” The translator 
(Ishaq b. Hunayn) does not seem to distinguish between the two. Most likely ol 
translates the Greek ἀεί; and 5h ἀίδιον or αἰώνιον. “ 

3. The words in brackets were added by the Arabic translator. In Arabic 
translations it is common for the translator to preface the word JG « (qala), “he 


said,” before the translation. The phrase which follows JGi in this argument is 
unique among the extant Arabic translations of Proclus’ arguments. The other 
arguments are all preceded simply by an ordinal number and then the argument, 
whereas this argument begins: “The first argument by which we make clear the 
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eternity of the world.” Thus the sequential position of this argument is incorporated 
into the argument itself in a way dissimilar from the other arguments. 


4. 35 (azali); cf. note 2. 

5. The word 29> (juid; goodness or generosity) appears only in the first of 
Proclus’ arguments translated into Arabic and thus we cannot be certain to which 
Greek word it corresponds. However the concept of 25> can be found in Plato’s 
Timaeus (29E) in the description of ἀγαθότης, which suggests that ἀγαθότης is likely 
to underlie the Arabic 29. 23> is one of the verbal nouns from the root st (jad), 


which means either to be or to become good, or to be liberal or open handed. 95> 
itself more properly corresponds with the latter meaning and thus more literally 
would be translated “generosity”; nevertheless, given the likely connection with the 
Greek ἀγαθότης I have chosen to translate it “goodness.” Further indications that 
25> is translating ἀγαθότης can be found in Proclus’ commentary on the Timaeus, 
where we read: ἐν γὰρ τῷδε τῷ κώλῳ [ἀγαθὸς ἦν] περιέχεται πᾶν τὸ ζητούμενον, 
διότι τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ τελικὸν αἴτιον, ἡ ἀγαθότης ἥ τε ἁπλῶς καὶ ἣ δημιουργικὴ 
ἀγαθότης: “for in this clause [the is good’], all of our investigation is embraced, 
because this, the goodness, is the final cause, which is both absolute [goodness] and 
demiurgic goodness” (Comm. in Tim. 1, 360.15-16). Again, δὸς appears in chapter 
XIX of the Liber de causis ( yal we \) (Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift Ueber das reine 
Gute bekannt unter dem Namen Liber de causis, ed. Otto Bardenhewer [Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1882], p. 96.6), while ἀγαθότης appears 
in the parallel passage of the Elements of Theology (prop. 122); unfortunately, since 
the Liber de causis is not a direct translation of the Elements it is not clear if 595: is 
intended to translate ἀγαθότης. Further, when Plotinus, who certainly influenced 
Proclus, discusses the principle of the all as “not grudging,” he refers to it as 
ἀγαθότης (Enneads IV, 8.6; V, 4.1). The first of these passages appears in the Arabic 
Theology of Aristotle (a paraphrase of various sections of Enneads IV, V, and VI); > 59>, 


however, does not appear in the Arabic and rather ἀγαθότης is translated by | 


(al-khayr, the good). In short, the best candidate for the Greek which underlies 
ΕῚ yes is either ἀγαθότης or some derivative of ἀγαθός. : 

6. ες wh (al-bari’) is the active participle of the verb ls (bara’a), which 
means “to create,” or it can even have the stronger meaning “to create from 
nothing” and is used exclusively of god. It is not clear which Greek word is 
underlying ες ¢ i. Although one might expect the Greek δημιουργός, the Arabic 
gle (khaliq) most commonly translates this term (cf., Proclus, Argument II, p. 
44, passim, and Argument VI, p. 62, lines 2, 5, 9, 11). Further, gle appears later 
in this argument; hence, unless we think that this translator was translating the 
same term with different Arabic synonyms for “creator,” we must assume a term 


other than δημιουργός is being translated. Possibly εἰ ς Ὁ is simply translating 
θεός. Ὧν 


7. a) (al-kull), Grk. τὸ πᾶν (cf. Proclus, Argument IV, Ὁ. 50, lines 10, 13-14, 


21.) 
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8. tl ( (al-haqq); possibly translating τὸ ἀληθές (cf. Ishaq b. Hunayn’s 
translation ee cig, II, 2, ᾿οϑθαυθ. Ole 


Arabic is ὙΓΝ obscure here and ΑΒ ΤΥ Μὸν my translation is erecting 
Literally the text might be rendered: “[The demonstration] concerning the all 
that it [the all] resembles that according to which reality comes to it, and from 
which its being is.” 

10. 25> ὁ (wujad) is the verbal noun of de 3 (wajada) (to find something; or 
in the passive jo > 5 {wujida] to be there, or exist) and most often translates τὸ 
εἶναι. 

11. The Arabic ὦ rs (kawn), like the Greek γίγνομαι, which ὦ “5 likely 
translates, means either “being” or “becoming” or even “coming to be.” The latter 
sense, i.e., becoming or coming to be, of ὦ 95, again like the Greek γίγνομαι, is 
specifically a philosophical usage. 

12. Cf. Plato, Timaeus 29E1-30A6; and Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 1, 361.16—19. 
(καὶ ὁ μὲν νοῦς ποιῶν an’ ἀμφοῖν duvauottat καὶ γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ παραδείγματος, 
διότι πρὸς αὐτὸ ποιεῖ, καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀγαθότητος δι᾽ αὐτὴν γὰρ ποιεῖ. “and 
while the intelligence makes, it is strengthened by means of both: on the part 
of the paradigm, since it makes according to it, on the part of goodness, 
since it makes because of it.”) Also cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 122, 
p. 108.10-11: ὄντες γὰρ οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ ἀγαθότητες, αὐτῷ τῷ εἶναι τοῖς πᾶσιν 
ἀφθόνως τἀγαθὰ χορηγοῦσιν: “For being pure excellences, by their very being 
they furnished to all things good without stint” (Dodds’ translation). Also the 
corresponding chapter of the Liber de causis XIX, Bardenhewer, Ρ. 95. 10-- 96.1): 


BN sols es We tall ἃ ohh oe jee tel ὀ δ Δι 
“And the first ‘els ist ES bls 225 ne al © ὅδ sgh re stl ad 
good is in a position to emanate the goods upon all things in a single fashion, 
because, in that he is good and the good and the essence are a single thing, he 


is indeed good in his selfhood, his essence, and his power.” 
13, dale (khalaqahu); the verb le, (to create, make, or originate) is the 
root of the active participle gle, which is the common Arabic translation for 


the Greek δημιουργός (cf. notes 6 and 19). 

14. Cf. Comm. in Tim. I, 361.7. Here Proclus tells us that loosely speaking, 
we can think of god’s essence as goodness. (αὕτη ἢ τῶν θεῶν, εἰ θέμις εἰπεῖν, 
οὐσία, ἡ ἀγαθότης: “The very being of the gods, if one may say so, is goodness.”) 
Consequently, god could no more be sometimes good and sometimes not, than a 
human could be sometimes a rational animal and sometimes not. There are further 
instances where both Proclus and Philoponus use ἀγαθός and its variants of the 
god’s goodness. For example ἀγαθός (Proclus, Argument XVI, p. 128, lines 7-11; 
Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra P,I, 13.10ff.), ἀγαθότης (Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi 
contra P, 1, 8.23), ὃ ὄντως ἀγαθός (Proclus, Argument VI, p. 62, lines 7-8). Also, 
Philoponus uses ἀγαθότης in connection with ἀλλοίωσις (alteration) (Philoponus, 
De Aet. Mundi contra P, TV, 80.29). Finally, Sallustius Philosophus (fourth century), 
De Dits et Mundo VU, 2 (ed. G. Rochefort [Paris, 1960]), writes: ἀνάγκη διὰ τὴν τοῦ 
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θεοῦ ἀγαθότητα ὄντος τοῦ κόσμου, ἀεί τε τὸν θεὸν ἀγαθὸν εἶναι καὶ τὸν κόσμον 
ὑπάρχειν, ὥσπερ ἡλίῳ μὲν καὶ πυρὶ συνυφίσταται φῶς, σώματι δὲ oxta: “Since 
the world has being because of the god’s goodness, the god must always be good 
and the world continue to exist, as light co-exists with sun and fire, and a reflection 
with its body.” 

15. Aue (sabab); possibly translating τὸ αἴτιον. The choice of Wis is 
interesting. Although our translator, Ishaq b. Hunayn, did occasionally use αἰῶ 


to translate the Greek τὸ αἴτιον (Categories 13, 14b29), he preferred als (118). which 
appears throughout in his translation of Aristotle’s Physzcs. 

16. Seen. 11. 

Fed 2 . x ou % 

17. ὕ gline (mus4wiyyan); most likely translating τὸ ἴσον (cf. Metaphysics 
V, 15, 1021a9, Astat’s translation). Also Ishaq b. Hunayn translates τὸ dvicov 
ᾧ glint nl (al-ghayr musawiyya) (Categories 6, 6a26). This idea is expanded 
below, where Proclus emphasizes the demiurge’s desires to make the world resemble 
himself. 

18. Seen. 11. 

19. Gil (khaliq); Grk. δημιουργός (cf. Proclus, Argument III, p. 44, passim 


and Argument VI, p. 62, lines 2, 5, 9 11). δι is most commonly translated 


“creator”; however, I have chosen the more innocent translation “maker,” which 
the Arabic ae because of its similarity in meaning to the Greek δημιουργός. 


20. CY fla Jb νῷ δ υἱὲ οἱ sey y Sha LS Ae N Up 


“We do not find anything to which it pertains in any way to have made the res 
world only because it is good.” 


21. The argument is: God is eternally good, and god’s goodness is the cause 
of the existence of the cosmos; hence since the cause of the cosmos exists eternally, 
the cosmos exists eternally. Cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. 1, 367.29-368.1: εἰ δὲ ἀεὶ 
ἐνεργεῖ τὰ ἀγαθά, ἀεὶ ποιεῖ τὰ ἀγαθά. εἰ δὲ αὐτὸς del ποιεῖ, ἀεὶ γίνεται κόσμος" 
ἀίδιος ὃ κόσμος ἄρα: ἀεὶ γὰρ ἀγαθὸς ὃ δημιουργός ἐστιν: “if he always actualizes 
the good, then he always makes the good; but if he always makes, then the cosmos 
always becomes; therefore, the cosmos is eternal; for the demiurge is always good.” 
Also cf. Plotinus, Enneads IV, 8.6. 

22. os (yuhibbu); the verb which I have translated “desired” has a mor- 
phological resemblance to the verb “must” CF; yajibu); hence if rs were 
accepted, the sentence would read: “it is always necessary that . i Although 
G.C. Anawati has chosen to read “must” (faut) (“Un Fragment Be de De Ae- 
ternitate Mundi de Proclus” in Mélanges de Philosophie Grecque: Offert a Mgr. Diés [Paris: 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin] 1956, p. 24), I prefer “desire” or even “wish or 
want,” which agrees better with the use of the verb ἐῶ). (yasha’u) {to want or 


wish) later in the text. 

23. Cf. Plato, Timaeus 29E2~-4; Plotinus, Enneads, V, 1.6; Proclus, Comm. in 
Tim. 1, 365.20-366.3; Elements of Theology, prop. 28, p. 32.10-34.2 and prop. 29, 
P- 34.3711. 

24. The dilemma is expanded in Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 366.27-367.7; 
Proclus tells us: if the demiurge does not act because he is not willing, then we 
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deny his goodness, whereas, if we deny him the ability, then we are left with the 
absurdity that the demiurge has undergone a change—a claim that Proclus clearly 
finds absurd. On the goodness of the demiurge cf. Proclus, Argument VI, p. 62, 
lines 5-12; on the demiurge as unchanging cf. Proclus, Argument XVII, p. 140, 
line 2-p. 142, line 2; and on the demiurge as unmoved cf. Proclus, Argument 
IV, p. 50. 
25. Seen. 6. . 
fay «τς eae eon men re σΣ : 

26. Ul, JEL be nS 59S Yo ls lit. “one is not inalterable and 
impassible.” The view that the first cause is inalterable (ἀναλλοίωτον) and impassi- 
ble (ἀπαθές) can be found at Aristotle’s Metaphysics XI, 7, 1072b6-14, 1073a11, albeit 
the argument there is significantly different. The terms also appear in Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology, prop. 27, p. 32.6-7, and prop. 80, p. 74.28, 33. 

27. jee (istahala); lit. “to change, turn, or be transformed” (cf. note 28). 

28. rilesany| (istihdlah) is the verbal noun of Jet; Hunayn’s translation 
for ἣ ἀλλοίωσις. Cf. Aristotle’s Categories 14, 15b11. Various forms of ἀλλοίωσις, 
πάθος, and πάσχω appear throughout Philoponus’ commentary on Argument I, 
Philoponus, De Aet. Mundi contra P, 1, 20.13-23.22. 

29. 29> 49 (mawjiid); past participle of de 3 (wajada) (cf. note 10): lit. 





“present, existing, existent, living being, creature”; however, since ayes rs is most 
likely translating τὸ ὄν I have opted simply to translate it as “is.” Note that two 
lines later the same word is predicated of the demiurge. 

30. See n. 29, above. 


31. οὐκ (mutakawwin); since 05K is taken from the root ὦ 45 (cf. note 
11) and this form of the verb may espress a passive meaning, it is very likely standing 
in for the past participle of γίγνομαι. 

32. Cf. Proclus, Comm. in Tim. I, 368.1-2: ἀίδιος δὲ ὃ κόσμος οὐκ ὦν, ἀλλὰ 
γινόμενος ἀιδίως κόσμος; “but the cosmos is not eternal with respect to being, 
but rather eternally becoming a cosmos.” 

33. pS (dahr) ὃ αἰών (cf. Proclus, Argument V, p. 56, lines 15-17). Cf. 
Aristotle’s De Caelo 1, 9, 279a22-27; Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 52, p. 50.21; 
and the Qur'an 76:1. 

34. a jl (azaliya); Grk. ἀίδιος (cf. Proclus, Argument IV, p. 50, line 10). Also 
cf. ἡ. 2. 

35. Proclus clarifies the distinction between “eternity” (6 αἰών), “eternal” (τὸ 
αἰώνιον) and “time without limit” in the Elements of Theology, prop. 52, Ρ. 50.7-23 
and prop. 55, pp. 52.15-54.3. “Eternity” and “eternal” mean the possession of 
complete and simultaneous being, while something possesses “time without limit” 
if it is always coming into being. Proclus uses the expression ἐξ ἀπείρου χρόνου 
in Argument XVII, p. 142, line 31; cf. also Philoponus’ commentary on Argument 
I, De Aet. Mundi contra P 1.18: δύναμις ἄπειρός ἐστιν ὁ αἰών. 

36. See ἢ. 27. 
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Appendix II: Procli Successoris Rationes ii—xviii 


In amending the Latin text and in the footnotes, we use the following 
symbols and source abbreviations: 


{τὸ indicate word(s) restored 

{...} τὸ indicate word(s) excised 

t...f το indicate a lacuna or disorder in the text 
M Codex Marcianus graec. 236, saec. IX/X 
t Editio Veneta a Trincavelo parata (1535) 


GM Gaspare Marcello Montagnese (1551) 

Rabe Hugo Rabe, ed. Joannes Philoponus de Aeternitate Mundi contra 
Proclum (Leipzig: Teubner, 1899; reprint Hildesheim: 
G. Olms, 1984) 


[Loannis Grammatict cognomento Philoponi libri duodeviginti adversus totidem Procli 

successoris rationes de mundi aeternitate ad octavum Physicorum Aristotelis lbrum 

attinentes Gaspare Marcello Montagnensi philosopho Patavino interprete cum eorum 

amnium, quae notatione digna sunt, indice coprosissimo . . . Venetiis apud Hieronymum 
Scotum 1551] 


Procli successoris ratio secunda. [GM 4] 


Secunda. si est mundi exemplar aeternum, et id est quod quid erat 
esse ipsi exemplari esse, et non per accidens sed per se hac praeditus 
facultate est ipso esse exemplar existens, quoniam aeternum est esse utique 
perpetuo, est nimirum exemplar? si uero exemplari ipso esse perpetuitas 
adest, est profecto et simulacrum necessario semper. ad simulacrum enim 


exemplar. si uero simulacrum non erat cum non erat, neque erit cum 


non erit simulacrum, ut non et exemplar uel non erat exemplar, cum non 
existebat simulacrum, uel non simulacri dicitur exemplar. eorum namque 
quae mutuo referuntur, reliquum non est cum alterum non sit. si igitur 
exemplar perpetuo exemplar est, mundus, qui exemplaris quod perpetuo 
est simulacrum est, semper est. 
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Procli successoris ratio tertia. [GM 7] 


Tertia. si opifex alicuius est opifex, siue actu opifex erit semper siue 
potentia aliquando non semper operans. siquidem actu opifex, semper 
opifex, et opificium semper actu erit opificium. cum enim causa, inquit 
Aristoteles, actu sit, pari ratione et effectus actu erit: si aedificator, aedes, si 
sanans, quod conualescit. et Plato in Philebo, quod agens alicuius quod fit, 
agens est, at non generabilis agens neque facti effectiuum. si uero effectus 
non actu, neque effector actu erit; si non actu, potentia erit factiuum, 
antequam agat. omne uero quod potentia existens, inquit ipse, de actu 
existente, quod est id quod potentia est, fit actu: potentia calidum ab actu 
calido, et frigidum et album et nigrum. erit igitur opifex potentia existens 
prius alio quodam actu opifice et hunc efficiente actu opificem, qui potentia 
prius. quandoquidem ille semper actu causa ut is sit opifex et hic propter 
dignitatem priorem, quae asserit: cum actu causa sit, et effectus actu est; 
quamobrem opificium semper est. si uero et ille potentia aliquando causa 
ut efficiat effectorem agere, rursus ipse alio indigebit ut efficiat ipsum 
actu agere ut opifex agat propter secundum proloquium, quod asserit: 
potentia omne indigere aliquo actu, ut actu fiat. et item eadem in hoc 
ratio. et uel in infinitum ascendemus aliam ante aliam quaerentes causam 
elus propositae, quae est potentia, causae, ut actu sit, uel deueniemus ut 
concedamus aliquam semper actu esse causam. hoc uero concesso sequitur 
et semper actu effectus esse et mundum semper esse factum, siquidem et 
opificem semper opificem propter duas demonstratum est dignitates: una 
quidem, quemadmodum se habet eorum quae ad aliquid, alterum, ita et 
reliquum habere, siquidem potentia, potentia, si uero actu, actu; alteram 
uero, quod potentia existit, mutatur in alterum actu ab aliquo quod actu 
existit quidem potentia prius, actu uero posterius. 


Procli successoris ratio quarta. [GM 9] 


Quarta. omne quod ab immobile fit causa secundum subsistentiam, im- 
mobile est. si enim agens immobile est, immutabile est. si uero im- 
mutabile, ipso esse agit, non migrans ex eo quod agit in id quod non 
agit, neque ex eo quod non agit in id quod agit. migrans enim muta- 
tionem subibit ipsam, quae ex altero in alterum transitio est. si autem non 
erit mutationis expers, profecto non est immobile. si quid ergo immo- 
bile est, uel numquam agit aut semper agit, ut ne, quod aliquando agit, 
moueatur; quamobrem si alicuius causa aliqua est immobilis, numquam 
non Causa existens nec aliquando est, profecto est semper causa. si uero 


20 propositae] proposite 
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id, perpetui est causa. si ergo causa uniuersi immobilis est, ut non mota 
perfectionis expers prius sit posterius perfecta (omnis namque motus ac- 
tus est imperfectus), et ut non mota tempore indigeat tempus producens, 
necesse omne quod ab immobili fit causa, perpetuum esse. quare, si 
quis qui in uniuersi causam pium se esse existimat, illam solum dicat 
esse perpetuam, hunc uero mundum negans esse perpetuum, illam non 
perpetuam, ac immobilem sed mobilem esse demonstrat; motam uero ac 
non immobilem esse asserens, non perfectam semper sed aliquando et 
non carere imperfectionem dicit, eo quod omnis motus actus imperfectus 
ac indigus deteriore, dico quidem tempore, propter ipsum moueri, ali- 
quando uero asserens imperfectum et perfectum non semper ac deteriore 
indigum, impium se magnopere demonstrat. si quis igitur in causam uni- 
uersi suam ostendere pietatem putans illam solam dicat esse perpetuam, 
egregie ipsius est. 


Procli successoris ratio quinta. [GM 16] 


Quinta. ad haec, si una cum coelo tempus est et coelum est cum tempus 
non sit, neque tempus, si non existat coelum. tempus uero non erat 
quando non erat, neque erit quando non erit. si enim erat cum non 
erat tempus, ut uidetur, quando non erat tempus, tempus erat. aliquando 
enim existens eo quod aliquando non sit, dicitur esse aliquando, neque 
semper existens neque numquam utrorumque uere medium. ubi uero sit 
aliquando, tempus est, et si erit, quando non erit tempus, cadens ab esse 
aliquando in non esse aliquando, cum non sit tempus, tunc erit tempus 
cum tempus non erit; aliquando enim ad tempus spectat. si igitur neque 
erat cum tempus non erat, neque erit cum tempus non erit; in utrisque 
enim aliquando, cum tempus non sit, erit existens tempus significans. 
semper igitur est tempus. huic enim aliquando aut id opponetur aut 
hoc numquam, sed hoc numquam haud quaquam fieri potest, namque 
omnino tempus est. semper igitur est tempus. una uero cum tempore 
coelum et cum coelo tempus; coeli namque motus mensura est, ut uitae 
ipsius animalis aeternitas. quod et ipsum tempus esse semper demonstrat, 
ut ne aeternitas aut nullius sit exemplar, cum aeternitas sit si non existat 
tempus, aut neque ipsa possit semper manere quod est: ex non esse in 
esse, aut in non esse ex esse transiens exemplar. et coelum semper est, 
ut tempus una cum tempore editum, et neque prius neque posterius 
tempore ortum, sed omni tempore, ut inquit ille, factum existens atque 
futurum. 


21 ab esse] abesse 29 ultae] uite 
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Procli successoris ratio sexta. [GM 18] 


Sexta. an mundi faber solus soluere mundum possit. insolubilis enim est 
usquequaque, inquit, praeterquam ab eo qui colligauit. etenim ubique ei 
qui non uinculum nescit, et solutionem eius quod colligauit, scire conue- 
nit. ad scientem uero solutionem soluere spectat. faber uero mundum 
utique non dissoluet; ipse enim est qui dicit, quod bene constructum est 
et bene se habens, soluere uelle praui. prauus uero is qui iure bonus est, 
fieri non potest. ut dissoluatur mundus haud fieri potest. non enim ab 
aliquo alio, quoniam solus faber soluere ipsum ualet, neque ab eo qui 
fabricatus est, quoniam quod bene constructum est, uelle soluere praui. 
uel igitur non bene constituit et optimus faber non est, aut bene constituit 
neque nisi prauus factus soluet, quod fieri non potest. quare non solubile 
uniuersum. quare incorruptibile. si uero incorruptibile, omni quod geni- 
tum est, corruptio inest, inquit Socrates. dixit priori Timaei rationem 
non ipse dicens, sed musas dicere inquiens. et nimirum non continuo 
Timaeus musarum placitum superfluum suspicatus est, et aliquod genus 
incorruptibile posuit. si igitur hoc uerum quod non corruptioni obnoxium 
est, hoc ingenitum esse; mundus uero corruptionis expers est. hac de 
causa ingenitus. quare sempiternus, si ingenitus est et incorruptibilis 
mundus. 


Procli successoris ratio septima. [GM 37] 


Septima. si uniuersi anima ingenerabilis est et incorruptibilis, mundus 
etiam generationis ac corruptionis expers est. eius enim perinde atque 
omnis ratio animae est, ipsum per se mouens. ipsum uero omne per se 
mouens, principium atque fons motus est. si igitur perpetua est uniuersi 
anima, uniuersum, quod ab ipsa mouetur, semper esse oportet. motu 
namque uniuersi, quod aut prius non erat aut posterius, ipsa semper 
motionis cum sit principium, et non potest quin motus principium sit, 
cum secundum substantiam sit per se mobilis, et hac de causa motus prin- 
cipium, at ingenerabilis quidem anima ac incorruptibilis est, ob idipsum 
quia per se mobilis est. igitur est et uniuersum generationis et corrup- 
tionis expers. hinc porro perspicuum est et omnem animam corpori 
primum accessisse perpetuo et id semper mouere; quamuis corporibus 
quae corruptioni obnoxia sunt, insit, illa per ea quae ab ipsa mouentur 
semper, mouet. 


16 genus] M, t: γένος; Rabe (120.10) γεγονός 26 motu] One expects motui (dative). 
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Procli successoris ratio octaua. [GM 46] 


Octaua. si omne quod corrumpitur, ex alienae rei occursu et in aliquod 
alienum corrumpitur, extra uniuersum nihil est neque alienum, sed 
totum ex totis et perfectum ex perfectis constans cuncta complectitur, 
non utique quippiam ab uniuerso alienum esse neque in rem a se 
aliam corrumpi potest uel ab alieno effici. idcirco incorruptibile est. 
eadem de causa et ingenerabile. omne namque generabile ex aliquo 
quod alienum est, gignitur prius. quare uniuerso est aliquid alienum; 
id uero extra id quod gignitur. extra igitur uniuersum erit aliquid 
quod prius quam gignatur uniuersum, alienum ab uniuerso. si uero 
id, profecto esset aliquid ex quo generatum est, uniuerso contrarium. 
at contraria uicissim sunt ac inuicem mutantur. et duae uiae inter 
ipsa quae duo sunt, mediae existunt, ut in Phaedone probatum est 
pluribus, contrariorum altero reliquum assignetur et natura minime 
otio torpeat. itaque inordinatum et ordinatum opponi perspicuum est. 
sed si quidem, ut habitus et priuatio, mutatur uero a priuatione in 
habitum, longe magis ab habitu in priuationem fit mutatio. illud enim 
magis ex his est quae esse nequeunt, quia priuatio est, in habitum 
priuationes transmutari minime possunt. si igitur illud quod ut fieret 
longe minus esse poterat, factum est, multo magis quod fieri potest, 
erit, et in inordinatum mutatur quod ordinatum est, ac id secundum 
naturam et dei uoluntatem erit. agens enim quod magis esse non potest, 
efficit magis efficiet id quod esse potest. si haec contraria sunt secundum 
contrariorum legem, igitur et uniuersum in contrarium ex quo factum 
est, mutabitur. sed uniuersum esse incorruptibile demonstratum est. non 
igitur in contrarium aliquod mutabitur. quare neque generatum est; 
proinde uniuersum perpetuum est. non enim cum duo existant contraria, 
ex altero in alterum accessionem esse, ex reliquo in alterum progressum 
non esse contingit. neque cum sit habitus et priuatio, ex priuatione in 
habitum progressionem esse, in priuationem uero ex habitu non esse. 
in nullis enim a priuatione in habitum accessus reperitur. in contrariis 
uero reciprocatio est, quemadmodum in Phaedone dicit Socrates. quod 
uel non est incorruptibile uniuersum, aut multo magis ingenerabile 
quam incorruptibile, siue inordinatum et ordinatum contraria sunt, siue 
ordinati inordinatum priuatio. 


13 Phaedone] Phoedone 15 otio] M: oywAny, read by t as σχολήν; Rabe χωλήν (cf. 
Plato, Phaedo 71E9) 25 incorruptibile] incorruptibilem 32 Phaedone] Phoedone 
32 quod] M, Rabe (295.18) ὥστε; τ: ὡς 
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Procli successoris ratio nona. [GM 49] 


Nona. omne quod corrumpitur suomet corrumpitur uitio. non enim a 
proprio bono uel proprio neque uitio neque bono sed differenti. istiusmodi 
enim omne neque nocere neque iuuare ualet. quare neque corrumpere 
neque seruare. si itaque corrumperetur uniuersum, suomet corrumpetur 
uitio. mundum autem ipse esse asserit felicem Deum et aeque omnes Deos, 
et ideo Deorum genus omne labis uitiique minime capax est expersque 
mutationis. non itaque uniuersum cui nihil inest uitii, corruptionem subibit 
aliquando, quoniam et ipsum Deus est. si uero uniuersum corruptionis 
expers, quia eo quod corrumpere ualet, caret, neque generabile est; ex quo 
namque cuique generatio inest, id cuiusque corruptiuum est. superatum 
enim generationis concausa, superans corruptionis. quamobrem si quod 
ipsum corrumpere possit, nihil est, ex quo utique generari ualeat, non 
habet. sed certe nihil est quod ipsum corrumpat, si quidem nihil ipsi inest 
uitii. quid enim ipsum corrumpere poterit ordinatum aliud praeterquam 
inordinatio, et formosum nisi deformitas? ipsa enim formoso et ordinato 
uitium. siquidem igitur inest ipsi aliquod uitium, idem deformitas ac 
inordinatio in quam dissoluetur. si autem ipsi nullum inest uitium, non erit 
uniuersi ordinationi ac decori inordinatio aliqua et deformitas repugnans. 
siuero deformationem et inordinationem aduersariam non habebit, neque 
ex deformitate aliqua ac inordinatione factum est, si quidem istiusmodi 
non repugnat. id uero, si nihil ipsi inest uitii. nihil itaque ex quo profecto 
gigni possit, habet. cum ex quo gigni possit, quippiam non sit, nihil porro 
gigneretur, ex aliquo nomine, quod gignitur, gigni oportet. fieri ut ex nullo 
gignatur, non potest. 


Procli successoris ratio decima. [GM 59] 


Decima. singulum mundo elementorum ex quibus ipse constat, in pro- 
prio existens loco aut manet aut circulo rotatur, cum in proprio non est 
loco, in illum proficisci accelerans. si itaque uniuersi elementa aut manent 
aut circulo uoluuntur (siue in loco manet naturali, habent ut suae natu- 
rae conuenit, siue circulo mouentur, neque initium neque finem motus 
habent), planum quod et uniuersum immutabile est, utpote his loca na- 
turalia occupantibus et his a nullo exordio motis ac nunquam iugi desituris 
motione, quandoquidem quae hic mutantur cum in loco sunt extraneo, 
et ex co in quo sunt, mota suum capescere locum properant. si itaque 
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elementa uniuersi in suis sunt locis, et nullum totum in alienum fertur 
locum, neque deserens proprium uim affert ei quod in suo est loco, uni- 
uersum immutabile esse necesse est omnibus semper secundum naturam se 
habentibus totis, tum in eodem manentibus tum motis. ideo si, priusquam 
conderetur uniuersum, in suis erant singula locis, aut manebant aut circulo 
mouebantur. et ita rursus uniuersum erat conditum, antequam conderetur, 
neque ornatus initium habuit, perinde prius uniuersis ac nunc se haben- 
tibus, si uero alienis omnino erant in locis corpora tquaet mutationis. 
cum duo principia quorum unum contra naturam, alterum secundum 
naturam, et co prius quod contra naturam id quod secundum naturam 
et praesentem cum contra naturam existit quasi a natura discessus, quae si 
nullo pacto extaret, neque ipsum esset contra naturam. non enim contra 
artem est, nisi ars sit. quod enim contra aliquid existit, cum illud extat 
contra quod est profecto est. quare et si erant loci secundum naturam, 
haec cum in illis non insint, ambiguum est an et loci naturales sunt uetus- 
tiores infinito tempore. si uero non sunt alii proprii, profecto neque alieni 
erant in quibus erant. alienum namque proprium prospicit. si uera et tunc 
illa non in alienis erant quos occupabunt, locis, quemadmodum et quae 
nunc non in alienis sunt in quibus sunt, locis, aeque et illa atque quae nunc 
secundum naturam se habebant. quare semper erit mundus, alias cum alia 
existant secundum naturam his quae in ipso, et contra naturam. quatenus 
igitur mundus est, perpetuus est. tale uero in seipso solum, siquidem igitur, 
non semper est. transfiguratum itaque erit uniuersum; semper uero uni- 
uersum. et ut illud contra naturam ad id quod nunc est comparatum, ita et 
quod nunc est contra naturam, est ad illud relatum. et in illo omnia in 
propriis et in hoc locis, alias uero aliis; et Empedocles sapienter successiue 
mundum fabricans, nisi quod saepius ille, nos autem bis. 


Procli successoris ratio undecima. [GM 62] 


Vndecima. gratia uniuersi materiam esse asserit; generationis namque 
2 
susceptricem esse; culus gratia, materiae esse, non aliud quid est quam 
generatio. siquidem igitur ex nihilo materia, fortuito gratia huius utique 
est, et quid editum est, fortuito habet materiam. nullum autem eorum 
quae fortuna constant, necessarium est. quare neque effectionem habere 
firmam atque certam asseremus. si ucro ex aliqua causa gratia huius et 
generationis materia, necesse uicissim inter se haec materia et generatio 
habeant. etenim gratia huius et cuius gratia uicissim inter se referuntur. si 
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igitur materia perpetua et quatenus materia gratia huius est, et generatio 
perpetua. etenim et hanc cuius gratia, quatenus generatio est, necesse 
est. simul igitur uicissim sempiterno tempore sunt materia et generatio, 
ut cuius gratia et gratia huius. alicuius enim est materia, quae in ipsa 
est, formae. etenim aliqua materia tunc materia est, cum sit et forma. 
quare artifices bene ad opus idoneam efficiunt, quae nondum materia 
est, et inquantum in effectione materiae incidunt, intantum est formae 
accessio. non enim lapides formae domus ante materia, quam poliantur, si 
contigerit, et commode ac concine appositi sint, sed cum hanc concini- 
tatem acceperint. cum igitur, ut uere materia affecti sunt, tunc temporis 
puncto iam forma praesto adest. si itaque et simpliciter materia omnino 
omnis generationis est materia, et est potentia omnia, et nihil ei deest ut sit 
materia, quemadmodum alicui (quod simpliciter enim ubique huiusmodi 
et primum nullo, ut sit quod est, indigens), simul sunt et cunctae in ipsa 
formae. nullo enim indigens ut sit materia, ut formas habeat, nullo indiget. 
quare ab co a quo est, formas, quarum materia est, habet. ingenerabilis 
uero est et incorruptibilis, ut ne alia indigeat materia, materia simpliciter 
existens. sunt igitur et formae in ipsa ab aeterno, et mundus. materia enim 
erat ornatus et non inornatus, et erat ornatus gratia, et non inornatus. 
etenim aliqua materia non priuationis, sed formae gratia est. quare a quo 
mundi materia, et mundus est. 


Procli successoris ratio duodecima. [GM 71] 


Duodecima. omne generabile cum materia tum efficiente indiget. quare si 
quod generabile est, non semper sed aliquando est, uel quia materia apta 
idoneaque non est, uel quia efficientis uis ut efficere ualeat desideratur, uel 
propter utrumque, cum materia nequaquam apta est neque efficiens ad 
efficiendum satis uirium habet. si itaque mundus prius non erat uel non erit 
posterius, uel propter materiam uel propter eum qui efficit ipsum mundum 
id passus est. sed id quidem ut efficiat semper sufficiens, cum idem semper 
existat et neque alias alius. uel igitur aut ad mundi effectionem nunc satis 
uirium non habet, uel et nunc et ante et postea. materia uero aut semper 
ut decorem et ornatum susciperet, apta uniusmodi erat, quaamadmodum 
et nunc aut neque nunc, cum semper uniusmodi ipsa sit. etenim ipsa 
nullam patitur alterationem aeque ut efficiens nullam mutationem suscipit. 
$i itaque uniuersum interdum existens quidem, nonunquam uero non 
existens, uel quia efficiens sufficiens non est istiusmodi est, uel quia materia 
non semper operi idonea est (neque uero efficiens mundum aliquando ut 
efficiat uirium satis habet, non nunquam eum uires destituunt, neque 
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materia aliquando idonea, aliquando uero ad opus minime apta), non 
profecto aliquando existit interdum non existit. perpetuo itaque tempore 
et efficiens efficit et materia exornatur et fulget mundi decor. 


Procli successoris ratio decimatertia. [GM 73] 


Decimatertia. motum tribuere asserit mundo Deum proprium formae 
globosae corporis circularem, qui mentis maxime et prudentiae est. si 
igitur mundo hanc propriam esse concedit motionem, profecto et ipsum 
coelum esse natura circulo latum concederet. si uero hanc habet natura 
motionem, profecto non motum qui sursum tendit, neque eum qui 
deorsum est, ipsi congruere asseremus; hae elementorum sunt motiones. 
coelum igitur a corporibus quae feruntur in rectum exemptum esse 
necesse est. non itaque ignis est neque terra neque aliquod quod inter 
haec, corporum medium, neque leue neque graue coeleste corpus, si 
graue quidem est quod deorsum, leue uero quod sursum fertur. si 
uero elementorum nullum est, praeter haec aliud profecto quiddam, 
quod natura in orbem fertur. si igitur generationes et corruptiones 
contrariorum uicissim sunt, contraria uero secundum naturam motus 
habent contrarios, et unum uni contrarium—etenim id in Protagora a 
Platone dictum est—haec quidem gigni et corrumpi possunt, coeleste 
uero neque generationi neque corruptioni obnoxium. si uero et haec per 
partes gignuntur et corrumpuntur, tota uero in locis semper secundum 
naturam manent suis, ex his uero mundus e coelo et ex integritate 
quaque elementorum est, certe et ipse ingenerabilis et incorruptibilis. 
quae igitur utcunque generantur et corrumpuntur, mundi effectus sunt 
et non partes, Diis in ipso ex mundo particulas mutuo accipientibus, 
ut rursus reddantur, ut inquit ille, et genera efficientibus. imaginatur 
uero esse et haec partes uniuersi in ipso contentas. atqui et alii omnes 
effectus in suis causis comprehenduntur ac ab ipsis continentur. si igitur 
mundus ex ingenerabilibus constat, et incorruptibilibus, et ipse longe 
magis ingenerabilis et incorruptibilis. alioquin partibus deterius totum 
esset, si quidem ortum habet et corruptionem subiit; genera uero econtra 
ingenerabilia sunt ac incorruptibilia. atqui totum, ipse est qui asserit, 
partibus esse praestantius. non enim partium gratia esse totum sed totius 
partes. cuius uero gratia his quae gratia huius praestantius; elementa 
uero huius quod constat ex ipsis partes. quare quod ex elementis suiipsius 
elementis melius. igitur coelum ex elementis constat ingenerabilibus et 
incorruptibilibus, et ipsum ingenerabile est atque incorruptibile, et id a 
principiis manare Platonis ostentum est. 
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Procli successoris ratio decimaquarta. [GM 82] 


Decimaquarta. omnis artifex uel ipse cuius est causa materiam producit, 
uel cum ipsa sit, eam operi aptam reddit. cum sit, operi accommodatam 
efficit, et si materiam ipse facit. quod enim operi accommodatum est ma- 
teriam demonstrat, sed non simpliciter subiectum. quamdiu igitur operi 
non idonea est, materiae uim minime habet. siue propriam constituit ma- 
teriam, siue, cum existat uicem subiecti habens, ad opus idoneam facit, 
ipse materiam proprii operis omnino efficit. si uero artificum particula- 
rium quisque ita, longe magis diuinus artifex suam materiam efficit, id 
ipsum materiam producens uel ad opus idoneam reddens, ut ne artifi- 
cibus qui hic sunt inhonoratior despicatiorque habeatur materiam mutuo 
accipiens, quam non restituet non producens ipsam; atqui qui mutuo 
ab ipso accipiunt materiam mortalium generationi, reddunt particulas 
quas mutuo acceperant. primam igitur materiam quam definit genera- 
tionis susceptricem ac alumnam, quoniam artifex est uniuersi, quod est 
generatio, ipse creauit et generationis effecit susceptricem. non enim aliud 
habet esse quam materiam esse, si quidem terminus ipsius est cum genera- 
tionis esse susceptricem. quare siue operi idoneam effecit, susceptricem 
ipse generationis effecit (id uero erat esse materiam), siue produxit ibi- 
dem materiam, effecit materiam uniuersi artifex. quamobrem et omnis 
artifex horum alterum facit. utrum profecto horum faciat, materiam facit, 
quemadmodum diximus. si igitur materiam generationis susceptricem 
esse effecit huius uniuersi artifex, uel formarum uestigia ipse produxit a 
quibus fluctuans facta est et errans nullo ordine mota, cum sit per se ipsa 
immobilis et penitus exuta formis, uel aliunde haec in materiam uenire 
ab aliquo alio intelligibili et ipso Deo asseremus. si igitur ipse horum uesti- 
giorum causa, quomodo non magnopere abhorret, materiam efficiendo 
operi commodam in generationis susceptionem, haec imprimere uestigia 
a quibus difficilis operique repugnans futura erat ac minime commoda ad 
generationis subsistentiam? inordinatum enim ordinato pugnat. susceptio 
generationis generationi ordinatae non pugnat. si uero alius aliquis ues- 
tigiorum causa, quomodo a ratione non alienum ipsum quidem efficere 
operi idoneam, ille uero inutilem et ad opus difficilem reddere, ac ipsum 
expectare ut ad opus difficilis prius reddatur, quam efficiat operi accom- 
modatam, ut posterius efficiat et id cuius gratia operi idoneam efficiebat 
materiam, quasi fieri non possit quod idoneum absoluatur nisi ineptum 
effectum sit? si enim operi aptam efficiebat ut formarum sola uestigia per 
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se ipsa susciperet, absurdum. erit enim operi aptam efficiens, ut inordinata 
fiat generatio. Si uero ut generationem ordinatam susciperet, quomodo 
tex quibusf simul operi idoneam absoluendo eiusmodi ut constitueret 
generationem, expectauit ut fieret altera, ut ita inordinationi ordinem im- 
poneret, quasi sine inordinatione ordinem constituere minime potens. si 
uero haec absurda, neque uestigia formarum ordine qui in ipsis est priora, 
cum uestigiis autem subiectum ingenerabile, et in ipsis ordo ingenera- 
bilis, neque aliquid prius et posterius his. sed quidem neque materia prius 
deinde uestigiorum generatio. esse enim elus materia est esse ipsi. in ipsa 
igitur sunt et uestigia, a quo materia est; et non prior uestigiis. simul 
enim atque ipsa apta accipere, et dans dat uestigia ipso esse, dans. si igi- 
tur ingenerabilis est et incorruptibilis semper existens, formarum uestigia 
semper habuit. sed una cum his, ut demonstratum est, et ordo. ordo igitur 
ingenerabilis est et incorruptibilis, et trium nihil primum neque secun- 
dum neque tertium, nisi intelligentia solum. quare notione sublata simul 
omnia sunt: materia, uestigia, ordo. a quo uero ordo est, et mundus est. 
quamobrem ingenerabilis et incorruptibilis est. 


Procli successoris ratio decimaquinta. [GM 83] 


Decima uero quinta ratio talis intelligatur. mundi exemplar tribus his ipsis 
nominibus celebrat: unigena, aeternum, omni ex parte absolutum, atque 
perfectum quod soli adest uniuerso. aliorum namque nullum omni ex 
parte absolutum; ideo et ipse totum asserit mundum similem esse animali 
solum omni ex parte absoluto. unigena uero neque id omnibus adest, 
quamuis omnibus quae in coelo. illorum enim singulum unigena. semper 
uero esse, id omnibus commune esse formis, uel si non id, quid omnibus 
quod commune sit formis accedat non inueniemus. si quidem omnem 
formam semper habere oportet (id enim aeternitatis simulachrum), quid 
semper Sit, sic considerat utrum quod secundum infinitum tempus utraque 
parte existit, an quod in altera initium habeat, in altera uero finem habeat. 
si enim idest quod semper dicimus, quid erit aeternitati simile? illa enim 
aliquando minime habet, neque extensionem, neque prius et posterius, 
sed ex utraque parte infinitam; non simul uero infinitum, sed factum. si 
uero idest aeternitas, uel nihil est illi simile uel prae omnibus mundus. sed 
absurdum nullo modo, cum artifex optimus sit, necnon uolens exemplari 
similia efficere, ac efficiat. mundus igitur similis maxime exemplari omni 
3 ex quibus] M: εξων; t: ἐξ &v; Rabe (539.23) ἐξόν 19 ipsis] M, t: αὐτοῖς; Rabe (549.8) 
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ex parte non in altera solum semper habet. erit igitur pariter exemplari 
simile et inordinatum quia ingenerabile, et ordinatum quia incorruptibile. 
si igitur haec fieri non queunt, et omne ingenerabile incorruptibile, et 
omne incorruptibile ingenerabile, ut utrumque simile aeternitati non se- 
cundum alterum infinitum, ac proinde nihil magis inordinato ordinatum. 
secundum utraque igitur quod genitum est ad exemplar, simile exemplari 
esse debuit. ad exemplar uero generatus est mundus. itaque generationem 
carens, incorruptibilis est, nec ingenerabilis cum sit, alicui subditur cor- 
ruptioni; id enim altera ex parte infinitum. sed ingenerabilis simul et 
incorruptibilis et utraque ex parte infinitatem habens, ut in omnibus, 
quemadmodum ipse asserit, aeterno similis sit exemplo. 


Procli successoris ratio decimasexta. [GM 85] 


Decimasexta. si duae in opifice sunt uoluntates, altera quidem quae 
uult non esse fluctuans et immoderate motum, ut ipse asserit, nihil enim 
praui esse uolens ex inordinatione ipsum in ordinem adduxit; altera quae 
uult uniuersum colligatum esse, mea enim uoluntate, inquit, uinculum 
sortiti maius illis quibus, cum gignebamini, colligati estis, nequaquam 
dissoluemini; et harum utrique uoluntatum ipsarum esse est, haec ut 
non sit inordinatum, alia ut conseruetur ordinatum, necesse uel has in 
ipso semper esse uoluntates, uel aliquando utramque, uel hanc quidem 
semper hanc uero aliquando. sed aliquando falsum. aliquando enim uelle, 
aliquando uero non, planum quod non semper est, et si prius non uult 
posterius uult, et econtra si prius quidem uult posterius uero non uult. erit 
enim in his uoluntatibus et inuoluntatibus prius et posterius, et erat et erit. 
hae enim, inquit ipse, temporis species. tempus uero non in ipso sed ab ipso 
et post ipsum. semper igitur et fluctuans non esse et ordinatum esse uult. 
cum igitur uoluntas ipso esse efficiat quod uult, uel semper utraque semper 
ipso esse faciet. si uero semper efficiet quod uult utraque, semper nimirum 
haec inordinatum demolietur, haec uero ordinatum conseruabit. ita enim 
utraque faciet quod suiipsius est: haec quidem aufert quod uult non esse, 
haec uero custodiens quod uult esse. his hoc modo et quaque quod suum 
proprium utriusque efficientibus, esse oportet et semper quod ab utraque 
efficitur. simul enim uicissim efficiens et quod efficitur, ut in Philebo dicit et 
ipse, tefficitur bonum} opifex et efficiens, et alterum sine reliquo non est. 
semper itaque et inordinatum tollitur, quia uoluntas est ipsum semper non 
esse, et ordinatum conseruatur, quia uoluntas est ipsum esse, quae utraque 
8 sit] sis 18 utrique] M: exatepat > ἑκατέρᾳ; t, Rabe (560.9) ἑκατέρα 27 uel] τ 4; 
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semper sunt. si uero semper utrumque gignitur, non erit prius inordinatum 
deinde ordinatum, ut neque prius ordinatum postea inordinatum. si 
uero ante ordinatum non est inordinatum, ordinatum principium post 
inordinatum non habuit. et sinon est ordinatum, ante inordinatum, finem, 
ante inordinatum, non habebit. si uero non incoepit post inordinatum 
neque ante inordinatum terminabit, initio et fine ordo uacat et ipse 
ingenerabilis est et incorruptibilis. at uero nihil aliud est mundus quam 
ordo et ordinatum; ingenerabilis atque incorruptibilis mundus. quoniam 
et absurdum, cum in Deo uoluntates sint duae, uel hanc quidem semper 
agere, illam alteram non semper, uel hanc quidem ipso esse agere dicere, 
illam aliam non ipso esse, cum rationi consentaneum sit eiusdem ambas 
eadem de causa esse substantiae. et enim haec uult non esse inordinatum, 
quia, ut inquit ipse, esse bonum est; haec uero uult esse ordinatum, 
quia non est malum. quo igitur eo quod non malum, esse bonum Deo 
magis accommodatur, co diuina magis est quae uult non esse inordinatum 
uoluntas ea quae uult esse ordinatum. Deo enim bonum quam non 
malum proprium magis. omnino igitur absurdum propriam ipsi magis 
uoluntatem non aeternam magis efficere, si dictu phas est, et efficaciorem 
cum sit diuina magis. quare si uoluntatum hanc quidem ingenerabilem 
esse mundum, hanc uero incorruptibilem esse sequitur, maior quae uult 
ingenerabilem esse quam quae incorruptibilem, hoc quidem habens quia 
uoluntas quae id esse uult principalior et diuina magis, hoc uero quia 
quae id uult submissior et remissior. sed quidem altera plana omnibus 
quae incorruptibilitatis; et altera igitur multo magis est hac manifesta 
quae, ut ita dixerim, ingenerationis est. siquidem duae sunt una quae 
uult similiter ingenerabilem et incorruptibilem esse uniuersum. si uero 
duae, efficacior ualentiorque quae propter bonum quam est ea quae 
propter non malum, magis ingenerabile quam incorruptibile uult esse 
uniuersum. unam profecto magis quam duas esse uideri poterit. e1usdem 
enim est renuere inordinatum, siue ante ordinem sit, siue post ordinem, et 
ordinatum sine principatu producere et absque fine continere. et enim nihil 
aliud quid opifici omni, quatenus opifex est, quam ordo proprium magis. 
ordinem igitur assequi suum effectum omnis appetit. quare appetibile 
ipsi, quatenus opifex, ordo. si uero unum appetibile, una appetitio, ordinis 
existens appetitio. si uero appetitio una, et uoluntas, appetitio existens 
eius quod uolumus, una nempe est, siue semper ante tempus ordinatum 
efficiens et continens, eiusmodi tempore sempiterno existens. una cum 
sit, absurdum—immo potius fieri non potest ut diuidatur, et hoc eius Deo 
tribuere et id imperfectius, hoc uero non tribuere et id perfectius. Deo enim 
quod perfectius, cum amplius sit, quam imperfectum magis conuenit. 
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Procli successoris ratio decimaseptima. [GM 89] 


Septima et decima ratio est quae effata in memoriam suggerit Aristotelica, 
quae multo ante Platonis fuere, quae porro sunt: omne generabile et cor- 
ruptibile, et omne ingenerabile et incorruptibile; quorum enim alterum in 
Politia dicit, alterum in Phaedro. sed quoniam omni quod generatum est, 
corruptio inest, inquit Socrates musas interrogans, et quoniam ingenera- 
bile est, et incorruptibile necesse est, inquit omne principium ingenerabile 
esse demonstrans, et quia ingenerabile, et incorruptibile concessum est. 
quae cum uera sint, et omne necesse corruptibile esse generabile. si enim 
ingenerabile, erit incorruptibile corruptibile, quod quidem fieri nequit. 
et omne incorruptibile ingenerabile; si enim generabile, erit corruptibile 
incorruptibile. cum haec sequantur ex necessitate, si incorruptibile uni- 
uersum est, ut ex positis planum; immortalium enim inquit ipse opifex; 
immortale uero interitu caret, ut dicitur in Phaedone; uix enim aliud quid 
esset carens interitu, si istius modi sit immortale, inquit Cibes, consen- 
sit Socrates. si igitur minime caducum uniuersum ab opifice effectum 
(ab illo enim factum immortale, id uero minime caducum), necesse et 
ingenerabile ipsum esse per ea quae demonstrauimus duo prius effata 
sequi, quorum unum est: omne generabile corruptibile, alterum: omne 
ingenerabile incorruptibile. quare non modo secundum Aristotelem sed 
et Platonem per haec duo quae posita sunt, demonstratum est mundum 
neque generabilem neque corruptibilem. et enim est inordinatum quidem 
ingenerabile, ordinatum uero incorruptibile, erit inordinatum ordinato 
praestantius. ut ingenerabile enim ad generabile, et incorruptibile eodem 
pacto ad corruptibile se habet. quare et uicissim, ut enim ingenerabile 
se habet ad incorruptibile, ita generabile ad corruptibile, <et ut genera- 
bile ad corruptibile,> ita generatio ad corruptionem. si igitur generatio 
corruptione melior, et generabile per se corruptibili et ingenerabile incor- 
ruptibili praestantius. si igitur inordinatum ingenerabile sit et corruptibile, 
ordinatum uero incorruptibile et generabile, ordinato inordinatum prae- 
stantius erit, et ex inordinato ordinatum efficiens ex meliori faciet id quod 
est deterius, ex ingenerabili efficiens et corruptibili generabile posterius et 
incorruptibile. non itaque illud ingenerabile erit et corruptibile, hoc uero 
generabile et incorruptibile econtra uidelicet. sed neque effector malus; 
quare non corruptibile ordinatum et, si ex inordinato ordinatum, non in- 
corruptibile inordinatum. non enim est, cum sit ordinatum, uel utrumque 
generabile et corruptibile. si enim generabile inordinatum, ex ordinato 
5 Phaedro] Phoedro 14 Phaedone] Phoedrone 15 51] Rabe (590.1) adds μή 
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factum est, siue corruptibile ordinatum, corrumpens quod ordinatum est 
uel non recte composuit et minime bonus, uel corrumpit recte constitu- 
tum et est malus. haec uero omnia fieri nequeunt. non itaque inordinatum 


antecedit ordinatum. ingenerabile igitur ordinatum est, eodem modo et 
incorruptibile. 


Procli successoris ratio duo de uigesima. [GM 91] 


Duo de uigesima. si uniusmodi et sui non dissimile esse semper omnium 
solis conuenit diuinissimis, ut ipse in Dialogo de Regno asserit. si quidem 
opifex inter diuinissima est, soli ipsi conuenit esse uniusmodi et sui simile 
esse. Si uero diuinissimis non inest, neque semper ipsum Deum existere 
neque causarum optimam dicemus. at haec de ipso, ut in Timaeo scriptum 
est, affirmamus. igitur uniusmodi esse et sui simile ipsi conuenit. si enim 
quod non semper est uniusmodi et sui simile erit, quod non semper est erit 
elusmodi, et sinon optima causarum, non optimum. quae cum proculabsint 
aratione, necesse causarum optimam et cum semper sit esse diuinissimam, 
et cum diuinissima sit semper uniusmodi et sui simile est. ei uero quod 
semper uniusmodi et sui simile esse, nunquam alias secus esse conuenit. 
contraria enim haec ei quod semper uniusmodi et sui simile esse; et ei 
quod nunquam alias secus se habeat, nunquam non agere deinde agere 
nunquam agere postea non agere. haec enim interdum secus se habentia 
sunt, effectiue, dico, et non effectiue rursus et effectiue. non aliquando uero 
non effectiue deinde effectiue uel effectiue postea non effective se habenti, 
uel semper agere uel semper non agere necessarium. non enim praeter 
haec aliud est. extrema enim semper agere et non agere semper; media 
uero quod non agit postea agit uel contra quod agit postea non agit. sed fieri 
nequit ut opifex qua opifex nunquam agat. non enim opifici ferias agere 
semper conuenit. aliquando enim esset effector nunquam agens aliquid? 
necesse igitur opificem agere et idipsum efficere semper. semper uero ef- 
ficientem mundum efficere necesse; effectionis mundi neque principium 
neque finem esse necesse est. si enim principium habuisset, non semper 
efficiebatur mundus. si uero finem, non semper efficietur. oportet uero 
mundum effici semper, si quidem et opificem semper mundum efficere; id 
uero si semper eodem pacto efficit; hoc autem si semper uniusmodi et sui 
simile est. necesse igitur mundum neque initium esse neque finem habere, 
sine generatione esse mundum et sine corruptione, ingenerabilem esse et 
incorruptibilem. quare si opifex semper uniusmodi et non sui dissimilis, 
12-13 sienim quod non semper est] Μ, Rabe (604.22) εἰ γὰρ μὴ τὸ del dv; t: εἰ γὰρ τὸ μὴ det 
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necesse mundum ingenerabilem esse εἴ incorruptibilem. quare si ipse illud 
palam dicit, necesse et ipsum mundum secundum ipsum ingenerabilem esse 
et incorruptibilem. si itaque Deum abesse dicit a mundo et adesse rursus 
in Dialogo de Regno, et in Timaeo abesse prius postea adesse (ita enim 
habuit, inquit, uniuersum, ut ueri simile habere erat a quo abest Deus), et 
pariter ambo dicit Plato, et propter haec tunc ex inordinato mundum in 
ordinem mutari, tunc uero in inordinationem ex ordinato cadere, donec 
elus praeses gubernacula tenens Deus moderabitur, non oportebat Atticum 
animaduertere sola quae in Timaeo scripta sunt, absentem aliquando prae- 
sentem efficientem a quo aberat; sed et in ea quae disseruntur in Dialogo de 
Regno praesentem aliquando absentem efficientem, cuius praesens erat; et 
ut per illa ordinem ab inordinatione efficiunt, ita propter haec post ordi- 
nationem inordinationem efficere. si igitur haec utraque diceret secundum 
notionem haec omnia tDeo quidem utf ante mundun, circa ipsum as- 
pectabilem Deum mutationes hac sublata notione esse nequit. non enim 
cum Deus eodem pacto se habeat, et mundum interdum secus se habere 
dicit, ut per seipsum alias aliter se habeat, quod est in particularibus. sed 
quia Deus alias aliter se habet, et mundum uel inordinatum uel ordina- 
tum esse. quare si illud fieri nequit, quia Deus uniusmodi et sui similis est, 
fieri nequit ut mundus fluctuet et ordinate se habeat. et id ego profecto 
assererem uerae diuinae esse sapientiae Platonis excogitatum quod mundi 
ingenerationem simul et incorruptibilitatem traditam a perpetua Dei ac- 
tione, causam asserentis ordinis mundi et inordinationis Dei absentiam 
et praesentiam. si enim ipsa sola causa ordinationis et inordinationis in 
mundi parte, et ipsa minime subsistens, quoniam Deus alias secus se habeat 
fieri non potest, et ordinationem igitur et inordinationem in mundo uidere 
nequimus. si igitur Deus semper eodem modo se habet, non aliquando 
mundo praesens adest interdum uero abest. si non aliquando adest non 
nunquam abest, non aliquando mundus in ordinem yedactus aliquando 
ordine caruit. Dei enim praesentia mundo ordinem ministrabat, absentia 
uero inordinationem praebebat. si non aliquando quidem ordinem habuit 
aliquando uero fluctuans erat uel erit, semper in ordinem redactus est. si 
uero semper in ordinem constitutus, et ab infinito tempore fuit ordinatus 
et in infinitum ordinatus erit tempus. quod quidem et ipse etiam surdis 
ualde perspicuum faciens exclamauit, exemplar omni esse in perpetuitate, 
mundus uero omni tempore continue generatus et existens et futurus. ut 
igitur futurus est in infinitum, ita et generatus ab infinito; et non oportebat, 
cum aeque utraque in parte Plato ipsum et generatum esse et futurum 
proroget, Platonis amicos cum illud ex tempore efficere terminato cum 
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uero hoc proferre in infinitum, sed decretum eius sequi. etenim ita pro- 
fecto aeternae imitationem perpetuitatis haberet, non ex dimidio infinitum 
secundum tempus, sed in utraque habens parte. id uero erat ipsi proposi- 
tum tempus aeternitati simile reddere, perpetuo uero animali mundum qui 
omni substitit tempore similem facere. horum quidem caput neminem erga 
mundum ita pie se gerere ut Plato, qui mundum fluctuare asserit, cum non 
eodem se habet modo Deus, id uero est cum Deus non sit intelligibilis. 
intelligibilibus enim Diis conuenit ut sint uniusmodi et sui non dissimiles. 
uel ambo igitur Dei, mundus et opifex uel neuter. efficiet enim non Deum 
hunc quidem inordinatio, hunc uero quod non modo eodemse habet. huius 
uero inordinatio ex illo qui non eodem modo. non enim alius ita fluctuans 
est quam quia ille non eodem modo adest uel abest. illi enim hunc similem 
esse prorsus oportet. si igitur notione ille interdum adest et abest, et iste 
intelligentia fluctuans, quod aliquando et ordinatus. communem enim ipsis 
esse notionem necesse est, si ordinatum esse praesentem esse, fluctuare uero 
absentem esse necessario sequitur. si uerorum est hunc in ordinem adduc- 
tum aliquando igitur fluctuans est, longe praecedit ueritas quae est illum 
adesse aliquando et abesse. non enim hunc esse adductum in ordinem uel 
fluctuantem esse abesse aut adesse sequitur, sed contra. quare erit prius illud 
uerum, quod, id ut consequeretur erat necesse. si igitur fieri non potest id, 
quia Deus semper uniusmodi et sui non dissimilis, et mundus fieri nequit ut 
aliquando fluctuans sit sine ordine et in ordinem constitutus. quod enim id 
quodesse nequit, consequitur necessario haud esse potest, siquidem et quod 
esse potest, quod fieri potest praecepta dialectices sequi uolunt. posito igitur 
eo quod esse potest mundum aliquando fluctuantem et ut ordinatus sit fieri 
poterit, et Deum aliquandoa mundo abesse et rursus eidem adesse. si itaque 
id fieri non potest, et illud esse nequit. semper igitur et mundus in ordinem 
adductus et mundo ille adest, neque ex inordinatione in ordinem adductus 
(non enim ille non praesens rursus adest), neque ex ordinato inordinatum 
erit (neque enim ille non praesens rursus non adest). et aequa necessitas se- 
cundum Platonem mundum generabilem esse et corruptibilem, et minime 
diuinissimorum esse, quibus conuenit secundum eadem et eodem pacto 
se habere, mundi opificem. si igitur oportet erga illum pie affectum esse, 
oportet et erga hunc, et cum in isto fluctuauerimus et longe prius erga 
illum errabimus, et non modo erga illum sed contra omne diuinum. si enim 
commune ipsis omnibus secundum eadem et eodem pacto se habere, uel in 
omnibus idem oportet obseruantes et in opifice eodem modo obseruare, uel 
in uno renuentes neque in aliis fidem praestare. 
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